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Dr. Roy Dickinson Welch, Profes- 
sor of Music and Chairman of the 
Music Department at Princeton Uni- 
versity, says of this book, "I don't 
know of any popular book that pre- 
sents the 'story' of the modern orches- 

tra so we ^ as ^ ss ^ arne ' s d es - I* 
seems to me that her book would find 

a large audience and I, for one, am 
glad to see it made available." Kitty 
Barne has addressed this exceedingly 
readable book to the infrequent 
concertgoer who, although he likes 
music, feels as George Eliot did that 
it "sweeps by me as a messenger car- 
rying a message that is not for me." 
Written for audiences who wish to 
appraise as well as enjoy, it can be 
of immense assistance in the art of 
listening. 

Miss Barne takes up the instruments 
composing the modern symphony or- 
chestra, tells something of their his- 
tory and points out their capacities 
and limitations as conventionally 
used as well as their possibilities in 
the hands of imaginative composers. 
The role of the conductor is ex- 
plained, and the reader is told not 
only how the various instruments 
sound but also what effect they at- 
tempt to convey to the listener. 
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Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears . . . 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



^Prelude 

THIS book is Sir Philip Sidney's handful of grapes to 
induce a visit to the vineyard. It is an offering to the 
more humble music lover; to the infrequent concertgoer 
who knows nothing of music except his joy in it. It is for 
the large and undistinguished audience, the middle and 
near-middle brows, who get their music mechanically or 
not at all; who seldom hear any discussion on music; who 
have not the language, and find books and articles on the 
subject distressingly full of unknown words; but who cry 
with the poet: 

My little skill, 

My passionate will 

Are here; where art thou? 

because they know music is as necessary to them as the air 
they breathe. 

We amateur listeners do not love great music until we 
know it, and with our untrained ears that means many 
hearings. Only when we know it can we take part in it 
as we listen. Only then are we like Keats watching his 
bird "if a sparrow comes before my window I take part 
in his existence and pick about the gravel." So we build 
up a precious collection, pursuing our symphony, lover- 
like, from radio to phonograph, from phonograph to con- 
cert hall, adding to our store year by year. Here it is that 



this small book may help. We enjoy our symphony con- 
cert a hundred times more if we have a working knowl- 
edge of the orchestra, that superb instrument played to us 
by its conductor; also if we have read enough musical 
history to get an idea of how music grew slowly, in- 
evitably,, unfolding its beauties as it towered up, like some 
great forest tree; and finally, if we know something of the 
life and labors of the great masters, and how the master- 
pieces came to be written. 

Great music is like drama; besides the composer and 
performer it must have a third element for complete ex- 
istence. To create another Vienna, another Paris, is to 
create audiences who have learned to listen, to appraise, 
to welcome the new as well as to venerate the old, to enjoy 
music with every faculty, not only the emotions. This book 
is an offering to the apprentices, the beginners in this most 
difficult art of listening. Here neither history nor dollars, 
nor even an intensive education in musical matters, can 
show a short cut to perfection; what it needs is time well 
spent in the concert hall, at the piano, beside the radio and 
the phonograph, in digging out the illuminating com- 
ments and inferences that lie between the pages of a book, 
in encouraging the slow but sure growth of what our 
fathers rightly called a "soul" for music. 

America has arrived but lately into the great world of 
music. Her journey there with her musical pioneers, "char- 
acters" every one of them, thrusting vigorously forward, 
getting their music somehow, insisting on it, forcing it on 
their hearers by fair means or foul, making them willy- 
nilly sit still and attend, makes fascinating reading. They 



were not only musicians, those early American composers, 
they were people with a mission, and their mission was 
nothing less than the creation of a musical public. They 
did it, as is America's way, with incredible speed, taking a 
hundred years where others have taken five hundred, 
though, like "Father" Heinrich, too often their only wealth 
when they came to die lay in "several large chests full of 
original compositions." Their works are rightly forgotten 
long since, but they themselves should be remembered. 
The superb orchestras, the concert halls, the flocking audi- 
ences that at present are making America the mecca of 
musicians have not come by magic; they are the direct 
result of the hard work, aesthetic courage and wildfire 
enthusiasm of her musical pioneers and their essential part- 
ners, their audiences. The future of American music lies 
in the same hands. 
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The Orchestra 



"Music sweeps by me as a messenger carrying a mes- 
sage that is not for me"; that was George Eliot's regretful 
comment after a concert. 

That the message was there she knew; but she had no 
power to intercept it. Nowadays music sweeps by faster 
than ever, the latest kind often riding a whirlwind, and 
listening has become more and more an active thing, a 
collaboration with the composer instead of a passive un- 
thinking reception of whatever sounds strike the ear. 

It may seem an effortless business^ listening. Surely, you 
will say, anyone can just listen. But real listening, the kind 
that has understanding in it, that both hears and feels, 
comes with practice and nothing else. "Don't you wish 
you could, madam!" was Turner's classic rejoinder to the 
lady who complained, disbelievingly, that when she looked 
at the landscape she could not see half the colors that he 
put into his pictures of it; in the same way, when you hear 
musicians argue about, say, some particularly beautiful 
passage for the horns, you will find yourself murmuring, 
only probably with more humility than Turner's lady, 
"I didn't hear them," and feel you have missed something. 
Even if you know there are such things as horns in the 
orchestra, even if you know them by sight, you may not 
have learned to distinguish their voices, and without that 

23 
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knowledge your pleasure in great music is bound to be 
much less; you will always be missing something. 

It is well worth while making the effort to learn some- 
thing about the instruments you watch with such fascina- 
tion when a symphony orchestra assembles for a concert, 
and a twittering, buzzing, burring murmur fills the hall. 
The oboe gives the A and they all give tongue in pursuit 
of it; you marvel that the same thing can be said in so 
many different ways. The fiddles are tuning up you 
can see them doing it but what are all the others doing? 
Why does that man put his hand into the bell of his 
brass instrument? Is the drummer screwing up some- 
thing all round the rim of his kettledrums? It is all 
interesting to know. Every instrument you see has a 
history that takes it back to the Dark Ages, perhaps to 
ancient Egypt, perhaps to the horn by which Alexander 
the Great gave the signal to his whole army, a mammoth 
that took sixty men to blow; perhaps to Pan cutting the 
first reed from the river. . . . Their lovely voices are the 
result of the efforts of generations of unknown warriors 
of the musical world, composers and players, fighting 
for their new ideas, their startling modernities, shocking 
listeners down the ages into accepting them. To know 
something of this is to enjoy their music all the more. 

The symphony orchestra as one hears it now in any of 
the great cities of the world is not just a conglomeration 
of instruments, but one superexcellent instrument in 
itself; an instrument of marvelous precision, beauty and 
variety of tone, capable of expressing the most passionate, 
the most subtle, or the most ethereal of emotions, or no 
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emotion at all, at the will of the master, the conductor, 
who plays upon it. 

In considering the orchestra it seems inevitable to con- 
sider the conductor first of all, for he has of late become 
the supreme figure of the concert platform. It is his inter- 
pretation of the music, and his characteristic way of pro- 
ducing it, that in these days draws the audience as much 
as the music itself. To watch him control the immense 
forces under his command has a fascination beyond telling 
for some people; they take seats close beside him, and 
concentrate their attention on his every movement. At 
the moment, when orchestral playing is reaching a very 
high standard, he is perhaps the emperor among mu- 
sicians. 

He derives from the ancient time beater, a person who 
seems to have functioned to keep some sort of musical 
coherence as soon as minstrels began to experiment with 
playing their notes together. There is an illustration in 
an old manuscript in a Paris library of a minnesinger, 
Heinrich von Meissen, who, as far back as 1318, seems to 
be superintending the efforts of a collection of singers and 
players by waving his hands at them. As time went on 
the harpsichord (forerunner of our pianoforte) became 
increasingly important. Every orchestra had one, or an 
organ, and the conductor generally took up his position 
at it, keeping the music together by playing the chords 
that the composer had indicated by means of figures 
below the bass notes. He was responsible for the harmony, 
while his singers, fiddlers and pipers wove their melodies 
together, playing from their often very incomplete parts 
with considerable independence. They were allowed to 
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put in what they called "graces," adornments of their own, 
a privilege that must surely have complicated matters for 
the conductor, since it is in the very nature of executants to 
enjoy showing off. 

Then, as the collection of players grew in numbers, and 
the violin family, developing fast, gradually superseded 
the lutes and viols, and took up the commanding position 
they now hold, the principal violin became as important 
as the conductor himself. The two of them shared the 
business of producing the music; the conductor looked 
after the singers and the violinist, was in charge of the 
instrumentalists, playing himself, and helping them along 
with a wave of the bow when required. The fiddle player 
might very well be a composer and a person of conse- 
quence. Gluck conducted his own works, violin in hand; 
Corelli, virtuoso and composer combined, led the orchestra 
in his own music, while the conductor, naturally enough, 
sat humbly at the harpsichord. With these very gifted 
people the dual-control plan seems to have worked pretty 
well. Handel with a fiddle player called Salomon con- 
ducted his music from a harpsichord with a wave, a nod 
of the head, a stamp of the foot to indicate what he wanted. 
Most Germans apparently preferred this unostentatious 
method. On the other hand, the French, a people who do 
like something to look at, made their conductors stand 
from very early times, and liked them to put plenty of 
energy into the business. Lully, the composer so admired 
by the English Charles II, seems to have met his death 
from his efforts in that way. He was urging his Paris 
orchestra along by banging a long stick on the floor to 
mark the time, when he hit his own foot and started an 
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abscess from which he was poisoned and died. He must 
have left a tradition of his particular technique; Baron 
Grimm, a German resident in France, complained many 
years later (in 1753) of the Paris Opera and the "wood 
chopper" who conducted, making a dreadful noise. 
Rousseau remark's severely: "The opera in Paris is the 
only theatre where they beat time without keeping it; in 
all other places they keep time without beating it." 

The orchestra, however, continued to grow in size, and 
music to grow in. complication; soon it became apparent 
that the French method was the only one. There was no 
keeping together a large body of players spread out over 
a big platform when the conductor had to remain almost 
invisible to them. Spohr, who was a renowned composer, 
besides being a virtuoso violinist and a conductor, became 
a convert to the fashion, and in his autobiography describes 
his conversion. Conducting opera at Frankfort he says: 
"My predecessor had led with the violin, and by the wish 
of the singers I began in the same manner " but, very 
soon "I laid the violin aside and directed in the French 
style, with a baton*" Later on he even induced the slow- 
going English to try the method when he went to London 
in 1820 to conduct the Philharmonic. "The pianist had 
the score before him, but only to read and to play with 
the orchestra at pleasure, which when it was heard had 
a very bad effect " and that one can well believe, particu- 
larly when one remembers what pianos were like in those 
days. "The real conductor was the first violin, who gave 
the tempi and, now and then, when the orchestra began 
to falter, gave the beat with the bow of the violin." Spohr, 
confronted with this unsatisfactory state of affairs, drew 
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his French baton from his pocket to the dismay and an- 
noyance of the "directors," who, true to the ancient tra- 
dition of musicians, were against innovations. Spohr per- 
sisted: "But when I besought them to grant me at least 
one trial they became pacified." 

Tact and musicianship won the day for progress, and at 
the end of the symphony "the orchestra expressed aloud 
its collective assent to the new mode of conducting." 

The change had come. The gentleman seated at the 
piano, wand in hand, crashing in on his instrument as he 
felt inclined, gradually took his departure; the violin, also, 
was "laid aside" forever, and the conductor, now in 
single command, ceased to be armed with anything more 
than his field marshal's baton, and that persuasive, per- 
emptory, cajoling weapon, his tongue. He was no longer 
a mere time beater; the government of the orchestra 
became what is possibly the most efficient of all govern- 
ments, a benevolent autocracy, with its conductor the 
autocrat, keeping a fair balance between instrument and 
instrument, making them work together for the common 
good and getting an astonishing result. Instead of start- 
ing the orchestra off as if starting a race, and then joining 
the audience, only picking up the baton again in an emer- 
gency (since he could never find it, Schumann had a par- 
ticular gadget that tied his to his wrist, ready for a sudden 
crisis), he helped all the way through the concert, and 
worked as hard as anybody. Also he began to have views 
as to how the music should go; the interpretative 'conduc- 
tor, the Toscanini, the magician who finds undreamed-of 
beauties in symphonies so well known that it was thought 
their every possible secret had been disclosed, was on his 
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way. Gradually the orchestra took its present form. The 
first violin sat in his place, and led the orchestra at the con- 
ductor's command, though as late as 1847, when Mendels- 
sohn was conducting the first London performance of his 
Elijah, the critic of The Times complained that "Mr Perry, 
the leader, was constantly beating time with his fiddle-stick 
in such a manner as to obstruct the view of the conductor 
and to confuse the attention of the instrumentalists." 

The Mr. Perrys of these days are in their very important 
and responsible place; they no longer wave their fiddle- 
sticks, though other privileges remain, relics of their past 
glories. The principal violin has the title of Concertmaster, 
in Germany Konzertmeister, and his leadership is not only 
in affairs of music, but in any business that may arise. He 
is the only member of the orchestra privileged to enter the 
conductor's room. At a concert he takes his place last, and 
is given a round of applause for himself. Certainly for 
the audience he has a glamour all his own; countless ro- 
mances have been woven round the name "First Violin," 
and his fan-mail bag often rivals that of the conductor. 
Often he is a person of great personal charm, as one would 
expect from the particular blend of musicianship, loyalty, 
zest, reliability and tact he must possess. 

To hear and watch a first-class conductor take a rehear- 
sal of a first-class orchestra is a revelation. He guides his 
, instruments through every complication by a series of 
actions peculiar to himself, a masterly pantomime that by 
some strange magic expresses exactly what he means. 
You could never dream of the wealth of language that 
lies in a pair of hands when they belong to one of these 
superb conjurers, and are put to the task of extracting 
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music. From the first spread of the arms as if for flight to 
the roof of the hall, which means "Be ready," the con- 
ductor is as incomprehensible to the outsider as he is 
crystal-clear to his players, 

His eloquence lies chiefly in his stick. When he speaks 
it is to be always technical: this detail and that detail, a 
passage played by a particular instrument to be brought 
out, another to be phrased differently. One might expect 
him to blossom into a word or two of poetry to match the 
beauty and grandeur of the result he is getting, but no, 
very seldom is anything of that sort to be heard. There 
is a story of a conductor who when anxious to get a par- 
ticular airy effect with the triangle said to the player: "Sir, 
those notes should sound like a bluebell struck by a fairy." 
He was met by roars of laughter from the entire orchestra. 
Arnold Bennett gives a list of remarks overheard at re- 
hearsal which have a certain flavor of their own: "Sigh 
and die. . . ." "Weep, Mr. Parker, weep." "I want a 
savage staccato." "First violins, play sotto voce, 1 love you. 
I love you' but under your breath." "Everybody shad- 
owy together." And, rather more reproving: "Gentlemen 
of the first violins, this isn't a bee's wedding, it's some- 
thing elemental." 

The virtuoso conductor has to be an exceedingly gifted 
person. To look at a page of a modern score, with, as in 
the case of some of Stravinsky's compositions, its thirty- 
six lines of music, makes one gasp. The conductor has to 
train his eyes to grasp the complete page in terms of 
sound, and his ear to discriminate between the voices of 
all thirty-six instruments if by any chance they all happen 
to be playing at the same time which, mercifully, is not 
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often. He very often conducts, even rehearses, from mem- 
ory; and it must be a memory to hold every detail, that 
knows when the second clarinet makes a slight error, when 
the inner parts have not just the color required. Besides 
this enormous musical ability he is, must be, a man of 
compelling magnetic force. He must have the power of 
imposing his will, instantly and continuously, on his 
players. Some people, in fact, feel him to be too dominat- 
ing, too much the musical tyrant. The music, they say, 
suffers from too much personality. In Russia, the land of 
experiment, even in gifts from heaven like musical in- 
stinct, they did without him for a time; they tried a plan 
by which any member of the orchestra had a right to get 
up and say how he thought the music should go, as in 
quartet practice. In New York and Frankfort they made 
experiments of the same kind. Music is particularly sus- 
ceptible to the changes of opinion that sweep the world so 
frequently, and whether the autocrat with the baton will 
survive remains to be seen. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain: during the eighty years or so that he has been in 
power he has brought orchestral playing to a perfection 
undreamed of, a perfection that would surely amaze and 
enchant the old composers whose works are performed. 

There are four great families in the symphony orches- 
tra: string, wood-wind, brass and percussion. To know 
how they sit is a help toward recognizing them and their 
different voices. Different conductors arrange the instru- 
ments either to suit themselves or to get the best balance 
and ensemble in a particular work. The accompanying 
diagrams give the arrangement of the National Broad- 
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casting Company Symphony Orchestra as presently con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini, and in previous seasons by 
Leopold StokowskL 
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The violin family is the foundation of the orchestra. 
Toscanini places the first violins on his left in front; be- 
side them on the inside the violoncellos, and at farthest 
left in the rear, the basses. To his right in front are seated 
the second violins, and on the inside the violas. Stokow- 
ski, using a strikingly different formation, establishes his 
violin family on the entire left half of the stage. In clock- 
wise fashion appear the first violins, second violins, violas 
and violoncellos, with the basses raised at the rear of all. 

Toscanini seats his wood-wind family in the center of 
the stage, back of and slightly higher than the violoncellos 
and violas. The celeste is mid-center; behind it to the left, 
the flutes and piccolo; raised back of them the clarinets 
and bass clafinet; and to the right, oboes, English horn and 
bassoons. Their voices are perhaps the most pleasing in 
the orchestra, and they are easy enough to learn to 
recognize because they are much given to solo passages. 
Stokowski gives them unusual prominence by placing 
them all at his right in the front row. 

Next come the brasses: Toscanini seats the horns at mid- 
center back; trumpets and tuba at the right of the stage in 
the rear, in front of the percussion. Contrastingly, Stokow- 
ski places trumpets, trombones and tuba at his extreme 
right front, with horns on the next tier back. 

Both Toscanini and Stowokski place their "kitchen de- 
partment," or percussion instruments kettledrums, cym- 
bals, tambourine, triangle, tells and timpani at extreme 
right back, and the harp in an off-center spot between 
wood winds and second violins. 

These are the instruments of the ordinary symphony 
orchestra, the orchestra with which we are concerned. It 
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has not opened its doors to the saxophone family, though 
some writers rank Sax, their maker, with Stradivari and 
Cristofori, of pianoforte fame, as a creative instrument 
maker, and Berlioz, the orchestral expert, thought very 
highly of his instruments. New effects are constantly 
tried, particularly in the more riotous compositions of 
the ip2o's and 1930*5. Strauss set the fashion with his 
machine for making the sound of wind in Don Quixote; 
Respighi uses a phonograph record of a nightingale in one 
of his later works; Stravinsky, in the percussion line, "ap- 
palls the unaccustomed ear by such effects as blacksmith 
blows with a heavy mallet on a huge gong." Musicians 
make jokes to the effect that there is now nothing left for 
a composer to add to his climax except possibly the burst- 
ing of a bomb. The human ear, however, does not change 
much as to what it enjoys, and it is thought by many that 
already the more brutal methods of assault upon it have 
had their day. 

THE VIOLIN FAMILY 

In writing about the violin it is difficult to avoid an 
attempt at the lyrical. Man has indeed something to be 
proud of when he considers that lovely thing, his handi- 
work. Its frail body of thin wood, weighing about eight 
and a half ounces, is built with a resistance yet elasticity 
of structure that allows it to bear a tension of somewhere 
around eighty-eight pounds longitudinally, and a pressure 
vertically of twenty-six pounds. Altogether it bears a 
weight of over a hundred pounds on its fragile chest. This 
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marvel that man has created has a range of sounds un- 
equaled by any other instrument, except perhaps the 
human voice; it can reflect any mood, translate any emo- 
tion, and, still more amazing, go on doing so for a couple 
of hundred years at least. The age of a first-class old 
violin is one of the most astonishing things about it. No 
other instrument retains its youth in the same way. They 
tire, certainly; players say the tone becomes husky like a 
weary voice if they practice too long, and that the violin 
only recovers after a rest. And, alas, they eventually wear 
out. Some glorious "Strads," it is said, have been worked 
to death even now, and we are told we must be grateful to 
the collectors and their glass cases for preserving a few 
intact to show coming generations. : 

The possible ancestry of the violin has been traced down 
the ages in many fascinating and scholarly books. Miss 
Slesinger's derivation of it from the Egyptian lyre (the 
Greek tythara, which as the Roman cithara was given an- 
other name, fidicula) is now perhaps the most generally 
accepted. 

An instrument with two strings, a small bridge and 
pegs, played with a bow of bamboo, is among the exhibits 
of a hill tribe of Assam in the British Museum. It is said 
that a gifted king of Ceylon serenaded the great god Siva 
on it five thousand years before Christ; and in India, where 
things move slowly, his invention may still be heard. 
Stoeving describes the tone as "soft, thin, ethereal'* alto- 
gether not too bad an instrument. This is not regarded as 
an ancestor of the violin, but van der Straeten says it is 
"fairly certain" that the bow originated in India. It was 
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thence taken to Persia. When, in the sixth century, the 
Arabs conquered Persia, they learned many of the de- 
lights of that civilized, artistic people, and two centuries 
later when they drove the Goths out of Spain, they took 
with them their pear-shaped rebab, played with a bow, 
which made its way into Central Europe under the name 
of rebec. 

The troubadours never liked it. They plucked at their 
guitar-fiddles as they sang, leaving the rebec to the com- 
moner sort of minstrel who supplied dance music; its 
earlier name is thought to derive from a word meaning 
"emitting melancholy sounds," so possibly they found it 
too gloomy. 

Gloomy, however, was the last thing the violin turned 
out to be when at last it was evolved. On the contrary, for 
years it was connected in people's minds with riotous 
living, tramps and taverns, strong drink and bad language. 
In England it was considered vulgar in the extreme. 
Gentlemen preferred viols. "They esteemed a violin to be 
an instrument only belonging to a common fiddler, and 
could not endure that it should come among them for f eare 
of making their meetings to be vaine and fiddling." "Fid- 
dle-faddle, fiddlededee," we still say to voice our contempt, 
and talk of a "fiddling" way of doing a thing when it is 
particularly ineffectual. Not only were the things vulgar 
interlopers, but they were also inclined to be immoral. 
"Scolding violins . . . run over some Coranto, Sarabande, 
or Brawl, to make a Man's Ear glow and fill his brains full 
of Friske. . . ." Even later on, after the country had suc- 
cumbed to its attractions, the violin was a thing to be left 
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to inferiors: Lord Chesterfield wrote to his son: "If you 
love music hear it; pay fiddlers to play for you, but never 
fiddle yourself." 

But nothing could stop the conquering violin. Gasparo 
da Salo produced his instrument, the first of the modern 
fiddles, and Corelli by the time he died, in 1713, was world- 
famous as the creator of a new violin technique. The small 
out-of-the-way town of Cremona, in Lombardy, began to 
make a stir in the world of music. The violins that came 
from there had a tone and a beauty of form and color that, 
in the hands of a master trained in the Corelli school, 
took the breath away. In England one Thomas Baltzar, a 
fiddler from Liibeck, was so admired that when he died 
suddenly while visiting the country they buried him in no 
less a place than Westminster Abbey. His audiences found 
his skill positively uncanny. "The Professor, the greatest 
judge of Musicke that ever was, did, after his humersome 
way, stoop down to Raltzar's Feet to see whether he had 
a Huff [hoof] or, that is to say, whether he was Devil or 
not, because he acted beyond the parts of man." 

But the miracle, if the professor in his humorsome way 
could only have seen it, lay as much in the instrument as 
in the player. A violin, it is said, can be made by anyone 
with a penknife, a pot of fish glue, and another of varnish. 
It has the simplicity of a thing perfect for its purpose; but 
it is a simplicity that has come from the gradual whittling 
down of complexities; from the ceaseless experiments and 
adjustments, from the endless playing and the endless lis- 
tening of the fiddle makers of Cremona, beginning with 
Andrea Amati, and continuing from father to son, from 
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master to pupil, for a hundred and fifty years. It petered 
out in the end, that Golden Age of violin making, into un- 
inspired work by a crowd of unimportant imitators, but 
it left the violin complete, the superb thing that it is. 

Cremona was a town of fiddle makers; whole families 
made them, generation after generation. The first Amati's 
grandson took as apprentice a son of the patrician Stradi- 
vari family, an unusually promising boy, who made his 
first violin at the age of thirteen. He stayed in that work- 
shop till he was twenty-four, making his violins, and send- 
ing them out with Amati labels on them, to the confusion 
of connoisseurs to come. Then he started a place of his 
own, and was still there making them, a thin stooping fig- 
ure in a cap and leathern apron, when he was ninety-two, 
the year before he died. He is supposed to have made in his 
long, serene life about a thousand violins, besides cellos, 
viols, and a few lutes and guitars. He took apprentices, 
and his pupils left names nearly, though not quite, as illus- 
trious as his own. 

Violins are personal things to play a player's tone is as 
much his own as his voice and in those days they were 
personal things to make. The Cremonese families did not 
imitate one another; their different violins are perfectly 
recognizable. What they all must have had was the cre- 
ative gift that is never satisfied, that must be forever ex- 
perimenting and improving. There was plenty of com- 
petition but apparently no jealousy. Money does not seem 
to have entered into it much; no one was particularly poor 
or particularly rich, and everyone was enormously inter- 
ested in the work. If an Amati met a Guarneri their talk 
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would be of the position of the sound holes, a curve of the 
shoulders, the quality of So-and-so's varnish, because these 
things were what mattered. They were first things that 
came first. Violin making was their trade, their art and 
their whole life. Perhaps it was this consecration to their 
work that gave the Cremona violins their matchless qual- 
ity; for musicians say that they are matchless. Everything 
that modern science can do in the way of precise, exact imi- 
tation has been done, and yet the "Strad" tone, inexhaust- 
ible, brilliant, mellow, carrying, delicious, remains incom- 
parable, unique. Modern makers also understand acous- 
tics; they scoff at the "lost secret" idea; they say if we wait 
a hundred years or so their new violins will be quite as 
good. But players remain doubtful. The old makers had 
their secret, an uncanny instinct for the acoustical proper- 
ties of wood. They would piece it together, bit by bit, with 
endless trouble time mattered as little as money rather 
than use an inch of which they did not approve. It is said 
of Stainer, a great German maker in the Austrian Tyrol 
(it is not certain whether he learned his trade at Cremona 
or not), that he used to go up into the woods to choose his 
pine trees. He liked the ones that had begun to die off at 
the top ; having found his trees he would knock them with 
a hammer and listen; and always he insisted on felling 
them himself. Even then he had not done; when they 
were thrown down into the valley below he would sit all 
day listening to the sound they made as they fell from 
boulder to boulder. 

Perhaps it was this kind of ear, instinctive as the gold 
prospector's nose for gold; perhaps it was the varnish got 
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from the dragon's-blood tree that no longer grows in Italy; 
or perhaps it was the climate, the atmosphere, both physi- 
cal and spiritual, in which it was made whatever the rea- 
son the Cremonese violin at its best stands alone. And it 
is now very perfectly played. In its very early days a 
violin's range was not expected to be much beyond the 
average soprano voice, but Corelli came with his new 
school of playing and altered all that; and after him came 
others more skillful still Composers began to realize 
what the violin could do, and exacted more and more. 
Handel, who was born only thirty-two years after Corelli, 
wrote string parts that even the Corelli-trained players 
found impossible. Scarcely had they got used to him than 
they had to develop their technique still further to satisfy 
Beethoven; no sooner had they done that than Wagner 
appeared, more impossible than ever. Now, to the present 
orchestral player nothing is impossible. He has to play 
anything and everything. He is expected, in the words of 
De Morgan, the novelist, to have "the concentration of 
Julius Caesar and Napoleon and the alacrity of a wild 
cat"; and in the front rank he comes up to expectation. 

The violin family violin; viola, a lovely sweet-toned in- 
strument, like a big violin with a deeper compass; violon- 
cello, an octave lower than the viola play in four parts 
that correspond roughly to the human voices, soprano, alto, 
tenor, and bass; the double bass, a descendant of the viol 
family that has kept their sloping shoulders, supports the 
cello an octave below, sometimes with a part to itself. 

The CELLO for a long time was considered just the bottom 
of a quartet, and in the orchestra given very little that is 
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interesting to play. It was Beethoven wlio discovered the 
dignified, gravely pathetic tone of the cello, particularly 
several playing together. The well-known passage below 
from the Fifth Symphony for cellos and violas is as lovely 
as any he wrote. Nowadays the cello is one of the most 
beloved of instruments, both with listeners and composers. 
Its rich, singing tone comes over the radio particularly 
well, and our ears have grown used to listening for it. 



Dolce 





<THE WOOD-WIND FAMILY 

The wood-wind family also have their four voices: the 
flute, the oboe, the clarinet and bassoon; and very de- 
licious they are when they play all together, as they often 
do. Besides these four principals there are four more: 
the small piccolo that plays an octave above the flute, a bril- 
liant, rather aggressive voice; the English horn, which is 
the alto partner of the oboe; the bass clarinet; and the 
double bassoon, which booms away in an extremely bass 
voice on occasions, usefully holding the bottom notes of 
the chord. 

The FLUTE, to begin with the highest member of the 
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wood-wind clan, is easy to recognize, because it is the only 
member of the orchestra to be held sideways. It is one of 
the oldest of instruments. The ancient Egyptians played 
something of the kind; Aristotle warns parents not to al- 
low their children to have anything to do with it, because 
its sound "inflamed their passions." Berlioz, who wrote 
what is still considered a standard textbook of orchestra- 
tion, though he died in 1869, says, on the other hand, it is 
"almost devoid of expression." We hear it, high in the 
orchestra, an impersonal, sylvan sound, extraordinarily 
agile, with the piccolo as its somewhat shrill and insistent 
small brother. 

Though it is first and foremost in the wood-wind fam- 
ily, it is now not invariably made of wood, but often of 
silver. It is an instrument that has traveled far from its 
origins. One can imagine that a flute of some kind has 
been played ever since the first man noticed the sound of 
wind blowing through the hollow reeds, and the idea of 
music as distinct from noise was born. Different kinds of 
pipes are to be seen in many of the ancient stone carvings 
and old pictures. The flute as we know it, however, has 
reached its present very high degree of excellence thanks 
to one man, a German, called Theobald Boehm. It is the 
result of a lifetime of endeavor, not of a community, as was 
the violin, but of a single individual. 

Boehm, born in 1793, was a goldsmith's apprentice in 
Munich; an industrious boy with clever, careful hands. 
He worked hard at his trade, but harder still at his hobby, 
which was playing the flute. His instrument was a poor 
little one-keyed affair, but by the time he was sixteen he 
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had saved enough money to buy himself a better one with 
four keys. On this he played, making the evenings so 
hideous for his neighbors (he does not appear to have been 
such a remarkably musical person) that a professional 
flautist near by offered to give him lessons. In two years 
he had improved enough to get a job in a theater orches- 
tra. The music he performed, however, was not what 
interested him; it was the instrument on which he played 
it. With that he was never satisfied, and small wonder; 
it was out of tune, many notes it could not play; its quality 
was uncertain. He was determined to improve it, and he 
set about it in a businesslike way, beginning by spending 
two years at the Munich University learning the principles 
of sound. 

By the time he came to die, an old man of eighty-eight, 
like Stradivari working to the last, the flute was hardly to 
be recognized. It was cylindrical instead of conical; the 
distance of the blow holes was changed, and the system of 
fingering; it was as often made of silver as of wood. The 
only thing left the same was the position in which it was 
held. It was reliable; the goldsmith training in Boehm en- 
sured that the whole thing was as well and precisely made 
as a first-class watch. Now it is considered one of the most 
perfect of orchestral instruments. It plays three octaves, 
and has an almost perfect intonation in at all events the 
first two; it has a wonderful turn of speed, either smooth 
or staccato, in a tone which is crystal-clear, brilliantly de- 
licious at the top and full of feeling and atmosphere in the 
middle and lower registers. No wonder composers fill 
their symphonies with solo passages for it. A very delicious 
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passage for two flutes is in the Scherzo of Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer Night's Dream, the lovely airy music where 
the fairies dance: 



Allegro vivace 




Next comes the OBOE, a beautiful instrument with a 
remote, subacid quality in its voice that is all its own. It 
calls to mind distant hills, cool winds and a blessed absence 
of human beings and their various passions. Berlioz, who 
feels it to be rather hardly treated by composers, says it is 
full of tenderness, "nay, I would even say of timidity." 
Gretry, the Belgian friend of Voltaire, says it "brings a 
ray of hope in the middle of torments." Certainly it often 
comds as a still small voice by itself that commands atten- 
tion. It also is very old. There is a stone in Hadrian's Wall 
at Bridgeness carved with a soldier playing a sort of oboe; 
and it is what we know by the name of shawm later on. It 
was the French, whose genius it is to supply the permanent 
names of so many things, who called the upper instrument 
the hautbois, and the lower the grosbois. With the English 
the hautbois became hautboy, and finally oboe. 

One soon learns to recognize the voice of the oboe be- 
cause it often has fairly long melodic passages as solo; not 
too long, however, because it is very tiring to play. The 
stream of air has to be particularly well controlled between 
its two reeds fitted closely together one can see the effort 
it is by the tightness of the player's lips and the player 
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must have frequent rests. The following passage is a good 
one to look out for. Berlioz quotes it as characteristic, and 
also as a nice merciful length for the performer; it is in 
the third movement of Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. 







Its alto partner is the ENGLISH HORN, or cor anglais, an 
instrument that is remarkable for being neither English 
nor a horn. The name possibly came from its original 
shape, cor angle, before it was straightened. It is like an 
oboe, only half as long again, with a pear-shaped bell at 
the end. It is to be recognized by the way the metal tube 
is bent back to allow the reeds to reach the player's mouth 
without discomfort. 

Berlioz, who likes it, gives it a "melancholy, dreamy, 
rather noble voice"; and goes on to say that it is superior 
to all others "in exciting regret, in reviving images and 
sentiments of the past." He thinks of it "as the voice of a 
youth might reply to that of a young girl." To the ordi- 
nary listener it suggests loneliness, but a more sorrowful, 
less remote loneliness than the oboe. A beautiful and 
characteristic passage is the shepherd's piping at the be- 
ginning of Act III in Tristan und Isolde. 
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The CLARINET is comparatively a newcomer to the or- 
chestra. It came into use when composers began to write 
other things than fugues and canons, and turned to com- 
posing melodies with accompaniments. "If only we had 
clarinets!" Mozart wrote, traveling in Central Europe. 
"You can't guess the lordly effect of a symphony with 
flutes, oboes, and clarinets." He fell completely in love 
with his clarinet, and hurried off home to write some 
"lordly" parts for it. 

Mozart might well be enthusiastic. The clarinet is a 
truly lovely instrument on a larger scale than the oboe. 
Berlioz calls it an "epic" instrument. He feels it can ex- 
press anything great. Its lower register he calls appropri- 
ate to "those coldly threatening effects, dark accents of 
motionless rage"; in the medium notes he finds "a kind 
of loftiness tempering a noble tenderness." When the 
brass instruments sweep onward in martial music, trumpet- 
ing away in the old heroic conception of war and sacrifice, 
he hears in the clarinets the voices of the women "who 
crown the victors or die with the defeated," equally heroic > 
but also full of reflection and doubt. 

It is to be doubted whether clarinets, or even the brasses, 
suggest banners and drums nowadays; we have grown 
completely out of that particular exaltation of war that 
belongs to Berlioz" period; but there is no doubt that the 
clarinet has a grave nobility of tone that makes it a joy to 
every composer. Like the violin it can express "immortal 
longings." It has been singled out for a great deal of atten- 
tion sonatas with pianoforte, chamber music, obbligato 
for songs, concertos with orchestra. Like all wind instru- 
ments it is difficult to play well; mechanically it is by no 
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means a perfect instrument. Denner of Nuremberg is said 
to have invented it about 1690, and his son to have carried 
its development farther. It has not yet, however, found its 
Boehni; there is a Boehm clarinet, but experts say he had 
nothing to do with it. It is not so correct as the flute; the 
player forces his note in tune by what they call "lipping"; 
its keys rattle, making his solos difficult to play very softly; 
and most players use two instruments to avoid bad notes. 
But, for all that, in the hands of a real musician it is almost 
the loveliest voice in the orchestra. Tchaikovsky uses it for 
his beautiful melody in the first movement of the Pathe- 
tique Symphony, when it is given to the wind instruments* 
Listening, you realize what a perfect choice it is. 

Dolce possibile 
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There is a BASS CLARINET, an octave lower than the ordi- 
nary clarinet, an instrument with what Berlioz calls a 
"sacerdotal accent." It brought to his mind great churches 
with dim aisles filled with slowly moving processions 
chanting solemn music. Its tone is deep and serious, with 
a most noble gloom about it on occasions, as when, again 
in the first movement of the Path&tique, it is used instead 
of the bassoon for the four notes that the composer has 
marked pppppp, six of them, to make sure his theme dies 
into an exquisite nothingness. There is a fine passage for 
it in the third act of Tannhduser at Elisabeth's exit. 



Piu lento 
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The BASSOON is the cello of the wood-wind family; 
really the grosbols, the lower instrument of the early oboe. 
It is rather an unwieldy-looking thing; a big pipe held 
slanting across the player with the double reed encased like 
the oboe and English horn in a long metal pipe, much bent 
to allow it to reach his mouth. 

It has a curious, solemn tone. Berlioz calls the high 
notes "rather painful and suffering." A composer critic, 
Griboyedov, goes so far as to say it is like a man being 
throttled, surely a very unpleasant sound. The ordinary 
listener finds it, for some reason, very amusing. It certainly 
can be curiously ludicrous as a soloist, particularly when 
it jumps about rather like a dancing bear, its bottom notes 
played slowly and detached from each other. A bassoon 
solo to make people laugh at the more gay kind of con- 
cert is always a great success. 

But this, of course, is a shameful way to treat what is 
one of the most useful instruments in the orchestra, con- 
stantly used for the most serious, whimsical or beautiful 
passages. Here it is in the third movement in the Tchai- 
kovsky Fifth Symphony, given an important theme, diffi- 
cult to play but easy to recognize. 

Allegro moderate 
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There is also a DOUBLE BASSOON, an octave below, which 
is past a joke, so to speak. It is not a regular member of 
the orchestra. It takes so much breath that you are never 
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likely to hear it playing a melody, only its very deep bass 
voice holding the bottom notes of the chord, and providing 
a rich background for the others. 

<THE VRASS FAMILY 

Wood-wind instruments change their note by using the 
mechanism (keys) to vary the length of the tube. In the 
old days the brass player found his notes entirely with his 
lips, moving them to make his different notes as we move 
them for our vowel sounds when we talk. Nowadays, 
however, he has all kinds of contrivances (valves and 
slides) to help his lips form the various sounds, and he can 
play all kinds of music. The brass is quite the most em- 
phatic of the orchestral families. When a melody has made 
its way through the more gentle, tentative instruments, 
and is at last heard as a grand climax given out by the 
brasses, it is tremendous; it is as if the lions and tigers of 
the forest roared together, drowning all the feeble cries 
of the lesser animals. This, however, is only in compara- 
tively recent music when the instruments have become 
reliable. The old masters used their brasses very obscurely, 
to help with the harmony. 

We begin with the HORNS because they are nearest in 
quality of tone to the wood winds. Their beautiful, mys- 
terious sound is like nothing else in the orchestra; certainly 
there need be nothing brassy about it. "A noble and mel- 
ancholy" instrument, Berlioz calls the horn, but it is 
melancholy without weakness or sentimentality/ The 
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horns can, as a matter of fact, do almost anything that is 
asked of them; they can be poetically dreamy, deliciously 
pastoral when played softly, sinister and agitating on their 
queer stopped notes, and quite as terrifying (and as defi- 
nitely brass) as a trombone when very loud and strident. 

'Our present horns, the French horn and the German 
rotary-action horn, used in the symphony orchestra, have 
certainly come a long way from their origin, the ram's 
horn that blew down the walls of Jericho. They can no 
longer manage quite such a blast as that, though they 
have kept the curl that helped to make it. A horn of sorts 
has always taken an active part in man's life. He blew it 
to hunt, to collect his followers, to sound the alarm, to 
celebrate victory, and to induce rain by warning off the 
evil spirits who kept it away. Its chief use, in fact, seems 
to have been to terrify enemies, both natural and super- 
natural. 

It used to play only what they called "natural" notes, as 
does a hunting horn. (The ram's horn at Jericho probably 
gave one note and another an octave higher if you blew 
hard enough.) Then some player found he could get other 
notes by putting his hand into the bell, and added to its 
repertoire. Another inventive mind hit on the idea of 
"crooks" which, fitted in, give the player, as it were, a 
row of horns to choose from. After that came "valves," 
which allowed him to manipulate his crooks and so made 
his instrument comparatively tractable. As soon as this 
happened, composers, notably Wagner, realized its partic- 
ular beauties, and set it playing melodies and important 
phrases instead of just notes in the harmony. And at once it 
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became one of the great characters of the orchestra. 

But it is still a remarkably difficult instrument to play. 
It is said to require seven different kinds of lip eff orts, and 
even a first-class player will "crack" now and again, to the 
surprise of the audience, if not of his fellow players. 

It is as well to know a few famous passages for horns 
in their different moods; once the sound of its distinctive 
voice is learned it can never be forgotten. Here are two 
examples. The first is taken from the Nocturne of Men- 
delssohn's Midsummer Night's Dream; the second from 
the Eroica Symphony of Beethoven, the beginning of the 
trio in the third movement. 



Andante tranquillo 
' 1 * 




p do Ice 
Allegro vivace 



p 



P 
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The TRUMPET goes back to the beginning of history, 
almost as far as the flute. One can imagine that while 
the first shepherd on the hillside was having his musical 
adventures with his hollow reed someone in a fury was 
finding a straighter horn than the ram's, and blowing a 
blast on it that shook the countryside. The word "bugle" 
means wild ox. "Sound the loud trumpet" is a phrase 
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from Bible days; four hundred years before Christ a com- 
petition in trumpet-playing was part of the Olympic games 
in Greece; Queen Elizabeth had twelve trumpets and two 
kettledrums played for half an hour to announce that 
dinner was ready and that combination seems to be a 
lasting one, for we find the trumpet described in that 
inexhaustible mine of information, the Oxford Companion 
to Music, as "the bosom companion of the kettledrum." 

Berlioz says the trumpet is for "grand sentiments." It 
seems always to have something to announce. A fanfare of 
trumpets heralds the arrival of a king, prays silence for a 
speech, is always used to take up the curtain for an opera. 
In that mood it has a very energetic, rather strident voice 
that you cannot mistake, though on other occasions it can 
play as softly and sweetly as any other instrument, as for 
instance when it is quietly helping the harmony in a 
Haydn or Mozart symphony. It is a small, handy instru- 
ment, a slender, finely made cousin of its rather vulgar 
relation, the cornet. 

In the Mendelssohn Wedding March trumpets can be 
heard doing their duty in the orthodox way. 



Allegro vivace 




The TROMBONE has not quite the long history of some 
instruments, but its ancestor, the sackbut, a sort of double 
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trumpet with, a slide action, was playing with the drums 
and horns and trumpets in the very early days of European 
music. The sackbut apparently went out of fashion for many 
years, to return under the Italian name of trombone as 
an orchestral instrument, with a reputation for dramatic 
value in opera. 

The trombonist is a player impossible to miss, sliding 
his hand up and down his long brass instrument, and, 
when required, emitting the most enormous sound. As a 
matter of fact, the trombone can be played softly and very 
musically; its lower notes, particularly, have a dim, inter- 
esting quality that is all their own; but it is associated in 
our minds with the oom-pah of the bass of marching songs 
like "Onward, Christian Soldiers," or the blaring out of 
tunes in a way that drowns everything else, and we are 
apt to think of it as a vulgarian. There we are quite wrong. 
Berlioz has an enormous admiration for the trombone. 
He calls it the chief of the "epic" instruments. He says it 
can "chant like a choir of priests, threaten, lament, ring 
a funeral knell, raise a hymn of glory, break forth into 
frantic cries, or sound its dread flourish to awaken the 
dead or to rouse the living." He was furious at its treat- 
ment sixty years ago; the attempt "to impoverish and de- 
grade a magnificent individuality, to make a hero into a 
slave or buffoon," What he would say now if he heard his 
epic instrument being forced into the oozing and scooping 
from note to note in a dance band one does not like to 
imagine. 

To hear it at its most forcible and dramatic listen to 
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the passage from the Prelude to Act III of 'Lohengrin: 



3 




or the first movement of the C major Symphony of Schu- 
bert, where it takes up the theme: 



Andante 




The trombones make almost a family of their own, with 
two tenor trombones and one bass, with the BASS TUBA as 
the sub-sub-bass for the bottom notes. The tuba is the 
biggest instrument in the orchestra, a great brass bell grow- 
ing out of a collection of tubes curling below three or four 
pistons that might well be the works of an engine. In 
spite of its size it can add a soft note to a chord when 
required, though its chief function is to provide a rich 
foundation for the rest of the brass. It has taken the place 
of the "serpent," the "essentially barbarous" instrument 
that Berlioz so disliked. Berlioz did much to get rid of the 
"frigid and abominable serpent," in spite of the "kind of 
lugubrious poetry" that he grudgingly allows it, and to 
bring in the much better tuba. Then Wagner came with 
his demand for a strong bass to support his heroic melodies 
when given out by the brass, and its position became 
assured. 
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You get a taste of its power and "battle" quality in Die 
Meistersinger Overture: 




The HAEP stands, gracefully conspicuous, generally to 
the conductor's right. To look at it is to take one's mind 
back to the very dawn of music in the world. The harp, 
like the pipe and the horn, is to be found wherever man 
had his habitation and left any relics to give an indication 
of how he lived. It is to be seen in Egyptian tombs, in 
Greek paintings, in Roman carvings; one was discovered 
buried deep in an Irish bog. In Eire, the only nation to 
take a musical instrument as its symbol, it did more than 
make music: it was part of the national inspiration. There 
is a story of a great battle some thousand years before 
Christ when a Druid chieftain invoked a magic lyre hang- 
ing on the wall in the enemy's camp. At once it leaped 
from the place and rushed to him, killing nine men on the 
way. On it he played three great strains; for the first tears 
filled all eyes; for the second the hearers rolled about in 
uncontrolled laughter; for the third the entire host of the 
enemy fell asleep ; whereupon the Irishmen took their harp 
and fled, claiming the victory. 

Nowadays the harp does not play much alone, but it 
contributes to the "three great strains" as an important 
member of the orchestra. There is no necessity to watch 
for any particular passage; its sound is unmistakable. The 
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player, nearly always a woman, plucks the strings in what 
is considered a becoming feminine attitude (perhaps that 
is why so few men play the instrument) and produces the 
charming, silvery, rather heartless sound we all know. It 
is an adornment, perhaps, rather than an essential of or- 
chestral music, but as such is of great value when its effects 
are not overdone, 

THE PERCUSSION FAMILY 

The percussion family is both the oldest and the youngest 
of the orchestral families. The rhythmic beating of some 
kind of drum has been inciting warriors to battle in Asia 
and Africa ever since people took sides in a quarrel. It does 
not seem to have reached Europe, however, until the Cru : 
saders brought back the KETTLEDRUM, an early version of 
the large inverted bowls (timpani) one sees at the back of 
the orchestra. It is said that the Swiss were the first people to 
use drums, which they did with excellent effect and to the 
envy of other nations, in their successful struggle for free- 
dom. For years they were the specialty of military music, 
though sometimes they were borrowed to incite people to 
the less ferocious kinds of valor. There is, for instance, an 
illustration of a game of football in England, about 1620, 
where drummers ^re to be seen running up and down the 
touchline, beating their instruments to spur on their side; 
also possibly to drown the cries of the fallen, large numbers 
of whom have apparently been taken off the field, and are 
being attended to by doctors. 

Very soon after this, however, Monteverdi, an enor- 
mously original musician, put a "thunderous noise" of 
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muffled drams under the stage at a dramatic moment of 
his opera Orfeo; imitators went on with the idea, and 
before long they were to be heard in the ordinary orchestra. 
Berlioz, an inveterate experimenter, used no fewer than 
sixteen timpani with sixteen drummers to beat them in 
his Requiem, besides writing a long chapter on the proper 
playing of them in his important book. He treated the 
drummer with great respect. "He ought," he said, "to be 
an excellent musician, and endowed with an ear of extreme 
delicacy. That is why good drummers are so rare." 

The good drummer is less rare now. In most orchestras 
he is capable of anything from the gentlest purr to the 
most earsplitting roar, and he has the most delicate sense 
of rhythm possible. If Berlioz could hear a first-class per- 
formance of Ravel's Bolero he would, no doubt, be satis- 
fied that his commands are being carried out. 

The bass drums and side drums have their own players, 
who also often manage the TRIANGLE and CYMBALS, and any 
other effects the modern composer demands. And that 
is no light job, for they may be anything from the rattling 
of heavy chains required by Schonberg to the tapping of a 
typewriter as in Parade by Satie. Some composers are 
apparently on their way back to the seventeenth century, 
where we read that a play with a "Droll of Moors" was 
accompanied by three pipes "which, met together with the 
tongs, keys, frying-pan, gridirons, and salt-box, make a 
very melodious music; which the worse it is performed the 
better it is accepted." 

The modern variants of the gridiron and frying pan 
are, however, very beautifully and conscientiously handled. 
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To observe the athlete in back divide his attention and 
powers between all the different things he has to do, leap- 
ing to his feet to clash his cymbals, hammering his tubular 
bells a most charming and musical sound gently strik- 
ing his triangle or glockenspiel, shaking his tambourine, 
sounding his gong, rattling his chains, or whatever else it 
is to watch him contend with all this is most fascinating 
and absorbing. There is no harder-worked man in the 
orchestra in some of the up-to-date compositions. 

The percussion is the pepper and salt, the sugar and 
spice of the orchestra, to be used sparingly but with gr'eat 
effect. Tchaikovsky's Nutcracker Suite is full of the most 
charming orchestration of the kind that is easy to hear, 
and he shows many of these things working clearly and 
effectively, and adding enormously both to the color and 
to the rhythm of the music. 



This, then, is the orchestra. The composer and the in- 
strument maker, hand in hand (the composer always 
slightly ahead), have worked together down the ages, the 
executant close by, ready to display their wares to the not 
always admiring public. 

Next comes the music they play. 

This book is concerned only with the music the ordinary 
listener is likely to hear at the ordinary symphony con- 
cert: nothing very ancient, nothing very modern. Never- 
theless, to enjoy that limited, if superb, program, it is 
necessary to know something of musical history. One 
wants, for instance, to know what to expect when one 
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goes to hear a piano concerto by Bach or one by Brahms, 
who lived years later. A composer belongs to his own day, 
as do the instruments for which he wrote; his music is 
conditioned by the times in which he lived. To cultivate 
the historic sense, to know where and when he worked, 
and what was going on in his particular part of the world, 
is to appreciate him a great deal better. It is important, 
too, to know where he comes in the procession of music 
down the ages. Music and the orchestra did not spring 
into being. The art of music is young compared to the 
other arts (and indeed it may well be at the very begin- 
ning of its career), but, for all that, it has an ancient and 
romantic history with a fascination all its own. 



2. 

^A Chapter of History 



HERE we must leave our orchestra for a while and 
return to the first of all instruments, still the most beautiful, 
still the most beloved the human voice. 

There was instrumental music in the ancient civiliza- 
tions; the Greeks, the Egyptians and the Romans had 
their bands of players. Music as we know it, however, 
emerged from the twilight of what we call the Dark Ages 
in a form that was vocal. The Christian Era had arrived 
with its worship by song, and, broadly speaking, music" 
tended to run in two streams, the religious and the secu- 
lar Pope Gregory with his plain song and rules and reg- 
ulations on the one hand, the troubadour with his love 
song on the other. Out of the two, when at length their 
waters mingled, came modern music and the composer as 
we know him. There was always the instrument player 
too, and it is interesting to watch him develop in skill and 
grow in importance as vocal and instrumental music 
merged, slowly, almost imperceptibly, into each other. 

I 

eARLY 



It must have been a great day for the cave man when he 
first discovered he could sing. Perhaps that was when he 
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noticed that the short sharp barks he gave when angry 
scattered his family, whereas his gentle, purring hum 
brought them circling round with the latest root or nut or 
fish in their hands. Perhaps he tried to imitate the birds. 
Perhaps he found that his work went better when he made 
a pleasant noise to match the rhythm of his moving hands. 
Certainly he lifted up his voice and sang after his fashion as 
soon as he learned to worship, for music, the richest of all 
languages, has always been the means by which man could 
most easily approach his gods. Love, joy and sorrow, tri- 
umph and anxiety, the prayers, praise and thanksgivings 
associated with great events these things are most readily 
expressed in music; human life, as soon as it awoke to these 
things, was lived to a musical accompaniment. 

The ancient Greeks even evolved a way of writing it 
down, a system wherein letters of the alphabet stood for 
a series of sounds; the Romans also invented something 
of the kind. The Jews lived a life shot through with music. 
They "played before the Lord on all manner of instru- 
ments made of fir wood," and sang while they played. The 
people of the Old Testament, in fact, "said it with music" 
on every possible occasion. Readers of the Bible carry 
away fragments of history, unforgettable pictures of events 
and characters, all enshrined in music. "Ill hang my harp 
on the weeping willow tree" we sing in our comic song, 
hardly knowing that we are using the ancient image for 
melancholy bequeathed to us by the Jews to put away 
music, to have no heart to sing. That phrase lives on from 
grief of the Babylonian captivity, when, as the last ulti- 
mate misery, even music ceased. "We hanged our harps 
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upon the willows. . . . How shall we sing the Lord's song 
in a strange land?" 

II 

THE JMUSIC OF CHRISTIANITY 

Historians have said, however, that music as we under- 
stand it began with Christianity. The early Christians, 
kneeling secretly in their catacombs, safe for the moment, 
their persecutors out of earshot, naturally sang together. 
How else could they express and share the ecstasy of faith 
that inspired them but by music ? Urged on by St. Paul 
with his "Speak to one another in psalms and hymns/' they 
took with them wherever they went their habit of "singing 
together on a stated day," as the Younger Pliny complained 
when he was worrying his emperor as to how best to sup- 
press them. In a few hundred years they had sung them- 
selves into the beginning of a liturgy with music firmly 
woven into its fabric. What we know as church music 
came into being. 

Church music has always been, and still is, carefully 
disciplined. Music, the youngest of the arts, grows like 
all young things, with vehement energy now in one direc- 
tion, now in another. From time to time a wave of 
"newness" seems to sweep it, and ears have to be rapidly 
adjusted to understand a fresh development of the lan- 
guage. What is an insupportable and savage noise to one 
generation is often a commonplace of beauty to the next. 
It is natural, perhaps, that a church congregation should 
always prefer the kind of music that is behind the times, 
something that they are used to hearing, that will sink 
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quietly in and not disturb the prescribed flow of thought, 
or bring new and forcible ideas of its own, as is music's 
disconcerting way. "Sing unto the Lord a new song," 
exasperated composers will always -cry, and the Church 
will always make cautious answer: "Yes, but not too 
new. . . ." 

It was so with the early Church. In three hundred years 
or so Christianity had spread over the world like an in- 
coming tide bearing on its bosom all the flotsam and jetsam 
of singable music that could be fitted into its services. 
Wherever they went the Christians sang. One must not, 
however, imagine them trolling out melodies, spontaneous, 
free, clinging to their exhilarating high notes or rolling out 
the bass in the joy of worship as they would now. The 
learned Greeks, by that time, were bringing system into 
music. They had worked out a system of scales which 
correspond, roughly, to the white notes of our piano, and 
the Christians probably sang their hymns in a mixture 
of that' and the Jewish songs of their grandfathers. To 
our modern ears it would seem a dismal, restricted kind 
of sound, hardly singing, not very far removed, in fact, 
from a rhythmic recitation by a speaking voice. 

Whatever it was, however, it was altogether too free for 
the rigors of the early Fathers, and in the fourth century 
Bishop Ambrose took the matter up. He found church 
music in a state he described as "disorderly," and he drew 
up a set of rules for composers that lasted until the great 
Pope Gregory, at the end of the sixth century, took it in 
hand and introduced his plain song, the Gregorian chant, 
that has remained in use from that day to this. 

It is interesting to note how works of art survive the 
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world's illnesses in their quiet way. Wars and other pes- 
tilences come and go, empires rise and fall, their rulers 
and heroes are worshiped and forgotten; but an arrange- 
ment of sounds such as Pope Gregory's chant remains, and 
when the tumult and the shouting dies there it is exactly 
the same as before. When the sight of the English slaves 
in the Roman market set the reigning pope wondering 
whether such handsome people might not have souls 
worth saving, he sent St. Augustine and a band of forty 
monks to see what he could do among the barbarians of 
a foggy little island. They marched into Canterbury, 
using the universal language music. The plain song they 
sang was Deprecamur te, Domine, and in 1897, not so very 
long ago, the English Benedictine monks commemorated 
the thirteen-hundredth anniversary of the event by doing 
it again. They went to the same place and sang the same 
words to the same tune; and in the centuries to come no 
doubt they will be found there, singing them once more. 

Ill 

CHURCH JMUSIC 

Pope Gregory formed a great collection of hymns for 
use throughout the ecclesiastical year (it is still a canon of 
the Roman Catholic liturgy), and from that time church 
music walked meekly in the narrow path prescribed for 
it by the high authorities whose watchword was discipline. 
The early Middle Ages, a grim period for Europe, were 
severe on heresy of any kind; the slightest deviation from 
that path was musical heresy and forbidden accordingly. 
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Art, a thing that must be full of change like the sky, is 
impossible without freedom, and church music struggled 
ineffectually to grow in the iron rules that bound it. Some 
historians complain bitterly of the Church's deadening 
influence throughout those centuries; but one must also 
remember the immense amount of time, talent and enthu- 
siasm expended in collecting music, writing it down, argu- 
ing over points of grammar, protecting it from outside in- 
fluences, fighting always to preserve what the learned 
monks felt to be its integrity. Only in the monasteries was 
music preserved, and if it was treated somewhat as a dead 
language it was also given the respect always paid to the 
dead. Other music, the secular kind, was handed down 
orally, and perpetually being lost or ruined in the process. 

But some monasteries there must have been, in England 
at all events, where the music was lighthearted enough. 
That gay and delicious mystery, "Sumer Is Icumen In," is 
attributed to a monk of Reading, John of Fornsete, and 
it is as full of an entirely natural joie de vwre as any song 
in the world. The mystery of it lies in the fact that it was 
written in the early thirteenth century, and yet it belongs, 
musically, to the fifteenth or, one might say, to any cen- 
tury after the fifteenth, for it is still sung and enjoyed 
whenever people sit round the fire for a sing. 

It is in the form of a canon, or round, a kind of musical 
game, very beloved later on by the English, who like to 
make a game out of anything they can. Everyone sings 
the same tune, but starting separately, one after the other, 
and the genius of the composer turns their combined 
efforts into a complicated, closely woven part song. No one 
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had written anything of the kind before, and it was a 
hundred and fifty years before anything of the same kind 
was written again, so John of Fornsete goes down in his- 
tory as that exceedingly rare person, the supremely original 
genius who draws his inspiration, apparently, from the 
future and not from the past* 

IV 

CHOIRS 

Church music went proudly and safely on its way, and 
with the rapidly growing wealth and prestige of its bishops 
it produced singers and players regardless of expense, tvho 
performed it to the wonder of the world. Pope Gregory, 
determined to have his plain song properly sung, had 
started a singing school for boys in Rome, and set a stand- 
ard for choirs that others were quick to copy. Song schools 
sprang up all over Europe, and the choirboy, with his angel 
voice and of. ten far from angelic disposition, took his place 
in the world's affection a place he has since firmly held. 

He was kept in order. A Church which held its com- 
posers in such an iron grip was not likely to relax on its 
executants. Here are some of the rules for the welfare of 
the choirboys of St. Benigne, at Dijon, in the eleventh 
century: 

At Nocturns, and indeed at all the Hours, if the boys 
commit any fault in the psalmody or other singing, either 
by sleeping or suchlike transgressions, let there be no sort 
of delay but let them be stripped forthwith of frock and 
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cowl, and beaten in their shirt only . . . with pliant and 
smooth osier rods for that purpose. If any of them, 
weighed down with sleep, sing ill at Nocturns, then the 
Master giveth into his hand a reasonable great book, to 
hold until he be awake. 



Small wonder that, later on, volunteers ran out and 
choirboys had to be impressed like other victims. 

They were, however, getting a training that would 
make them worthy of an aristocratic profession. Here, for 
instance, are some of the rules for the choristers of Wells, 
in England, in 1443, a time when table manners were of 
the roughest description. 

When the boys are duly seated they should behave like 
gentlemen; they should take up their meat with nicety 
and decorum; cut or carefully break their bread, drink 
only when their mouths are empty; and eat their food 
slowly and not ravenously. They should separate, the 
bone from the meat; they should not clean their teeth with 
their knives. . , . 

That certainly was good enough behavior for the highest 
in the land; and besides these lessons in manners they were 
having an education not only in church singing, but in 
grammar, poetry and the playing of instruments. When 
one considers the ignorance in which people lived in those 
days, even the clergy, one sees that a chorister was indeed 
a scholarship boy, his voice rewarding him with oppor- 
tunities far beyond his fellows. 
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V 
'^MUSIC FOR PLEASURE 

Though the monasteries might live with their plain 
song in a world of their own, there was another world of 
music outside. Church music drove its stately coach-and- 
four, magnificent in its trappings, superb in its uniformity, 
down its narrow road, but the jungle on either side was 
thronged with those bright-eyed, fascinating creatures, the 
bards, minstrels, troubadours, and trouveres, minnesingers, 
jongleurs enchanting names that still carry all romance 
in the very sound of them. These people were all making 
music, each in his own way; all experimenting; mixing it 
with poetry, with juggling, with sidesplitting jokes, with 
dancing, with adventures, all with one simple object to 
entertain. 

To trace the origins of these possibly less deserving but 
exceedingly lovable people, one must go back again to the 
very beginning. . , . 

VI 

<THE 1&ARDS 

One may be fairly sure that as soon as our cave man 
had stumbled upon speech one of the very first uses he put 
it to was to catch another rarer kind of man with a gift of 
mimicry, a flashing eye and a rolling voice, and set him to 
telling stories round the evening fire to amuse the rest. 

Very soon these people were a class apart. The Druids 
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had their bards as their third order, people, it is surmised, 
whose particular business was music and poetry. Their 
long epics in praise of their gods or the valorous deeds of 
their heroes were probably half spoken, half sung, to the 
accompaniment of a lyre, and were, no doubt, a great fea- 
ture of their ceremonial. Very likely the bard was there 
with a song when the sacred mistletoe was cut, ritually, 
with the golden sickle. A less pleasant part of his duty was 
to sing (according to Pliny) to drown the cries of the 
sacrificial victims. No doubt his music helped matters. 
Doctors of the Middle Ages used loud music as an anes- 
thetic for their surgery, and the many "Hanging Songs" 
which persisted until a century or so ago were doubtless 
sung with the same idea, to console and fortify and distract. 
The lovely "Fortune, My Foe, Why Dost Thou Frown on 
Me?" was sung in Tudor times while prisoners were led 
through the streets to execution, and a beautiful and com- 
forting thing it would be to take to the grave with you. The 
air was used by Byrd in the days of Queen Elizabeth and, 
with a wandering free accompaniment, turned into an 
exquisitely sad song that brings tears to the eyes to this 
day, even when heard from a concert platform. 

The Druids, when their time came to an end, scattered 
to Ireland, to the rocky fastnesses of Scotland and Wales 
(where the eisteddfod, that great gathering to celebrate 
music and poetry, survives as a delightful and lively relic 
of their bards), leaving behind them the incorrigible wish 
to be entertained which still animates the people of 
England. When the Romans came it is a question if they 
contributed much to music beyond their victorious trumpet 
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and bugle battle cries; but they must have brought a few 
of their joculators, their laughter makers, with them to 
while away the time in the boredom of camp life on a 
dismal outpost of their empire. No doubt the local story- 
teller did his share, too, and learned much from his con- 
queror co-professional. 

Meanwhile the scalds, those tremendous Scandinavian 
bards, were singing their magnificent epics on all occa- 
sions: at state banquets and festivities, at coronations and 
triumphal marches, at funerals and weddings of the great, 
but also on the battlefield to inspire their warriors to deeds 
of courage and console them in death ancestors of that 
admired but (musically) despised thing, the military brass 
band. Their music has entirely disappeared they had no 
race of monkish enthusiasts to write it down but their 
poetry remains, a wonder of nobility and chivalry in lan- 
guage and in feeling. 

VII 

'THE 



From great and important musicians like these, poets 
laureate appointed by kings to recount great events and 
deeds, and to explain to listeners their importance (an 
excellent form of publicity then, as now), the small man 
emerged; the wandering gleeman, the harper, the profes- 
sional storyteller, whose business it was not to instruct, 
or to guide opinion, or to magnify the small deeds of the 
great, but simply to entertain. He slung his instrument 
across his back, filled his memory with all the tales and 
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dance tunes he could find, and set out on his way, calling 
at any house or village where he could find a handful of 
people to listen to him for the price of a meal. 

He was certainly made welcome. That he must have 
been a familiar figure at every possible kind of gathering 
is apparent from the numberless tales of daring people, 
who when they wished to do some spying or escaping, dis- 
guised themselves as wandering minstrels. Alfred the 
Great, when the Danes were after him, put on the dress 
of a gleeman and boldly entered the Danish encampment 
at Edington. He sang and played and entertained his 
patrons, taking the while a good look round at their dis- 
positions, noting them with that admirable brain and 
memory of his. Bowing himself out after being suitably 
rewarded he called his followers together and made a 
surprise attack that turned the scale of his fortunes and 
ended in victory and his own restoration. 

Such stories show that it was not only the professional 
who made music. The amateur could evidently more 
than hold his own. It was becoming the proper and 
aristocratic thing to be musical. A well-brought-up young 
man should be able to take his turn at the lyre as a matter 
of course. He was an object of pitying scorn if he could 
not. There is a story told by the Venerable Bede of the 
unfortunate Caedmon, who, fine poet though he was, was 
not practiced in the art of verse and music making. At a 
banquet, when the harp was sent round the table in the 
customary manner for each guest to make his contribu- 
tion to the evening, Caedmon was seen to rise in shame 
and leave the table. He went home rather than confess 
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that he could not sing. The legend is that he was visited 
that night by an angel, who came to him and said: "Caed- 
mon, sing of the beginning of creatures," and lo! he found, 
to his joy, that he could do so, and from that moment he 
could face his fellows again* 

A gleeman, or minstrel, as he was beginning to be 
called, might be riffraff, forbidden to enter the stricter 
monasteries where he might corrupt the monks, both 
musically with his thirds and sixths, and morally with his 
gay but heathen songs; he might be a poor peddler of his 
art, without a penny to bless himself with; but at the 
other extreme he might equally well be an honored guest 
at half the courts of Europe. A successful gleeman was 
welcome wherever he wandered. He was a noncombatant 
in the many squabbles of warring barons and princes that 
continually tore the small states of Central Europe asunder, 
and by reason of his profession he could go in safety any- 
where. An Anglo-Saxon poem in the Exeter Codex, called 
"The Traveller's Song," supposed to have come to England 
from Germany with some of the Saxon ancestors, is an 
account of the doings of one Widsith, a wandering glee- 
man; and, a gorgeous, adventurous life he had. 

These traveling musicians, successes and failures, earn 
our gratitude; they were keeping secular music alive, 
popularizing it, fertilizing the soul of Europe ready for 
the wonderful upspringing of life that came with the 
Crusades^ when the grim asceticism of the early Middle 
Ages gave way before the warmth, color and romance of 
the new world feeling that was born of chivalry and re- 
ligious fervor. That was a wonderful moment in the 
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history of Europe. It was like the coming of spring after 
a hard winter; the icecap broke and the flowers of man's 
life, music and poetry, burgeoned. The beauty of nature, 
the beauty of women, the beauty of rhythm and dance 
all these rediscovered delights called for music. St. Francis, 
the living embodiment of it all, with his birds, his little 
brothers and sisters of the forest, his joy in all natural 
things, called himself the singer, the troubadour of God, 
the jongleur of Our Lady. To praise the gifts of nature in 
song seemed a simple duty. It was then that the trouba- 
dour found his voice and the love song arrived, to remain 
with us forever. 

VIII 

<THE JCOVE SONG 

The troubadours of Provence (or trouveres as they were 
called farther north) were great singers for nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty years. Their chansons, serenades, their 
Arcadian fastourelles, gave us what are still favorite lyrical 
titles to describe the mood of song, though the tensons, 
quarrelsome songs, and the servantes, what might be now 
termed political songs, have disappeared from our lists 
perhaps fortunately. The troubadour himself remains, a 
figure of pure romance, touching his guitar and singing 
to his lady; a knightly figure with something of Pierrot 
about him, a gallant yet wistful conqueror; a man of 
action, a lover and an artist all at the same time. Small 
wonder that he glows from the pages of history, blue, 
scarlet and gold, like an ancient illumination. 
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The troubadour's influence on love-making was almost 
as great and as far-reaching as his influence on music. 
The lady of his choice was put on a pedestal from which 
it has taken her centuries to descend, centuries to find 
her way back to the comfortable levels of give-and-take 
companionship, where she generally finds herself today. 
She was put as far out of reach as possible the farther 
the greater her attraction. An object of adoration, a dis- 
tressed damsel for rescuing, a living wrong to be redressed, 
she might be all these things, particularly if wellborn and 
beautiful but never simply a woman to be loved and to 
love in return. The glint of a lily-white hand drawing 
back a curtain, a glance across the tilting yard, a smile 
(even to someone else), a lock of hair, these were ample 
food for the troubadour's passion, for the burden of his 
song. 

He seemed rather to prefer the more hopeless kinds of 
love. The story of the famous Provencal troubadour, 
Jeffrey Rudel, shows this. He was told by a brother of 
Richard Coeur de Lion of a lady, a wondrously beautiful 
lady in Tripoli; returning crusaders had brought word 
of her charm and fascination. Immediately Rudel fell in 
love with the image of her in his own imagination. He 
started instantly on a pilgrimage to Tripoli to gaze at 
the walls of her house. He was, however, a poor sailor, 
and the ardor of his passion combined with the roughness 
of the sea to make him so ill that he could not land when 
at last he reached the country of his beloved. The lady, 
touched to the heart to hear his story, went on board. He 
opened his eyes to say he now knew happiness the hap- 
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piness of having looked upon her face and thus he died. 
"He died of love/' they all said, and applauded his end 
as consecrated to a great passion. The lady went home 
to build him a magnificent tomb of porphyry with an 
Arabic inscription, and then took the veil a sacrifice to 
a love that was not even her own. 

The Age of Chivalry abounds in stories like this, all 
told with music of poetry and melody, an ideal of human 
love that was shot through with an almost mystical rev- 
erence for beauty sheer, breath-taking beauty (an ideal 
that the motion picture still hopefully pursues) and had 
no relation whatever to humdrum daily life. That, the 
beauty of the ordinary, the poetry in common things, was 
left for the songs of a later generation. 

IX 

THE TROUBADOURS 

The troubadour in point of fact did not, as a rule, 
"touch his guitar," or any other instrument. He traveled 
with a minstrel and a jongleur, who did that for him, who 
performed at his bidding the music and poems he had 
invented; or, if he preferred to sing himself, accompanied 
him on the viol. He was the master, the aristocrat, the 
knightly member of the fraternity. He had as fellows 
kings and emperors. The English Richard Coeur de Lion 
was a troubadour, and his servant Blondel (who so cleverly 
discovered his master's prison by singing a song they both 
knew outside its walls) was his minstrel. The King of 
Navarre and the tremendous Charles of Anjou were others. 
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Music, naturally enough with exponents like these, became 
enormously the fashion. The splendid tournaments, 
queened over by a "fayre ladye," were nothing without 
the chanson that brought them to a romantic climax, when 
the rose was flung to a troubadour, who was perhaps a 
mystery, some prince who might wish to disclose his hope- 
less but undying love in this picturesque if oblique fashion. 

A troubadour, if he did not wander from court to court, 
taking his band of minstrels and jongleurs with him, 
might be attached to a particular patron to follow him 
whithersoever he went, even into battle. Taillef er, William 
the Conqueror's troubadour, rushed first of anyone to the 
attack at the Battle of Hastings, singing his song of 
Roland, throwing his sword into the air and catching it 
again (as a drum major on parade does to this day), enter- 
taining his patron to the last, but killing three of the 
enemy before he was struck down himself. 

If a quieter life was more in his line his nobleman might 
support him and his family, keeping a private band. In 
theory the troubadour was unpaid, singing for the love 
of it, and the wandering life; in practice he often settled 
down on a very comfortable salary in an honorable posi- 
tion. But whatever he got he was worth it. He brought 
a rare breath of poetry wherever he went, whether it was 
to a dull wedding banquet, or to the solemn and lonely 
veille des armes, the vigil in chapel that the knight must 
keep before the day of his investiture. Both artistically 
and personally he was someone of value, and he did much 
to further the cause of music by bringing it into honored 
prominence in the finer moments of life. 
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The fashion spread. England shared in the musical 
splendors of France. Germany had her minnesingers 
the word minne means love who began a little later. The 
minnesingers were more democratic. There was not with 
them the same distinction between the player and the 
singer; a man who wrote his song generally sang it and 
played his own accompaniment. They, also, sang love 
songs, but of a rather more heroic and full-blooded kind, 
if slightly more matter-of-fact. That was Germany's splen- 
did period, the time of the Hohenstaufen emperors and 
the Second Crusade; the magnificently idealistic feeling 
alight in the country was reflected in the minnesinger 
songs and legends. The singers went to the Crusade, 
taking their lovely songs from the Rhine and the Danube 
valleys to mingle With those of other traditions, helping 
to make music the universal, the entirely supernational, 
thing it ought to be. 

X 

WANDERING ^MUSICIANS 

This beautiful and rich period came to an end. The 
Crusades finished, and there was no Peter the Hermit to 
rouse Europe in the cause of peace as he had roused them 
to the succor of the Holy Land. The new generations fell 
on each other instead of on the infidel. Wars came and the 
troubadours ceased to sing, though their art flourished for 
a few more decades in Spain. The minnesinger declined 
into the meistersinger, with schools of pedants bent on 
rules and regulations. The principals dropped out, leaving 
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the smaller people, the minstrels, to get on as best they 
could without them. 

At first they did pretty well. They tramped about, bands 
of them; fiddlers, pipers, trumpeters, singers, ready for 
weddings, parties, tournaments or dances on the village 
green. Sometimes a nobleman would hire them for a 
banquet; sometimes he would take them into his house- 
hold. Besides these wayfarers there weire always pam- 
pered court minstrels, the stars of the profession, attached 
to king or prince, better paid than many people. In 
England when Lord Clinton sent six of his musicians to 
help at a celebration in Maxtoke Church they were paid 
four shillings, whereas the officiating priests got only two. 
There was Raherus, the court minstrel of King Henry I, 
a musician who founded the hospital of St. Bartholomew. 
His art brought him such royal favor that he was given a 
manor in Hertfordshire where he was able to afford a 
band of his own, a company of viol players with silver 
bows. Music was becoming a necessary accompaniment to 
life. Ulrich von Lichenstein, for example, had two trom- 
bone players, two fiddlers and one flautist, whom he 
mounted on horseback and took with him when he trav- 
eled to console him for the boredom of the journey, much 
as people in these days install a radio in their cars. 

The minstrel, however, was falling in the social scale. 
The respectable world has never thought highly of people 
with no fixed abode. He became, in spite of his art, very 
nearly a rogue and a vagabond. In his troop were the con- 
jurers and jugglers, the soothsayers, the learned dogs and 
the dancing bears; no doubt the party brought with them 
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regrettable habits of dice throwing and other things that 
the law forbade as "sportive acts." Actors and mounte- 
banks had always been considered disreputable the 
Romans in the fourth century even excluded such people 
from the benefits of the Christian sacraments and these 
performers were often little removed from actors. 

In England they were certainly a tough lot. There is 
a record of their doings in John of Gaunt's time, at the 
annual meeting of a Court of Minstrels. It gives one an 
idea of their perfect day. After a decorous morning, 
proceeding two and two to church, making music the 
while, followed by discussions on various aspects of their 
art and presentations to the principal officers of the court, 
a wine cup made a lively finish, and they had dinner. 
After that, a bull was turned out for them, and they 
spent the rest of the day baiting it with a barbarity that was 
remarkable even for those barbarous days. The villagers 
did not join in this, but discreetly turned their backs, 
already giving the license always allowed to the artistic 
temperament. 

In Germany, though the minstrels' art might be appre- 
ciated, their society certainly was not. An old lawbopk 
calls them "ehr und recht los" without honor and right. 
When they died in that country their property was con- 
fiscated. One can imagine that they did their best to die 
elsewhere. 

But in spite of all this they survived and persisted. The 
call of the road is a strong one, the call of music stronger 
still; when both come together they are irresistible to a 
certain kind of temperament. Younger sons, too musical 
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monks, the artist adventurer, and that interesting person, 
the wandering scholar such people were continually 
joining them, young and full of enthusiasm; and the art 
of music continued to grow. 

XI 

THE ^MINSTREL SETTLES VOWN 

But the magnificent thirteenth century was over. Medi- 
eval Europe was passing away. Printing revolutionized 
learning, gunpowder changed the art of war. There came 
a terrifying, lawless period when roads were infested with 
highwaymen, and if there were kings and rulers they 
seemed always away, fighting other kings and rulers. The 
tendency of people was to keep together; to congregate 
in villages which rapidly became towns; to turn them- 
selves into citizens, thankful to be law-abiding. The wan- 
dering minstrel settled down into respectability with the 
rest of the world under the shelter of organized peace and 
safety. He began to teach his art to the unprofessional, to 
the musical baker, shoemaker, night watchman. There 
was leisure now to attend to the improvement of instru- 
ments, and enthusiastic scientists and mechanics were at 
hand to give advice. Hitherto the human voice had been 
the only thing that really counted in music, but now the 
orchestra as we know it was on its way. 

The wayfaring minstrel was gone, but we must look 
back on "these poor dejected fellows," as Stoeving calls 
them, with gratitude and affection, for it is largely to 
them that we owe our modern music* While the rnusi- 
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cians were doing their best with rules and regulations to 
keep innovations out, the talented riffraff were continually 
experimenting, letting music grow in its own way with 
the strength, the irresistible force that comes from freedom. 
The stricter monks might work themselves into a fever to 
prevent the unholy fashion of the singing of different 
notes by different people at the same time, thereby ob- 
scuring the words and distracting the congregation, but 
the minstrels without a rule between them were winning 
the battle. "You sing the tune, I'll make up something to 
go with it/' one was saying to his partner, feeling his way 
about in thirds and sixths, trying his descants an accom- 
panying tune that ran quietly above and below the mel- 
ody like a twisting stream. Like John of Reading they 
were on their way to harmony, to polyphonic "many- 
voiced" music, to music of the kind we hear at an instru- 
mental concert. 

There was no keeping the new kind of music out. By 
the middle of the sixteenth century it had invaded the 
Church liturgy, bringing with it music that was not only 
secular but had sometimes undesirable associations (such 
as the words of the more than worldly Boccaccio). The 
famous Council of Trent was called to discuss such abuses. 
The die-hards with their austerities were overruled and 
what is called the golden age of ecclesiastical music began. 
Palestrina was there to show in his church motets the won- 
derful patterns he could weave out of his many voices; and, 
even more important, the superb devotional heights to 
which music could soar. His motets and masses remain to 
this day the supreme expression of the sacred mysteries of 
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the Catholic Church, and still color the thought of reli- 
gious music. 

XII 
VOICE INTO INSTRUMENT 

Secular music, always quietly developing, now came to 
the fore. Palestrina himself wrote madrigals, though in 
his case they are not very different from his church music. 
When he died at the end of the sixteenth century, and his 
tremendous musical personality ceased to be a living force, 
a time of experiment and transition set in. Instruments, 
now greatly improved, began to assert themselves more 
and more. The accompaniment of a song became an inte- 
gral part of it, and composers were quick to take advan- 
tage of this immense new field for their labors. 

Whether instrumental music can be said to have evolved 
from vocal music or whether the two kinds grew up to- 
gether, each borrowing from the other, is a point on which 
historians disagree. Certainly in the very early days the 
words were what mattered, whether they were fitted to 
an existing tune (as in the first of all troubadour songs, 
when it is recorded that Sir Raimbaut de Vaqueiras, a cele- 
brated troubadour of about 1200, was persuaded to invent 
words and make a song out of a dance played to the com- 
pany by a minstrel), or whether they came first and the 
tune afterward. Music was designed to help the rhythm, 
to emphasize dramatic points. Now, however, in the great 
closely woven choruses, massive structures of sound that 
grew more and more complicated as the ingenuity and 
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experience of composers increased, words could not be 
heard, and so ceased to matter. Melody began to be con- 
sidered for its own sake. The beauty of a solo voice 
singing an air that was lovely and satisfying in itself 
inspired the players of instruments to attempt to do like- 
wise. They might not achieve anything to compare with 
that most perfect of all musical instruments, but undoubt- 
edly they made music of their own. Soon compositions 
were written that were labeled "Apt for Voyces or Vyols," 
and a party of singers round a table might at any time give 
way to a party of viol players trying the effect of the same 
music in a different medium. Thus chamber music started 
on its way, and our orchestra came appreciably nearer. 

Queen Elizabeth of England, who was constantly enter- 
tained with music when she paid her visits to the great 
houses of her reign, enjoyed this instrumental kind. "Her 
Majesty graciously admitted into her presence a notable 
consort of six musicians." This was written of one of 
her outings; and the concert apparently pleased her so 
much that there was "a variety of consorted music at 
dinner time." It would seem, therefore, that the respon- 
sibility part of it, anyway for what is known as "restau- 
rant" music must be laid at the door of the good Queen 
Bess. 

Shakespeare's England was, in fact, having its golden 
age of music as well as of poetry, and making a very con- 
siderable contribution to its development. The land had 
grown rich, and with wealth and leisure and royal encour- 
agement came a fashion for music-making that swept the 
country. The Tudor house with its new comfort, its tapes- 
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tried walls, its curtains and cushions, its candlelit halls 
and vast hospitality, was made for music, and musicians, 
with a special little gallery to show them off, became part 
of the household whenever they could be afforded. Once 
more a man of parts was expected to join in, to be his own 
gleeman as in King Alfred's day, and he had better bestir 
himself to learn to do so properly. Morley, the music 
teacher, wrote a Plaine and Easie Introduction to Prac- 
ticalle Music \e to meet the case. He prefaces it by describ- 
ing the sad plight of a young man asked to take part in a 
song and being forced to refuse for want of knowledge, 
whereupon "every one began to wonder, yea, some whis- 
pered how I was brought up." It was Caedmon over again, 
only now instead of rushing from the banquet and waiting 
for a gift from heaven the musically destitute were ex- 
pected to settle down to lessons and qualify for musician- 
ship by hard work. 

If musical accomplishment was as necessary as all this, 
naturally people unendowed with voices turned to instru- 
ments; and composers, who, in those burgeoning, blossom- 
ing days of England, were as enterprising as their fellow 
islanders as regards uncharted seas, wrote them plenty to 
play. Compositions in the orthodox technique that came 
from Flanders and Italy continued, but invention and ex- 
periment were in the air. Songs were written for single 
voices with accompaniment of four stringed instruments; 
Byrd even wrote a sextet for strings. The superb English 
madrigal school, a group of composers who for thirty years 
or so wrote madrigals that have made the word stand for 
all that is fresh and natural, all that is gay and lovely in 
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part singing, often noted that their delicious songs might 
be played or sung with equal effect. (It was at this mo- 
ment of high tide in the musical affairs of England, when 
students from all over Europe flocked to London to learn 
the bass viol, and English composers and performers were 
welcomed on the Continent as people of consideration in 
the musical world it was then that the Pilgrim Fathers 
stepped on board the Mayflower, leaving, alas, many 
though not all of their lutes, viols and virginals behind 
with other adornments of life, but bearing with them an 
inextinguishable affection for the art their country had 
learned to love.) 

Space does not allow a further description of this inter- 
esting transitional period. The way was paved for the 
orchestra, and it only remained for a genius to arise to 
bring it into being. The procession of Great Masters is, in 
fact, now ready to begin its march down the ages. Great 
composers are, for the most part, people of absorbing inter- 
est, apart from their musical genius, differing profoundly 
in race, character and opportunities; differing still more 
in the bitter failure or high success of their lives; but alike 
in the unswerving passionate pursuit of their art, in the 
dedication of their lives that earned for their genius its 
immortality. 
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I 

^MONTEVERDI, 1567-1643 

THE Italian Monteverdi is considered by many his- 
torians to be the originator of the orchestra, and what was 
then called the "New Music." Others say he was rather the 
last and supreme composer of an old tradition than the 
first of a new because in his famous opera, Orfeo, the prin- 
cipal part is played not by the strings or the wind, but by 
plucked instruments, lutes and the like, doomed, with the 
exception of the harp, to disappear from the orchestra. 
Whichever view is taken, however, Claudio Monteverdi 
remains a most startling musical genius, a powerful and 
original composer, who produced daring effects in his 
music that were unlike anything his audience had heard 
before. 

He had a particularly rich patron who could afford as 
many as forty musicians in his household, and it was the 
business of Monteverdi to find these people music to 
play. In doing this he conceived the remarkable idea of 
combining them all; fifteen viols, two violins, flutes, oboes, 
cornetti, trumpets, trombones, a harp and two harpsi- 
chords, with two little portable organs to keep them 
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together. The dramatic contrasts and astonishing effect he 
drew from resources such as these were certainly new. His 
opera, or rather music drama, with its recitatives, choruses, 
ballets that might be sung or played or danced or all three 
together, showed what music could do in the way of ex- 
pressing every variety of emotion, even when voices were 
silent. The instrumentalists took on a new importance, 
music itself new possibilities. 

But although Monteverdi's audience sat enthralled by 
the novelty and beauty of his music we of this day could 
hardly support listening to the efforts of this great pioneer. 
If by some unlikely chance we found his name on our con- 
cert program we should give the work the curious and 
respectful attention one gives a rare antique, but we should 
hardly enjoy it. Before he died, however, Lully was born, 
the man who, among his other services to music, was to 
put ballet with all its enchanting rhythms into its rightful 
place as a vehicle for music, both in opera and by itself. 
No voices were wanted there, and our orchestra now takes 
a definite step forward in the hands of a master composer- 
violinist-conductor. 

II 

JCULLr, 1633-1687 

Jean-Baptiste Lully was born in Florence of very poor 
parents. He was one of those boys, however, who catch the 
eye of the great That particular gift had to be allied to 
genius if the very poor were to get anywhere in those days 
of temperamental patrons. Lully had it to perfection. He 
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somehow procured, and learned to play, a guitar. Armed 
with that he caught the eye of the wealthy, traveling 
Chevalier de Guise, and thus reached Paris. There he 
played the violin in a service of a rich and wellborn lady 
with such good effect that she took him to court. By the 
time he was twenty he had caught the eye of no less a 
person than the young king, Louis XIV, and he was a 
made man. 

Elaborate dancing was in the tradition of the French 
court. The great Catherine de* Medici, fresh from Italy, 
the home of music, had fostered the idea, and under Louis 
ballets, real ballets of a magnificent, most spectacular kind, 
were given. The king himself danced in surroundings of 
fairy-tale splendor, the court with him. In Lully he found 
just the audacious young genius he wanted to help him 
lead the world in this particular form of art; and lead it 
they did, Lully composing, playing and conducting, beat- 
ing the time, his own idea, with the long stick that was 
destined to survive as the conductor's baton; the king pro- 
viding a string band, unlimited enthusiasm and nearly 
unlimited money. 

Before Lully was thirty he was a rich man and French 
to the backbone. He married, bought a splendid house, 
became the court favorite, acted and danced, played and 
conducted, still composing all the music himself also 
getting himself mixed up in the very worst of the scandals, 
intrigues and vices of that gorgeous, unspeakably disrep- 
utable court. The charm that worked to keep his head 
on his shoulders, when other lost theirs right and left, 
was his music. He was unique, irreplaceable. And so he 
lasted till he was over fifty, when he hit his own foot with 
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his long stick while conducting, and died ingloriously of 
an abscess and blood poisoning. His life has been written 
by a Frenchman, but, according to the Oxford Companion 
to Music, it will "probably never see a translation in full 
in the English language, in which language literature still 
observes certain reticences." 

It is interesting to recall this impression of Lully when 
we hear the beautiful, grave, somewhat despairing melody 
by which most of us know his name. "Rois epais" is a lovely 
song, sung by all singers with deep, religious notes in their 
voices; and one that seems to belong to no particular age. 

Ill 
TURCELL, 1658-1695 

Lully had an enormous musical influence. His vitality, 
his new and orginal way of writing for the stringed orches- 
tra his master provided, his captivating dance rhythms 
and airs and graces even reached across the Channel, and 
affected the English Purcell, writing his music under en- 
tirely different conditions. 

Henry Purcell was born twenty-five years after Lully, 
but, musically, they were contemporaries; they died within 
nine years of each other, both working to the last. 

Purcell is a good example of a man whose music was 
conditioned by the times in which he lived. He luckily 
came in on the crest of the wave that brought music flow- 
ing back into England. He was born in London the year 
Oliver Cromwell died, the year that ended a fifteen-year 
dictatorship. Music in England had been having a difficult 
time. Opinions differ as to whether the Puritans, who had 
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been in possession, disapproved of music as music, or only 
as a wicked and ruinous elaboration of church services; 
the fact remains that a great load rolled off the musical 
life of the country with Cromwell's death. For generations 
the people had looked to the churches for music, and by 
the time he came to die there was hardly a church organ 
to be heard, Dallatn was the only organ builder left. The 
famous choirs were disbanded, the singing boys gone. 
True, Playford published his Dancing Master, and plenty 
of other music for voices and viols. Secular music was 
going on; it took more than a dictatorship to kill the songs 
and dances that had grown up with the people and become 
part of their lives. Theaters, however, were shut, and the 
musicians driven underground, haunting the taverns to 
scratch up what living they could. They had been rather 
spoiled darlings under Charles I, who had issued licenses 
to the genuine ones that gave their profession a standing. 
Now times were sadly changed. 

Our musicians, that were held so delectable and precious 
that they scorned to come into a tavern under twenty shill- 
ings salary for two hours, now wander with their instru- 
ments under their cloaks I mean such as have any into 
all houses of good fellowship, saluting every room where 
there is company with "Will you have any music, gentle- 
men ?" 

Charles II changed all this with lightning rapidity. 

Music came back with a rush. The first thing the new 
king did was to restore the gentlemen and singing boys 
of the Chapel Royal, who had been making religious 
music at the behest of the kings of England since 1135. 
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They had been to York with King John; they had helped 
Henry V to celebrate after Agincourt; they had become 
a musical press gang, stealing the best voices all over the 
country, under Richard III; they had attended the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold; and had had a particularly glorious 
time under Elizabeth. Charles had them going again in 
time for his coronation, and PurcelPs father sang as one 
of the gentlemen. An uncle was made choirmaster and 
copyist at Westminster Abbey. Very soon the young Henry 
showed the family talent; he became one of the children 
of the Chapel Royal, and began his musical careen 

The king, however, was finding the English music very 
dull after the delights of the Paris opera where Lully was 
thumping his long stick to the delight of everyone. A 
puritanical taste still hung over the country. "The town 
musique did come and play, but Lord! what sad music 
they made." It was altogether too sad for Charles, and he 
sent Pelham Humfreys, a budding musician, over to 
France to pick up something more cheerful. Humfreys 
came back full of curls and twists and graces, both personal 
and musical, "an absolute monsieur, full of form and con- 
fidence and vanity." He was too much for the then master 
of the Chapel Royal, who "was esteemed the best musician 
of his time till Pel Humfreys came up, after which he died 
with discontent" Pelham, who had only two more years 
to live, took his place as Master of the Children and soon 
had his eye on Purcell, now beginning to show his creative 
genius. When he was only twelve there was an ode for 
the king's birthday "composed by Master Purcell, one of 
the Children of the Chapell." His voice, however, was 
breaking, so Humfreys got him a job as "keeper, maker, 
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mender, repairer, and tuner of all the regalls, organs, vir- 
ginalls, flutes, and recorders, and all other kind of wind 
instruments whatsoever." The boy could hardly have had 
a better training as composer. 

Soon he was made "Composer in Ordinary with Fee for 
the Violins," in addition to everything else. He was then 
learning, it is thought, from the great Doctor Blow, and 
gossip has it that the magnanimous doctor resigned his 
position as organist of Westminster Abbey in order to let 
Purcell have it. Whether that was the case or not Purcell 
became organist and copyist there, as his father had before 
him, and his musical position became still more assured. 

He wrote what was destined to become a landmark in 
English music, the opera Dido and Aeneas. It had the 
rather inglorious birthplace of a girls' school, the last place 
where one would expect to see the first performance of a 
great composition. The record casually mentions "an 
Opera performed at Mr. Josias Priest's Boarding School 
at Chelsey by young Gentlewomen, the words by Mr* 
Nahum Tate, the Musick composed by Mr. Henry Pur- 
cell" 

The young gentlewomen of Chelsea and Mr. Priest de- 
serve to go down to history, for a more ambitious produc- 
tion for a school it would be hard to imagine. The girls 
must have been extremely good singers, and Mr. Priest or 
someone else very handy at scenery. It is real "grand 
opera," with continuous music, airs, recitatives, choruses, 
and instrumental interludes; no spoken dialogue at all, as 
was the usual fashion of those days. The libretto, which 
follows Virgil closely, is also on a grand scale, making 
great demands on the singers' acting powers. It was, in 
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fact, a new art form in England, and the astonishing thing 
is that Purcell should have achieved it when he never had 
the chance of seeing such a thing, though probably he had 
heard enough about French opera from the "regular mon- 
sieur," Humfreys. 

He was married and soon he found himself with sons 
and daughters to provide for. Misfortune came when three 
children died, but his musical life went on its way. He 
became the "King's Composer," and also was appointed to 
look after "all and every His Majesty's musicall wind In- 
struments," when his early experience of that kind of work 
must have helped him. He was then writing plenty of 
charming, cheerful, rather ornamental music, such as his 
royal master loved and we love still. "Nymphs and Shep- 
herds" is as gay and fresh today as the day it was written, 
"I Attempt from Love's Sickness to Fly" as lovelorn. His 
rounds and catches, composed for the singing clubs that 
were a feature of life in his day, are still the backbone of 
the more superior sings. "Bubbling and Splashing" figures 
sooner or later in all competition festivals. The theaters 
were all open again, and thronged by people starved 
for entertainment, and his music reflects the atmos- 
phere. Opera, as such, he did not try again it has al- 
ways been the art form the English public cares least 
about but he wrote a good deal of incidental music for 
plays, which was enormously admired. 

King Charles died. James reigned and fled, and Purcell 
was to be found, with the impersonal persistence of music, 
playing at the funeral, at James's coronation, and again at 
the coronation of William and Mary. Naturally. He was 
the king's organist, whoever the king might happen to be. 
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And then, alas! he died himself, aged only thirty-seven. 
He had lived a hard-working life, but also a gay one, en- 
joying his glass and keeping late hours. The story is that 
he died "by a Cold caught in the night waiting for Admit- 
tance into his own House," when for once he was too late 
and the door was bolted against him. 

Young as he was he left an immense amount of lovely 
music behind him. Some of it we find too ornamental, 
too florid, too fussy, for our present taste. The French 
court, where Charles got his affection for brilliant colors, 
grand clothes, gay music and ornamentation of life gen- 
erally, was at the beginning of its baroque a word per- 
haps derived from the Spanish or Portuguese for a pearl 
of irregular and unorthodox shape period, and Charles 
naturally impressed as much as he could of the style on 
stolid England. Purcell, however, had such a strong genius 
and was so imbued with the English dislike of over- 
emphasis that he never allowed the French influence to 
dominate him. He had his "graces, his twirls and trills," 
they were part of the music of his day; but he could discard 
them entirely when he wished. Dido's despairing song 
when Aeneas leaves her to restore ruined Troy, with the 
famous Lament on the funeral pyre and the chorus invok- 
ing the mourning cupids "With drooping wings, ye 
Cupids come" this scene is considered one of the saddest, 
most brilliant in any opera; and he handled the few and 
imperfect instruments of his day as a master. 

Purcell was, in fact, a master. His early death has been 
called a national calamity for England, so full of promise 
was he. One is glad to think of his honored resting place 
in Westminster Abbey. 
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THE seventeenth century departed and the eight- 
eenth came in, bringing with it a magnificent period in 
the history of music, particularly orchestral music, that 
belongs to Germany. 

Up to that time, though Germany was making plenty 
of music at home, as the study of Bach's ancestors shows, 
the great names were Italian first of all, then French, 
English anything but German. Now, however, she was 
to take the lead, and hold it to such an extent that until 
forty or fifty years ago the mind of the average person 
jumped at once "Music Germany," "Germany music," 
as if the two things were indissolubly bound together. 

Bach was the first of Germany's giants, born ten years 
before Purcell died. To some people he is the greatest 
giant of them all. His music, always to be easily recog- 
nized as his, is a persistent rhythmic weaving together of 
melodies, each intent on going its own way, but all com- 
bining to make a pattern -of marvelous strength, sym- 
metry and beaufy. It is an example of this "frozen music" 
that is likened to architecture. He builds it up from mas- 
siVe foundations, great cathedrals of sound that are like 
the great cathedrals of his day, intricate and delicate, 
elaborate but purposeful, without a meaningless note or 
a wasted bar. 

95 
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To minds that understand him he is the completely 
satisfying composer, who appeals to the ear and intellect 
and heart in perfect balance. Others find him altogether 
too cold, overlogical, and monotonous quite unbearable. 
His last movements have been compared to the "relentless 
workings of a sewing machine'' in their unceasing vigor. 
He can, however, be safely called a "popular" composer in 
England. Apart from the experts, who congregate in 
Bach Societies to study his works, a huge audience crowds 
in week after week on "Bach Night" at the London 
Promenade Concerts; his great Passions are regularly at- 
tempted in most big towns; and people go miles to hear 
the B minor Mass. 

This state of affairs would surprise Bach. He had little 
recognition in his lifetime except among his fellow musi- 
cians. He was always over the heads of his German audi- 
ences. Nor would the idea that he could ever become a 
popular success have appealed to him, for he was quite 
clear in his mind as to the mission of music in the 
world, and his own dignity as a musician. In his book of 
Principles, written for his pupils, he says: "The ultimate 
end and aim of thorough bass [in this sense musical com- 
position] should only be to the glory of God and the 
recreation of the mind. Where these are not kept in view 
there can be no real music, only an infernal jingling and 
bellowing." 

There is nothing vague or cloudy about that, just as 
there is nothing vague or cloudy about his music, or his 
square face with its heavy eyebrows and full, emotional 
lips. A more truly religious man never lived; and to him 
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religion was something best expressed in music. The two 
things were welded together in his mind. He was a 
Lutheran, and Luther, himself a musician, had decreed 
that music was the art above all that should be devoted to 
the service of God. As a reformer he had abolished the 
exclusive Latin of church services, and set the congrega- 
tion singing the lovely chorales that were to color musical 
thought in Germany for centuries. His own fine and 
forceful "Ein' jeste Burg"tht battle song of the Reforma- 
tion, as it is sometimes called was taken by Bach, words 
and tune, as the foundation for one of his most lovely 
church cantatas. 

This devotion to music and religion was Bach's inheri- 
tance. To understand and love his music one should know 
something of his life and background. 

There are an enormous number of books about him, a 
complete literature, almost more than about any other 
composer; for to write about music is to write about Bach. 
He was music incarnate. Never for a day did his life 
deviate from the path selected for it the making of 
music. It was everything to him. Even when, in the first 
of the vestry rows that starred his life as organist, he was, 
accused of harboring a "strange maiden" in his church, it 
turned out that he was teaching her to sing (though, true, 
he afterward married her). 

Even if he had wished to stray and he never did his 
ancestry would have kept him to it. He was the fine 
flower of an immense clan, all with lives devoted to 
music: organists, town pipers, viol players, oboists, copyists 
(music copying was both an art and a profession in those 
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days). They married the daughters of musicians, and had 
long families brought up to play their parents' instruments. 
If they were not sufficiently gifted to live by it they eked 
it out with work as weavers, millers, bakers, shoemakers. 
Hard-working, God-fearing people, full of the true Teu- 
tonic virtues, they kept going even through the horrors 
of the Thirty Years' War, when other families fell to ruin. 
By the time Bach was born the hateful thing was at last 
over, and peace reigned; not for another sixteen years did 
Prussia rise to importance. The princelings and bishops 
that ruled Central Europe between them were useful 
patrons to the arts, and in hot rivalry in search of talent 
Musicians, if gifted, were in clover. 

Bach was extraordinary from the very beginning. 

At eighteen he heard there was a new organ in a neigh- 
boring town; at once he walked there to try it. The town 
authorities heard him, and instantly engaged him, dis- 
missing their organist, though they had to continue his 
salary a great test of enthusiasm. Again he walked off, 
this time some two hundred miles, to hear some excep- 
tional church music at Liibeck. That expedition meant 
three months' truancy, and he had to say good-by. 

Next he was organist to a Pietist congregation at Miil- 
hausen, exceedingly strict people, some of them, who 
thought music part of "the world" and dangerous. Far 
from admiring the beautiful and most sincerely religious 
compositions that now began to pour from his pen, they 
abhorred them. 

After a long time of frustration with these baffling 
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people he reached a real patron at last The Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar took him as organist and concertmaster. 

A keen musician himself, the duke arranged a tourna- 
ment of music as in the days of the minnesingers, hoping 
to show off his new acquisition. King Louis XV sent his 
organist, one Marchand, to sweep all before him for the 
honor of France. He, poor man, overheard Bach prac- 
ticing, and lo! when the moment came he had left the 
city all he could do. Musicians are always quick to recog- 
nize a master of their own craft. 

After that bloodless victory Bach went to another prince, 
Leopold of Anhalt-Cothen, who adored him and his mu- 
sic, and would hardly be parted from him, even taking 
him on his journeys round Europe. It was on one of these 
journeys that he heard to his terrible grief that his wife 
was dead, the dear "strange maiden" who had cost him 
his first position. He married again, a girl of twenty, also 
a singer one cannot conceive of an unmusical person in 
the Bach household who became a true Bach, bearing 
him thirteen more children (he had twenty altogether), 
keeping his- house on next to nothing, studying the clavier, 
as Anna Magdalena's Clavier Boo\ testifies, and copying 
his music. (A century later Mendelssohn, rediscovering 
Bach, found his violin sonatas in Anna's handwriting 
"among a pile of old paper destined for the butter shop/') 

After that came church work again Bach had had 
enough of patrons and their difficult ways. He went to 
St. Thomas* at Leipzig, and there he stayed till, at sixty- 
five, he fell ill, went blind there is a childhood story of 
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music copying in a poor light and so died. There was no 
Westminster Abbey for him, as for Purcell. At the 
church council meeting all they said was: "Herr Bach was 
a great musician, no doubt, but now we want a school- 
master/' Poor Anna Magdalena had to live out her ten 
more years of life on town charity. 

Bach was put into his undistinguished grave and, to all 
appearances, forgotten. 

Very little of his music had been printed. There are 
sad stories that much of it went as wastepaper. The now 
famous concertos, written for the Markgraf of Branden- 
burg, were valued at fivepence each when an inventory 
was made of the Grafs possessions. 

He had fame, however, and fame of the best kind 
among other musicians. 

Old Reinken, a tough old organist of ninety-seven, very 
jealous and hypercritical, a great artist, whose opinion was 
law, heard him improvise, and said: "I thought this art 
was dead, but I perceive it still lives in you." When he 
went to court, Frederick the Great, busy making music, 
dropped his flute to cry: "Gentlemen, old Bach is here!" 
and fetch him into the room as a distinguished and dear 
friend, who must give his valued opinion on the new 
"forte-piano," the instrument with the curious hammer 
action that had just come into use. 

He was always the musicians' composer. Eighty years 
later Mendelssohn was enthusiastically rediscovering him, 
infecting the English Samuel Wesley, and at last per- 
suading a publisher to print the master's unknown works. 
Bach was modest, "Anyone could do what I have done 
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if they worked hard enough/' he is reported to have said; 
but his shade in the heaven he deserved if anyone did 
must have glowed with real glorious pride when another 
great composer, Schumann, proclaimed him as a man "to 
whom music owes almost as great a debt as religion owes 
to its Founder." 

FUGUE 

This particular music form is so associated with Bach 
that it is well to have an idea of what it means. 

The word itself means "flight"; as if to say that one 
voice starts off and the others give chase, one after the 
other, hue and cry. But there is nothing helter-skelter or 
haphazard about a real fugue. Perhaps to call it a "con- 
versation piece," governed by strict rules of etiquette, gives 
a better idea of it. 

In, say, a four-part fugue, the first voice opens the dis- 
cussion with a remark, the subject the more interesting 
and suggestive the better; then branches off into some- 
thing else, while the second voice says it rather differently. 
They discuss; the third and fourth join in with their own 
versions of the original observation and rejoinder, and the 
debate continues. Sometimes one voice holds the stage, 
sometimes two; the subject is repeated and varied; there 
is argument, questioning, answering. Always it is work- 
ing toward a climax, an ultimate agreement, a cadence, 
an ending, generally of wonderful beauty. 

Here is a poet's account of a somewhat vociferous fugue: 
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First you deliver your phrase 

Nothing propound, that I see, 
Fit in itself for much blame or much praise 

Answered no less, where no answer needs be: 
OS start the Two on their ways. 

Straight must a Third interpose, 

Volunteer needlessly help; 
In strikes a Fourth, a Fifth thrusts in his nose> 

So the cry's open, the kennel's a-yelp, 
Argument's hot to the close. 

One dissertates, he is candid; 

Two must discept has distinguished; 
Three helps the couple, if ever yet man did; 

Four protests; Five makes a dart at the thing 

wished; 
Back to One, goes the case bandied. 

Now they ply axes and crowbars; 

Now, they prick pins at a tissue 
Fine as a skein of the casuist Escobar's 

Worked on the bone of a lie. To what issue ? 
Where is our gain at the Two-bars ? 

In a Bach fugue there is an issue, a "gain at the Two- 
bars," and that is where he differs from others. A fugue 
can be the dullest of mechanical devices. If the composer 
has nothing much to say anyway, all the repetition and 
elaboration becomes boring to a degree. Bach, whose 
fugues are full of poetry and ever-gathering interest, found 
it the most natural and flexible of all ways to express him- 
self. His inspiration was inexhaustible. With him there 
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are no witless remarks; every comment is to the point, 
every sentence is finished, every note is necessary. No 
other composer ever wrote such fugues either before or 
after. 

Bach lovers all have their favorite fugues. One way to 
learn the fascination of this particular form of music is 
to choose a fairly simple one, and make it particularly 
your own. Play it, if possible; if not, listen to it till you 
know it and love it. Number Nine in E major out of the 
second book of the famous "48" is one of the most satis- 
fying. The first subject is grave and beautiful, and its slow 
pace makes it all the easier to follow. It is passed back- 
ward and forward among four parts, and, after every- 
thing has been said, the lovely falling cadence brings it 
to the perfect, inevitable conclusion, full of the peace that 
man has not made and cannot mar. A heavenly piece of 
music. 
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ANOTHER musical giant was born, also in Germany, 
the same year as Bach. Both were destined to have im- 
mense influence on music; both were organists with an 
amazing gift for extemporizing, so that their followers 
forever argued as to which was the greater master; both 
had the superabundant energy that was to make them 
pour forth compositions literally by the hundred, chiefly 
for what was still the instrument of supreme importance, 
the human voice. Bach, the Lutheran, wrote almost en- 
tirely for the church. Handel, the man of the world, 
wrote opera for the stage until driven to use his dramatic 
instincts and irrepressible imagination to invent a form of 
his own, the Handelian oratorio. What they both had 
was a most majestic conception of what their art should 
be. "They had what Berlioz called the "epic" spirit. Handel 
was not the lover of religion that Bach was; far from 
it; but he was able to say of himself with perfect sincerity: 
"I think I did see all heaven before me and the good God 
Himself" when writing Messiah. First things came first 
with them both. 

Their lives, however, were as different as possible. 

Bach was always poor, though never very poor. He 
married twice, brought up his twenty children, and stuck 
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faithfully to his organ loft, never far from his birthplace, 
till he reached his obscure grave. 

Handel, on the other hand, was a confirmed bachelor, 
an adventurer, a musical soldier of fortune. He was off 
to Italy; then to London, where he made, and lost, vast 
sums of money; was mixed up in the political hatreds of 
the great, that astonishingly entered into the world of 
opera, and nearly ruined it; was naturalized an English- 
man; was bankrupted twice; and was finally buried, like 
Purcell, in Westminster Abbey. He was an idol contin- 
ually on and off its pedestal. Where Bach wrote for him- 
self and a discriminating handful, Handel wrote for the 
world and the occasion. 

Two of his compositions became appallingly popular, 
"The Harmonious Blacksmith" and what is known as the 
"Largo." We must no longer associate the former with 
the village blacksmith singing at his forge in the leafy 
village of Edgware. The latest biography tells us that the 
title was acquired in 1820 from a blacksmith's apprentice 
turned music seller in Bath, who had a fancy for the tune. 
Whatever his origin the blacksmith was for generations 
to be found in every child's Instruction Eoo\ for the 
Pianoforte, and is still inescapable. "Handel's famous 
Largo," as it is called (largo is merely an indication of its 
character in Italian), is an air torn from his opera Serse, to 
travel mysteriously all over the earth as the world's best- 
loved piece of serious music. 

Georg Friedrich Handel did not belong to a musical 
household like Bach. On the contrary his music was .se- 
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verely repressed. The story of the severe father burning 
his toy instruments and the smuggling of a little clavier 
upstairs into the attic is well known. But Handel was 
probably a tough child. There is always something ele- 
mental about genius, and he was a born fighter besides 
being a born musician. He soon worked his father round, 
for he got himself taken as a boy prodigy to Berlin, where 
the Elector was sufficiently impressed to suggest sending 
him to Italy to study. This, however, his father refused, 
and Handel began his career as organist of a Calvinistic 
church in Hamburg. 

Hamburg had been fortunate in being out of the line 
of the Thirty Years' War, and as a result of having been 
left alone it enjoyed "an almost Italian degree of culture." 
It was, nevertheless, too Calvinistic, and not musical 
enough for Handel, who decided to leave and see the home 
of culture for himself. 

He found Italy, alas! past its zenith. After leading the 
world of art throughout the seventeenth century, times 
were changing. The cities, however, were still full of 
highly cultivated people. At Florence, where he went, 
the Grand Duke's son was keeping up the traditions of 
the Medici family by leading an enormous enthusiasm 
for music and poetry. Handel was an instant .success there. 
The pope had laid an interdict on opera, but, nothing 
daunted, Handel wrote for the church. He made use- 
ful friends. Domenico Scarlatti, a great musician himself, 
found Handel's harpsichord playing positively unearthly; 
it was said he never spoke his name without crossing him- 
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self. A prince of Hanover, whose brother was to become 
King George I of England, delighted in him; and he 
paved his way to England by a friendship with the musi- 
cal Duke of Manchester. Austrian troops were occupying 
Naples and a certain amount of bloodshed was going on, 
but the artistic nobility paid no attention. Wars were for 
soldiers in those days. 

Next came the post of Kapellmeister to the Elector of 
Hanover. He, fortunately for Handel, was not interested 
in music, and holidays were easily come by. Very soon he 
was paying his first visit to England. 

England was ahead of the times with her new two- 
penny post and her good coaching service, but London, 
with its five hundred thousand inhabitants, was decidedly 
behind. It was an unpleasant city, its streets thick with 
mud and the refuse that no one cleared away* It was not 
even safe. The "Mohocks," common marauders, were 
always on the prowl. The educated exclaimed at "the 
great and unusual Riots and Barbarities which have lately 
been committed in the Night Time in the open Streets," 
but seemed able to do little beyond calling the watch to 
complain. Opera was hardly existent though a play was 
produced at Drury Lane "after the Italian manner, all 
sung." 

The times were ripe for Handel. He took a look round 
and in a fortnight he had written Rinaldo. 

The opera^ which still survives, was a great success, 
and Handel was at once in demand. The first idea of 
a public concert was in the air. Britton, a coal merchant 
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of Clerkenwell, was in the habit of inviting all the celebri- 
ties to his loft once a week to listen to music. They all 
came. To listen to music was the fashion. 

Upon Thursday repair 

To my palace, and there 

Hobble up stair by stair; 

And I pray you take .care 

That you break not your shin by a stumble- 
Young Handel was invariably to be found leaping up the 
stairs to play the organ or harpsichord and make what are 
now called "useful contacts/' 

After a few months he returned to his job in Hanover 
to teach Caroline of Ansbach, another useful friend who 
was later on to become the wife of George II and Queen 
of England; but soon England saw him again. This time 
Queen Anne gave him a salary of ^200 a year. He stayed 
with hospitable admirers, then took a house and settled 
down. Musical London was at his feet before he was thirty. 
Not entirely at his feet, however. The battles between 
musicians and their partisans which rage throughout 
the history of music, more especially of opera, were begin- 
ning for Handel. He had a rival in the musician Bonon- 
cini; he was running a woman singer, Faustina, who was 
all the rage. At last Handel found the famous Cuzzoni, 
who could sing his music as it ought to be sung. He 
played her off against the great Faustina by writing an 
opera for them both. They fell to and tore out each other's 
hair on the stage, to the great delight of the audience. 
One sportsman suggested that Stake's amphitheater be 
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taken for them, "a subscription to be opened, and the best 
woman have the whole house." 

Handel won his round. He had been naturalized and 
made Composer to the Court at the Chapel Royal; George 
I died, and George II, with the friendly ex-pupil, Caroline, 
as queen, added another ^200 to his income. He wrote 
four magnificent coronation anthems; fighting and van- 
quishing all the archbishops on the question of choosing 
his own words. 

Then came a time of failure. He took a theater for an 
opera season of his own, putting in all his savings, only to 
lose them completely. 

To a genius, however, defeat only points the way to 
new fields for conquest. He wrote something different, 
a masque on the Book of Esther sung by the children of 
the Chapel Royal. At last he had a success. When an 
enemy stole his thunder by giving a performance of it he 
retaliated by adding six more numbers, and giving it as a 
concert. Biblical subjects were not allowed on the stage, 
but there was no objection to a concert performance; thus 
his particular invention, the Handelian oratorio, came 
into being. 

The German-Italian musical struggle, however, was not 
over. On the contrary, it had become political and more 
acute. The Prince of Wales, English-speaking, well-man- 
nered, free with what money he had, was well liked in the 
country. He backed the Italian. The king, who repre- 
sented the unpopular, all-pervading, aggressive German, 
was disliked. He backed the German Handel. The prince's 
faction started a rival "opera of the nobility," with Fan- 
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nelli, the adored man soprano (who, fishing in troubled 
waters, made a fortune with which he built a villa in 
Florence, calling it "English Folly"), purposely to draw 
away Handel's audience. They fought till both sides went 
bankrupt; Handel first. He had a breakdown, and went to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, apparently ruined and done for. 

Once again genius triumphed. He recovered and came 
back to England to meet his creditors. With extraordinary 
energy he produced Sersc (famous "Largo" and all); a 
very beautiful anthem for the funeral of his old friend 
and pupil, Queen Caroline; and, in three months, the ora- 
torios Saul and Israel in Egypt, the latter a tremendous 
work that contains the dramatic "Hailstone Chorus," with 
its fearful gathering storm, and the lovely, gentle "He Shall 
Lead Them Forth" that comes after, both still well known 
and admired. His creditors were paid. 

Then came the unusual winter, with the great frost 
for weeks on end that froze the Thames into solid ground 
for the "Frost Fair." In spite of all efforts "curtains 
placed before every door and constant fire in the House 
till the time of performance" the theater was closed. 
Handel was again $ defeated. 

This time his defeat brought forth his greatest and most 
imperishable work, Messiah, by some miracle written in 
twenty-three days. 

The Messiah (it began as "Messiah," but has somehow 
acquired a "the") is woven into the musical life of the 
country. Much of it, "He Shall Feed His Flock," "I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth," is like "All the world's a stage," 
"To be or not to be" songs and speeches that have colored 
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the thought and emotions of English-speaking people for 
generations. It is hard to believe that it started life 
in England as a comparative failure. In Ireland, where 
it was first performed, it was better appreciated, but it 
was years before it was published and much performed 
in England. 

When he wrote it Handel was an acknowledged great 
musician, but he was forever battling against powerful 
enemies. Not the royalties; the prince was now friendly; 
the king came and slept contentedly through the concerts. 
(He got up, however, spontaneously, to pay honor to the 
majesty of the "Hallelujah Chorus" in The Messiah, set- 
ting a fashion that has brought every audience to its feet 
at that great moment from that day to this.) But the aristo- 
cratic adorers of Italian opera detested Handel and his 
serious music. Opera has always had the misfortune to be 
the special province of "fashion," who attend it for various 
reasons quite unconnected with music. They refused -to 
listen to a note. They hated him. He was decorous, quite 
unnecessarily so, with a large dignity of his own. He had 
a will like iron and a temper that boiled up and jerked his 
wig over one ear with no regard for his company. The 
Princess of Wales, when the ladies chattered, would cry; 
"Hush! Hush! Don't you see HandePs wig!" It was not 
until he turned from opera to oratorio that he was safe. 

Then came the rising of the Young Pretender, that 
altered everything and gave him his chance. Frivolous 
London was terrified out of its life. Shops were shut; 
no business was done; the Highlanders were coming 
nearer and hearer. The fuss and flurry was terrible, and 
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the relief when it was over correspondingly enormous. 
To celebrate, Handel wrote the triumphant and martial 
Judas Maccabaeus, produced it in Covent Garden, and 
threw it open to the general public. There were only 
seven thousand Jews in London, but they came to a man 
and paid for their tickets. The financial side of the pro- 
duction was assured. Now the aristocratic subscribers 
could come or stay away as they preferred; they no longer 
mattered. Horace Walpole wrote: "Handel has set up 
oratorio against opera, and succeeds." 

Handel's music was in tune with the times. He became 
positively the fashion. The Spanish War finished at last, 
and he wrote his Fireworks Music for the celebrations. 
That was a real orchestral piece scored for fifty-six wind 
instruments, including the "abominable serpent" that 
Berlioz so disliked. (Handel did not care for it much 
more. "What the devil is that?" he asked when first intro- 
duced to it. "A serpent." "Ay, but not the serpent that 
seduced Eve." And that was the first and last time he 
wrote for it.) Twelve thousand people, an incredibly 
large audience for those times, came to its rehearsal at 
Vauxhall, and hung up the traffic on London Bridge for 
hours. 

It was a day of revival. England's time of depression 
and frivolity was passing off. "The old Puritan spirit 
was stirring in its sleep," as one writer puts it, with Wesley 
acting as knocker-up. Handel's splendidly dignified music, 
that dealt always with large emotions and tremendous 
happenings, was what his new public, the middle classes, 
ordinary men and women, wanted. 
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Then came ill-health and the dreadful blow of blind- 
ness. The writing of music, the crabbed script, so small 
and so meticulously accurate, is cruelly hard on the eye, 
which must take in not only the horizontal line but the 
vertical line of the score as well. His audience was heart- 
broken, grieving with him; they wept when the tenor sang 
the air from Samson: 

Total eclipse! No -sun, no moon! 
All dark amid the blaze of noon! 

He fought it as he had fought his other misfortunes. 
He was conducting a performance of The Messiah the day 
the collapse came that sent him to bed. A week later he 
was dead and the nation was mourning him, "a vast con- 
course of people of all ranks," in Westminster Abbey. 
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Haydn, 1732-1809 



Now, at last, our modern orchestral concert Is in 
sight. "Papa" Haydn, that genial optimist, was born 
twenty-five years before Handel died, and with him the 
symphony the piece de resistance of the first-class con- 
cert won its rightful position. Joseph Haydn is con- 
sidered so largely responsible for this that he has been 
christened the "Father of the Symphony." 

Music had begun with the voice, but for a long time 
there had been a certain amount for instruments only. 
Bach and Handel had made their hearers enjoy it well 
enough; nevertheless, for both of them it was music for 
singers that mattered. The human voice was never far 
from their thoughts as they wrote. In Haydn's youth 
one of Bach's sons was going a good deal farther, com- 
posing pieces in a form of the sonata: a quick movement, 
a slow one, and a quick one to finish. His music was 
simpler; there was less of the incessant weaving in and 
out of contrapuntal melodies, fewer of the ingenuities and 
complexities bequeathed by his illustrious father. 

Haydn it was who dropped the complexities entirely, 
and wrote unabashed melodies, real tunes, mostly with 
only chords to accompany them; but he used the form, 
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the scheme that his admired Emanuel Bach was using, 
but amplifying it, turning the sonata into a symphony, 
A bold beginning; changing moods; a thoughtful, restful, 
quiet period the slow movement; a happy ending, often 
with dance rhythms to enliven it; these things, in this 
order, apparently were what listeners enjoyed most and 
grew to expect Gradually it had crystallized into a form, 
the sonata. What Haydn did was to keep the design, the 
outline, making it elastic, capable of endless variety, yet a 
complete and symmetrical whole. 

For the early stages of a listener's career there is nothing 
better than one of Haydn's charming, cheerful creations. 
He is "easy on the ear," as the saying is. No one easier. 
His delicious, good-tempered melodies, his clear orchestra- 
tion (Nikolai Malko, the famous Russian conductor, has 
said, "I sometimes think that Haydn is the best of chestra- 
ter who has ever lived!") that is no effort to follow; and, 
above all, the happiness that lights the whole conception 
those are qualities that please every audience. You can 
follow the design you know that the melody, whatever 
wanderings there are, will come back to you and fulfill 
itself in a satisfying climax. You know that one mood 
follows another as day follows night. There is a lovely 
security about the whole thing. 

Haydn had his affectionate nickname this generation 
would probably have called him "Daddy" Haydn and 
many of his symphonies have their pet names, too: The 
Bear, Farewell, Surprise. We do not christen the eagle or 
the peacock; it is the little homely birds who become 
one of the family that get the first names Jenny Wren, 
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Tom Tit, Jack Daw, and the rest. Haydn's music is that 
kind, the friendly sort that earns a nickname. 

His life ran as happily as his music, except for the one 
bad mistake he made his wife. And even she only clouded 
it at intervals. He saw to her comfort, but never let her 
interfere too much widi his life. 

He was the second of the twelve children of a wheel- 
wright in Austria, born in a frontier country where folk 
tunes and dance tunes were in the air he breathed. His 
music is the open-air music of the countryman, direct, 
unself-conscious, fresh; his rhythms, as, for example, in 
the last movement of the Military Symphony (No. 100, in 
G), are often an irresistible invitation to get up and dance. 
They were a singing, humming, fiddling family, who soon 
recognized they had produced something out of the way 
in Joseph. At six he was learning the violin and harpsi- 
chord with a school-choirmaster relation, and when he 
was eight the court Kapellmeister carried him and his 
"weak but pleasing voice" off to sing in his choir at Vienna. 
Having got him, however, the Kapellmeister apparently 
did not like him, though his voice grew lovely enough. 
When it broke his fortunes broke too, and he was turned 
into the street. 

Then came a time of dressing wigs as a barber's boy 
and any job that offered; but he managed to practice the 
harpsichord and he played the violin in church. He built 
up a satisfactory life for himself. Very soon there were 
. pupils, among others, unfortunately, the barber's two 
daughters. He fell in love with the younger but, more 
unfortunately still, die elder one fell in love with him, 
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and when her sister took the veil, preferring that to matri- 
mony, the barber arranged a match between them. Haydn 
was twenty-eight by then, a composer of great promise to 
the discerning, a teacher, and a fiddler; he might have 
known better than to marry a woman four years older 
than himself, for whom he did not pretend to care. But he 
was a good-natured, persuadable sort of man, and no 
doubt she made every effort to get him. For one thing he 
was worth marrying; he had been engaged as Kapell- 
meister by the head of the great and wealthy Esterhazy 
family. 

It was still the day of the patron. Unless a composer 
was a church organist and Haydn, a good Catholic, was 
not at his happiest composing for the church he had to 
look for a master and a post of this kind. It meant secu- 
rity, freedom from the hampering worry of making two 
ends meet. In return he gave his genius to be put into 
harness, and set to work for a taskmaster. 

Haydn's contract, a long aif air, makes interesting read- 
ing: 

The said Joseph Hayden shall be considered and treated 
as a member of the household. Therefore his Serene High- 
ness is graciously pleased to place confidence in his con- 
ducting himself as becomes an honourable official of a 
princely house. 

And his duties and obligations were set precisely forth. 
He was, in fact, nothing more than an upper servant, 
wearing a uniform, "white stockings, white linen, pow- 
dered, and either with a pigtail or a tiewig," and seeing 
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to it that his underlings, his orchestra and choir, wore it 
too and, with him, produced the music as required. 

One might call him a menial with "Any orders for the 
orchestra today, sir?" on his tongue, but he thought none 
the worse of himself for that. He was far too busy with 
his work and far too unself-conscious to give his personal 
dignity a thought. Besides, his post was a plum of its 
kind. The Esterhazys had had a reputation for lavish 
devotion to -the arts for generations. He found a private 
chapel with a choir, and an excellent orchestra, all there to 
perform whatever he wrote. Present-day composers, aching 
to hear, to conduct, the orchestral music they so hopefully 
write, would envy him that. He had quarters in the house, 
a fair salary, and a pension to look forward to. Servants of 
the public, as musicians of these days call themselves, have 
to live a great deal more precariously. 

It was dull, undeniably. Only a very strong genius could 
have done without the stimulus and refreshment of con- 
tact with other musicians. He was cut off from the world; 
but, as he explains with his usual cheerfulness, "there was 
no one to confuse or torment me, and I was forced to be- 
come original." He wrote, conducted, listened and criti- 
cized himself, quietly developing his genius year by year. 

His prince died, and another, more musical and more 
magnificent, reigned in his stead. 

The new prince, Nicolaus, was fantastically rich the 
gathered fruits of many years of peace. He built a theater 
and regally commanded operas to be brought forth. So 
they were. Haydn wrote as many as his patron wanted. 
Litde is known of them, however, for most of them were 
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burned with the theater in a fire a few years later. Becom- 
ing richer still, Nicolaus built himself the marvelous fairy- 
tale palace of Esterhaz. There were buildings of every 
kind scattered over the grounds, temples, hermitages, sum- 
merhouses; among them two theaters, one for opera and 
one for puppets, for he was a prince of extensive tastes. 
Haydn, transferred there with all his retinue, was kept 
hard at it supplying unending audiences with something 
new and something impressive. He was paid to be orig- 
inal and original he was. It was fortunate that his gifts 
were many-sided, play production among them, for he 
was responsible for the whole business of his theater 
music, performance, scenery, costumes, properties and 
was apparently just as successful with them all. 

Haydn "absolutely adored" his patron, and in this 
genial atmosphere compositions poured out. Not many 
survive for performance today. The Toy Symphony, that 
popular musical joke, belongs to this time; and so does the 
"Farewell. This last is given fairly often at the average- 
concert, and it is as well to have a note as to the origin of 
its name. The story is that the prince so enjoyed his pal- 
ace that he could seldom be persuaded to leave it, or to 
allow his orchestra to leave it, even to see something of 
their wives and families. As a hint that the time for holi- 
days was long overdue Haydn wrote a symphony in which 
the players dropped out one by one till only two violins 
were left to finish. It began in his usual genial vein; then 
grew quieter and quieter; then dreamy, though his music 
is never dreamy; thoughtful, positively sad. The playe-rs 
blew out their lamps and stole quietly away, each 
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music rolled up under his arm, to the mystification of the 
audience. History has it that the prince took the hint so 
artistically given. 

Then, alas! it was the turn of the adored patron to say 
farewell He died, and the musical life of the palace died 
with him. The new prince dismissed the orchestra, and 
Haydn, with nothing to do, went to live in Vienna. 

It was the best thing that could have happened to him. 
He found himself, to his surprise, a famous man. The 
audiences of Esterhaz had gone away to talk about this 
unique musician. Invitations poured in. The fiddler Salo- 
mon, who was acting as what we should now call a concert 
agent, persuaded him to go to England. It was a great 
wrench, more particularly because of his friendship with 
the young genius, Mozart. That was a beautiful friend- 
ship, both personal and musical; they reverenced each 
other as composers, and also loved each other as father 
and son. No spark of envy or jealousy came between 
them, and the music of both benefited. Mozart exclaimed 
angrily to one of Haydn's detractors: "Sir, if you and I 
were both melted down together we should not furnish 
materials for one Haydn/' Haydn was always telling 
everyone of Mozart's "inimitable music," and was in a 
perpetual fury at the lack of appreciation it got. "It en- 
rages me," he wrote angrily, "to think that the unparal- 
leled Mozart is not yet engaged in any Imperial Court," 
They separated, never to meet again; Mozart, who was 
even then miserably ill and in debt, to his wretched pau- 
per's grave a year later; Haydn to be worshiped, lionized 
by England, but always to remember his friend with tears. 
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"Forgive me," lie would say in the years to come, "I must 
ever weep at the name of my Mozart." 

London proved herself a marvelous hostess. Haydn 
found himself at court, at Guildhall banquets, at the mu- 
sical societies of the great, sitting to Hoppner, being pre- 
sented by his hosier with six pairs of stockings, each em- 
broidered with one of his tunes. Everyone liked him. He 
was plain and short, a thickset little man, with an under- 
hung chin and traces of smallpox all over his face; but he 
had charm. "Anyone can see by the look of me that I'm 
a good-natured sort of fellow," he said of himself; and he 
was quite right, they could. 

His music had charm too. He composed, nicely dressed 
in his best clothes, methodically, without effort; rough 
copy in the morning, fair copy in the afternoon. It was 
said that he played a kind of game with himself, arranging 
the furniture in the room to remind him of the farmhouses 
and people of his youth, peasants dancing down the street^ 
and so on. Whatever his method he achieved a gaiety and 
humor that was new. Music had never been such fun to 
listen to. His audiences were carried away with enthusi- 
asm for the twelve symphonies he wrote for Salomon; 
and indeed they are what made his name for succeeding 
generations, and earned him his title of the "Father of the 
Symphony." The symphonies one hears are nearly always 
among these twelve. Only then did he show what he could 
do. The Esterhaz orchestra had been good enough, but 
now he could write for a far bigger one; and contact with 
Mozart had taught him how to use it. The two composers 
wonderfully developed each other. He had; always had 
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deliciously fresh ideas, but now they were worked out far 
more elaborately, showing the symphony for the great 
form it is when in the hands of a master. 

He had his jokes. As time went on, and they got used to 
him., the heavier eaters in his audience would fall asleep 
and snore during his slow movements. To stop that dis- 
tressing obbligato he wrote a Surprise symphony, where 
the whole orchestra burst, full blast, from a pianissimo into 
a fortissimo. The surprise went off very well one gentle- 
man is even reported to have started up, bellowing "Don't 
come in," and the symphony has remained to charm us, 
though our power to be startled has declined. 

He also had his rows, the usual ones, Italian versus 
German, with the king, the reigning George, backing him, 
and the Prince of Wales backing the Italian. In his case 
his rival was one Giardini, who cried: "I won't know the 
German hound," when an introduction was suggested. 
Haydn retaliated by attending his enemy's concert, and 
noting that "he played the fiddle like a hog." But such 
things affected him very little; he was too easygoing to 
mind. 

After a couple of highly successful visits to England 
Haydn collected the small fortune he had made and went 
home. He was still Kapellmeister to the Esterhazys, but 
he was now permitted to live in a cottage outside Vienna. 
While Napoleon was raging over Europe like a devouring 
lion Haydn gathered painters, poets and scholars round 
him and continued to compose till old age came to dim his 
powers. The Creation was his last great work, written for 
voices and orchestra. Perhaps the idea of an oratorio grew 
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from the Handel Commemoration Festival he attended in 
London, when he was heard to murmur, awestruck: "He is 
the master of us all." It was universally performed and 
admired; Napoleon, even, was on his way to hear it ,when 
he was so nearly assassinated in the streets of Paris. 

The end came. Vienna was bombarded, and a shot fell 
into Haydn's garden. Old Papa stumbled to the piano and 
played his "Emperor's Hymn," the magnificent tune he 
composed for the best of all national anthems. He played 
it three times through, a last protest to the world to leave 
man in peace to enjoy the arts he has created. Music, in 
spite of all their armaments, should have the last word 
from him, anyway. 

Five days later he died, full of honor, leaving a long, 
kindly will, and a list of hundreds of kindly composi- 
tions, out of which a surprising number remain firmly and 
happily embedded in our musical life. 
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MOZART'S piano and violin concertos, his three great 
symphonies, the E flat, the G minor, and the Jupiter, are 
the sure successes of a first-class orchestra. Apart from the 
worshipers of Salzburg who proclaim with Rossini that 
Mozart is the only composer in the world, he is the one 
above all others who satisfies the general listener, the 
music lover of any age or kind. He seems to supply what- 
ever is wanted from music: exquisite melodies, pathos, 
gaiety Mendelssohn said his Masses were "scandalously 
gay'* every shade of emotion, rhythm that is pulsing with 
life, and orchestration that for sheer loveliness is hard to 
beat. 

Mozart it was who first showed what wind instruments 
could do. Bach was forever experimenting with them 
no two of the Brandenburg Concertos are alike in this 
respect; Handel ^found them useful enough, but chiefly to 
strengthen his strings; Haydn, though kinder, seldom let 
them be heard alone, except in his last works. Then came 
Mozart, with his genius for orchestral effect. Melodies 
and phrases ceased to be just black and white; he colored 
them with all the tints of the rainbow, giving them to his 
instruments as individuals, solo and in duet; wood wind 
sometimes alone, sometimes with the strings. He it was 
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who discovered the beauty of the hardly known clarinet. 
He was a master in the art of contrast; and he enjoyed 
writing for the particular quality of an instrument. He 
composed concertos for the horn, the flute, even the 
bassoon seldom treated so seriously; and, just before he 
died, a beautiful work for his "lordly" clarinet. With him 
every instrument was a voice with a character, strong and 
individual. 

Mozart was perhaps the most phenomenal genius of 
them all, the farthest removed from the ordinary. Even 
among the greatest masters he remains unique. It was a 
mystification to his friends how he managed to compose 
his masterpieces for that is what they were so casually; 
one eye on a game of bowls, or one ear listening to a fairy 
story from his wife. He describes his processes in one of 
his admirably written letters, and very amazing they are. 
In the right condition, "when I am as it were completely 
myself, entirely alone, and of good cheer say, traveling 
in a carriage, or walking after a good meal, or during the 
night when I cannot sleep,'* ideas came, "became meth- 
odized and defined," and formed themselves into a com- 
plete whole, a finished work in his head. This was so 
clearly written on the tablets of his mind that all he had 
to do next day was to use his miraculous memory and 
copy it down as if off a slate, an almost mechanical busi- 
ness, that let his attention wander as it pleased. "At this 
occupation I can suffer myself to be disturbed . . . write 
and even talk, but only of fowls and geese, or of Gretel or 
Barbel, or some such matter," 

The same unique memory allowed him to perform a 
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great feat which is always remembered. He went as a boy 
to the Sistine Chapel, when a particular work was given, a 
Miserere sung yearly only on two days in Holy Week, 
the manuscript never removed from the precincts. He lis- 
tened carefully, then went home, and wrote it out from 
memory, returning on Good Friday, its second day, to 
make a few corrections. 

That was the kind of sensational thing he did. He con- 
founded the musicians from the age of three onward as 
the most prodigious of all musical prodigies. 

His father, Leopold Mozart, a sound professional musi- 
cian himself, recognized at once the eaglet that was inhab- 
iting the family nest. Wolfgang, as he was called, was 
perched up beside his sister "Nannerl," picking out chords 
on her harpsichord, before he was three. By the time he 
was six his father decided that it was time to begin the 
straggle for a living, the unequal battle that was to con- 
tinue till it ended in defeat. They started on a concert 
tour; Nannerl, a harpsichordist of eleven, her small brother 
as the particular all-round star. 

Leopold Mozart must have been happy those first years* 
Never had a father acted as impresario to so brilliant a 
little son. They played to all the crowned and tided heads 
in Europe that was the hallmark of success in those days. 
Wolfgang met the experts and read at sight, improvised, 
and played his own compositions amid an ever-mounting 
chorus of wonder. He was a wonder child; his concerts 
were crammed (though not, as Leopold was already be- 
ginning to note, producing much in the way of hard 
cash). Not only was he a wonder, but he was a very 
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charming, unaffected, pretty little boy. Having astounded 
the grave Kapellmeisters and the grand patrons, he would 
take a stick and play horses round the room, for all the 
world like one of their own children at home. When the 
Princess Marie Antoinette petted him he cried, "You're 
good," and offered to marry her. And all the time such a 
true little musician. One could hardly believe in him. 
Harrington, an Englishman, frankly did not attempt to do 
so. They had to send for Wolfgang's baptismal certificates 
to convince him that it was not a girl of seventeen masquer- 
ading as a boy (though one would have thought that even 
harder to swallow in those days when music was a mascu- 
line prerogative). 

Then came Italy, still the supreme land of music, with 
the hardest of all audiences to please. There he was set 
musical conundrums like the princess' suitors in the fairy 
tale. They even shut him up alone for a week to see if he 
would really emerge with a composition which he did. 
He came triumphantly out of the severest tests possible, 
and was made a member of the Philharmonic Academy, as 
great an honor as there was. 

But there was one thing Wolfgang could not do. He 
could not arrest the march of time. He grew up. The 
infant prodigy, the marvelous boy, became a young man 
of seventeen, clever enough, but looking for a settled job. 
Criticism began, and dubious suspicion from the jealous 
that his work was "early fruit more extraordinary than 
excellent." In spite of his flaming success in every city in 
Italy no post was offered. There was nothing for it but 
a retreat to Salzburg. Our genius returned to the hum- 
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drum life of composing church music and trivial odds and 
ends at the command of the ruling archbishop, who treated 
him as a lackey except that he did not pay him. 

He broke away to return to Paris, where, hat in hand, 
he went from house to house of the great, asking to be 
allowed to play. No one was interested. He was no longer 
the adored plaything of the court. The usual battle be- 
tween German and Italian musicians was raging this 
time Gluck versus Piccinni and opera was all they cared 
for. Even if they heard him it came to nothing. He wrote 
to his father: "I play and then they say: 'Cest un prodige, 
c'est inconcevable, c'est etonnant'; and then 'a Dieu.' " He 
was offered a post as organist, and if his father had had 
his way he would have taken it, but he had by then fallen 
in love, a thing he was prone to do, and home was the 
only place for him. 

So he went back to his revered and unpleasant patron 
once more. He put on livery, dined with the valets he 
who had been feted in all the courts of Europe and wrote 
serenades and divertissements, his head all the time singing 
with opera. Not for nothing had he spent his months in 
Paris. At last he could bear it no more. He had a battle 
royal with the archbishop and was (literally) kicked out 
of the palace. 

After that came marriage, once more against his father's 
advice, and a worrying overworked period as a harpsichord 
virtuoso, with hours of precious time abominably wasted 
in teaching probably not even doing it particularly well. 
He wrote and had performed an opera which the emperor 
apparently liked; not enough, though, for him to offer the 
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composer a salaried position. It made a stir, however, and 
Figaro, a few years later, was still more of a success. Of 
that the emperor said: "It is not meat for my Viennese," 
but he came through with a salary of eighty pounds a year, 
which was something. Prague was in raptures over it, and 
Mozart, journeying there to conduct, was so happy at his 
reception that he promised them a new opera. He was as 
.good as his word, and set to work at once on Don Gio- 
vanni. 

His name, in fact, was emblazoned more brilliantly than 
ever; but his miseries only increased. There was plenty of 
glory to be had, but very little money. He sold his work 
in the uncertain market of the day; no royalties, no com- 
poser's rights, no agents or authors' societies to see that he 
got them. His wife was ill; her housekeeping was fright- 
ful; money slipped through their fingers like water. Old 
Leopold fell ill, and took his high hopes and his sound 
advice, invariably refused, into his disappointed grave. He 
knew his son was a great genius ; he had given his life to 
proving it. He also knew him to be something very like 
a failure. 

Again and again Mozart's fortunes nearly took a turn 
for the better. Nearly, but not quite. He nearly went to 
the King of Prussia on a large salary; only he felt he 
must not leave his emperor. He nearly went to England 
with Salomon to make a fortune like Haydn; only he felt 
he could not leave his two children. Instead his wife fell 
ill and went away to convalesce, and he destroyed what 
was left of his health with too good living, a distraction 
with an actress, and, above all, overwork. "I will work 
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work so hard so that no unforeseen accident shall ever 
reduce us to such desperate straits again," he wrote to the 
wife he loved dearly enough in his own way; and spent 
his days teaching, his evenings playing at concerts, his 
nights composing, and the rest of the time writing begging 
letters. "Dearest friend, if you can help me with the pres- 
ent pressing expenses, oh, do so!" "Could you assist me 
with a trifle?" "I have been obliged to part with my quar- 
tet for a mere song." The letters of that period make sad 
reading. 

And so it went on. His friend Haydn said good-by and 
sailed for England; Mozart started on The Magic Flute, 
that enigma which some people think is the crowning 
masterpiece of his life. 

The idea was suggested by a fellow Mason he was by 
then very deep in Masonic affairs who also provided him 
with a little summerhouse to work in. Nothing must be 
allowed to disturb the atmosphere of mystic allegory, 
of high philosophy, with which the fairy story was en- 
veloped. He was buried in this, both philosophy and 
music, when a mysterious offer came to write a requiem. 
"A tall, grave-looking man, dressed from head to foot in 
gray, and calculated from his appearance to make a strik- 
ing impression, presented Mozart with an anonymous 
letter begging him to name his price for composing a 
requiem, and the shortest time in which he could com- 
plete it." 

Mozart undertook it just as at the same moment he 
undertook and wrote in eighteen days a spectacular opera 
for his friends in Prague. He was miserably overworked. 
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His wife was again ill. The Prague affair did not go too 
well, and The Magic Flute had a mixed reception from a 
puzzled audience, though it was to sail into success soon 
after. In the midst of this the mysterious Gray Man came 
again to inquire how the Requiem was progressing, and 
remained to haunt Mozart from that day, a specter with 
the beckoning finger of Death. "I cannot rid myself of 
the vision of this unknown man," he wrote; "I see him 
perpetually. He entreats me, presses me, impatiently de- 
mands the work. . . . And so I finish my death song. I 
must not leave it incomplete." 

It was never, alas! to be completed. He battled with 
illness, both physical and mental. Sometimes he was well 
enough to write, as when he got up to compose and 
conduct a little cantata for the Freemasons whose tenets he 
so firmly held; sometimes his friend and pupil, Siissmayer, 
brought singers to his bedside that he might hear the effect 
of his last pages. At other times he could do nothing. They 
were singing the lovely "Lacrymosa" from the Requiem one 
night when he finally broke down. The end came. The 
funeral, a miserably cheap affair, ran into a blizzard that 
drove the mourners off home as one man. The sexton and 
the sexton's old mother saw him into his grave a band- 
master, they were told, and poor at that. They pushed him 
in with two other paupers, one of them a midwife, and 
covered him over. There lay Mozart, the most gifted 
genius, perhaps, music has ever known. 

Siissmayer finished the Requiem, and the mysterious 
gray stranger turned out to be nothing but the steward of 
a rich and conceited count whose habit it was to commis- 
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sion musical works and pass them off as his own. The 
countess had died, and he thought a requiem would be a 
nice tribute to pay, as husband and composer, to her mem- 
ory. He paid up; and let us hope his friends were duly 
impressed when it was performed. Mozart's wife took the 
money to settle some debts, and then married again. 

So finished the tragedy of an unfinished life, as incom- 
plete as his own Requiem. Short though it was, Mozart 
remains a universally acknowledged master who is never 
likely to be forgotten. 

It is as a composer of opera that his special genius shone. 
He had, apart from his music, the writer's gift of charac- 
terization one can see that in his letters. If he had writ- 
ten no music he might very well have survived as a letter 
writer, so full of life are they. He took the stereotyped 
figures of conventional opera and breathed life into them, 
besides fitting them with the most delicate and lovely of 
musical language. No wonder he took the musical world 
by storm. Wagner, who seldom had praise to give, called 
him "the greatest and most divine genius." Chopin's love 
for him was such that he said, "Play Mozart in memory of 
me I will hear you." 



8 

'Beethoven, 1770-1827 



WE NOW approach with awe the master figure, the 
supreme magician o our symphony concert. He strides 
across the world of music, a colossus, with one foot in the 
charming elegancies written for select music rooms, the 
other in grand-scale works, tremendous conceptions for 
democratic audiences in public halls. He lived fifty-seven 
years, not a very long life by modern standards; but in it 
he took music and carried it on its way as by a tidal wave. 
His first symphony might almost have been written by 
Haydn in his later manner; the last one, the great Choral 
Symphony, is still approached by conductor, orchestra, 
chorus also audience with awed trepidation, so pro- 
found a work is it. 

Beethoven's enormous contribution to music was his 
own personality, his own emotions and opinions; and, 
through him, the personalities of the composers who fol- 
lowed him. Hitherto secular music had been for polite 
society. It was the charming preserve of the artistic aristoc- 
racy, enviable people leading delightful, if a trifle artificial, 
lives still wonderfully undisturbed by wars, taxes, politics, 
depressions of any kind. The wealthy and wellborn were 
at their most secure and successful when Beethoven was 
born. He grew up, however, into a changing world. The 
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storm of the French Revolution had burst, and the hurri- 
cane that followed swept over Europe, bringing with it the 
amazingly new and subversive ideals of liberty, fraternity, 
equality. 

Beethoven, a natural democrat, seized instantly upon 
these magnificent conceptions. He would have been a 
democrat in any age. He believed passionately in the 
dignity of man, and bitterly resented patronage, more 
especially the patronage by which he had to live. He 
both loved and hated the princes and nobles who most 
determinedly helped him throughout his life, whether he 
liked it or not. "One must be able to impress them," 
he said, regarding them with an appraising eye; and im- 
press them he did. There was to be no cap-in-hand, no 
lackey life, for Beethoven. He was proud as Lucifer. 
Count Waldstein kept him going in his early penniless 
days only by pretending that the money he brought was 
an allowance from the elector, no more than a musician's 
due. When he stayed in the princely house of the Lich- 
nowskys he was given the best rooms. Either he was an 
equal or he wasn't there at all. 

With his democracy went a fine and fiery idealism; his 
belief was that music, like poetry, could and should express 
a man's strongest convictions, his deepest faith. In that he 
was a true follower of Bach. He called himself a Ton- 
Dichter, a poet in sound, and nothing would probably give 
him more pleasure than to find himself continually com- 
pared by later generations to Shakespeare. Some thoughts 
may be too great to catch in a web of words; nothing, he 
would say, is too great, too sublime, for music. 
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Napoleon was to him the liberator, the creator of new 
man, now that human nature was to be born again. He 
was ready to worship him. Bernadotte, then French am- 
bassador, suggested a piece of music in honor of the hero 
(who was then campaigning devastatingly all over Italy). 
He wrote the Eroica in the full fervor of reverence and 
hope, and produced something that completely changed 
people's conception of a symphony, so magnificent, so 
grand was it. Even in these days, when great symphonies 
seldom have names, it can be called the history of a man: 
his superb aspirations, his raptures and defeats, the dignity 
of his end (in the fine funeral march), and the summing 
up of his life. But it is man at his most magnificent, a 
translation into music of Hamlet's 

What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculties! in form and moving, how ex- 
press and admirable! in action, how like an angel! in 
apprehension, how like a god! . . . 

No composer had attempted anything like it before, and 
one has only to think of Strauss's Hddenleben to realize 
that no one has achieved it since. 

He had written the last note and inscribed the sacred 
name on the title page Buonaparte when he heard the 
news that the People's Savior had taken the tide of em- 
peror. At once his idol crashed. The man was nothing 
after all just a common despot. Equality, indeed. , . He 
tore out the title page in a blinding rage, and was with 
difficulty restrained from destroying the symphony itself. 
Instead he wrote the somber dedication: "Sinfonia Eroica 
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in Memory of a Great Man'*; and when In due course the 
liberator, hero, despot, tyrant and defeated general came 
to die he recalled the funeral march, and said: "I have al- 
ready written music for this event." 

That was Beethoven. Everything he did was much 
larger than life-size. He remains in musical history as 
the giant composer of public imagination, round whose 
head hundreds of stories circle; how when ideas were 
surging within him he wrote in a frenzy, stamping about 
and singing; how he forgot he had been given a horse, 
forgot he had not eaten and tried to pay the waiter, 
forgot to pull down the blinds when he dressed ("What 
are those damn boys hooting at?") ; how his pupils adored 
him though he smacked their hands, tore up their music, 
and used the snuffers as a toothpick; how, if they had tal- 
ent, his patience was infinite. All these things go to build 
up a unique personality; he has become the apotheosis of 
what is now called the "artistic temperament." 

The truth was his genius struggled in agony to express 
itseE Haydn could write away smoothly enough in his 
best suit; Mozart could copy off the tablets of his miracu- 
lous memory, talking the while; Beethoven could never 
move without his notebook, catching his idea as it flew 
for fear of forgetting it, pinning it down like a specimen, 
working on it, altering it note by note, phrase by phrase, 
making perhaps twenty changes before it expressed what 
he meant. He was like a sculptor releasing his thought 
with infinite pains from the imprisoning marble. Some 
fifty of these sketchbooks were found after his death 
(some can be seen in the British Museum), showing ex- 
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actly how a comparatively commonplace musical remark 
was hammered into the perfect phrase it was meant to be. 
As an individual Beethoven might jump from impulse to 
impulse regardless of anyone or anything but himself; as 
a musician he was caution, prudence, patience, hard work 
personified. 

And then, to give a background of tragedy to this ar- 
resting figure, there was the slow drag of approaching 
deafness that began to haunt him from the age of twenty- 
eight. 

Fate, it would seem, could deal no harder, more cruel 
blow to a musician than to deprive him of the power to 
hear. As a matter of hard fact the loss of sight would 
have been far more crippling. First-class composers, with 
very rare exceptions, are never dependent on actual hear- 
ing to get the effect of their compositions. They have 
the faculty of hearing with their mind's ear; that is a 
talent one expects them to possess. (Meyerbeer was one 
of the very few who were without this faculty. He wrote 
at the piano, and he had to take three apartments, one on top 
of the other, thrumming out his music in the middle one, 
and leaving the other two empty so that no one should 
hear him. He had to use different colored inks for his 
various orchestral schemes, trying them out at rehearsal 
to decide which was best. But he is a notable example of 
the triumph of genius the fourth act of Les Huguenots 
is considered to earn him that tide fulfilling itself in 
spite of lack of talent.) 

Beethoven's deafness, even if it did not lessen the num- 
ber of his compositions, was exhausting and embittering. 
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He missed the exhilaration of living music, the stimulat- 
ing contact with audiences, the satisfaction of finding that 
a particular combination of instruments was all he hoped. 
By the end he heard nothing. They had to turn him 
round at the end of his Choral Symphony to sec the ap- 
plause of which he could not catch the faintest echo. No 
wonder he was eccentric and sour. For a man with a gift 
for friendship, both with men and women, it must have 
been a form of torture to carry on all conversation by 
means of a writing pad. 

He stuck to his work. Like Handel he was a grand 
fighter. "I will grapple with fate. It shall never drag 
me down," he cried, and continued to play the piano till 
an English listener wrote: "He hears only with spiritual 
ears; the soft passages are inaudible"; and to conduct till 
he and his orchestra hopelessly lost each other in a fog 
of misunderstandings and he had to own himself defeated. 

His life was not exactly eventful Its interest lies in 
the development of a mighty personality. Apart from his 
music he was a great man, small in. stature, but "the image 
of strength," as a friend described him. 

He was born in obscurity, but forced his way upward 
to die full of honor. His parents lived at Bonn on the 
Rhine. His father and grandfather were singers in the 
court chapel of the Elector of Cologne. The father was 
a poor sort of man, inclined to drink too much and be 
ferocious at home. He had the wit, however, to see his 
son as something more than a choirman, and he drove 
him sternly to the piano from the age of four onward, 
and also taught him the violin. By the time Ludwig 
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was nine, though he was nothing of a prodigy like Mozart, 
he had learned all his parent could teach him, and was 
ready to pass on to the lodger, an unpleasant person but 
fortunately a capable musician. 

It was evident that he was original. Sonatas were pub- 
lished when he was eleven, twelve and thirteen; that was 
unusual, even if there was nothing very remarkable about 
the pieces. He deputized so successfully at the organ that 
before long he was earning a hundred and fifty florins a 
year as the elector's second organist, and upsetting his 
choir by putting in startling harmonies of his own instead 
of the ones they knew. 

His improvisations, in fact, were the first unmistakable 
sign of his genius. When he was seventeen he went to 
Vienna, a rough, bad-mannered, shock-headed bull of a 
boy determined to impress Mozart or die. Mozart was 
then deep in the production of Don Giovanni, and it took 
a great deal of persistence even to get an audition. When 
he did at last allow Beethoven to play he remained un- 
impressed. The story is that the bumpkin from Bonn 
refused to go till he had been given a theme on which to 
improvise, and that to get rid of him Mozart provided 
one. The result was amazement. After an hour or so 
the master sang quite another tune. Stealing sofdy into 
the next room, he said to his friends: "Pay attention to 
him; he will make a noise in the world someday or 
other." 

Beethoven returned home after that jaunt to find his 
family in very poor case. His mother was dying; one of 
his sisters was very ill; his father was consoling himself 
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in his usual fashion, drinking more heavily than ever. 
The prospect was pretty black. However, his extraordi- 
nary personality, the magnetism that was to make him 
friends wherever he went, was developing. Vienna had 
been good experience. He met Count Waldstein, an aris- 
tocratic music enthusiast, eight years older than himself, 
who instantly recognized and adored his genius, and gave 
him a piano, money, admiration, all that he needed, with 
such tact that they were accepted. He also made friends 
with the intelligent, highly cultivated von Breunings, who 
taught him to love books and literature as much as he 
taught them to love music. He half lived with the von 
Breunings, who became lifelong friends, teaching and 
learning and jotting down his ideas in the first of his 
sketchbooks. He learned responsibility, too, for his father, 
growing more and more disreputable, was forbidden by 
the paternal elector to handle his own salary. Most of it 
was made over to his son, to be used for the benefit of his 
brothers and sisters, and Beethoven learned what it was to 
have family cares. 

Then at last came release. 

The famous old "Papa" Haydn, traveling through the 
town, looked at a cantata Beethoven laid before him with 
sufficient interest and approval to commend it to the elec- 
tor* Vienna, the mecca of all musicians, was in sight once 
more. He was made an allowance to go there and study. 

Off he went, never to return, much heartened by a 
charming letter from his friend, Count Waldstein, which 
ran: 
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Dear Beethoven, 

You are travelling to Vienna in fulfilment of your long- 
cherished wish. The genius of Mozart is still weeping and 
bewailing the death of her favourite. With the inexhaust- 
ible Haydn she found a refuge, but no occupation, and is 
now waiting to leave him and join herself to someone 
else. Labour assiduously, and receive Mozart's spirit from 
the hands of Haydn. 

Your true friend, 

WALDSTEIN. 

He was twenty-two; an energetic time of life. He had 
good introductions and for a time he did his best to live up 
to them. He bought a wig, silk stockings, boots and shoes, 
an^overcoat, a writing desk; and he hired a piano. (For- 
tunately for historians he kept careful accounts all his 
life.) He learned composition from Haydn, and got on 
badly with him; counterpoint with Albrechtsberger, who 
said afterward: "Have nothing to do with him. He has 
learned nothing"; violin from someone else. He listened 
to them all, did all their exercises, hundreds of them, 
with extraordinary rapidity then broke every rule he 
had learned in his composition. And, worse, only argued 
when it was pointed out to him. He was the maddening 
kind of pupil who knows better than his master, and as 
far as his studies were concerned it looked as if the elec- 
tor's money might be wasted. 

Then came bad news from home. His father died, and 
the benevolent allowance to his brothers ceased. Worse 
still, the French Republican army marched into Bonn, 
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driving the elector out, and, naturally, his own allowance 
stopped. 

But that was no matter. By that time he had made 
devoted friends. The Prince and Princess Lichnowsky 
gave him an income, rooms in their house, and their 
quartet of instruments to perform his music, then begin- 
ning to pour forth. They were kindness and patience 
itself and they needed to be, for he was touchy to a 
degree, a perfect bear of a young man. When he heard 
that his host had given orders that his bell was to be 
answered first of any because he lost his temper in a Bonn 
accent if kept waiting, he retorted by hiring a servant for 
himself. He would not, could not, conform to the ways 
of a properly run house. He could not stand meals t at 
fixed times, dressing for dinner, and the rest of it. He 
was exceedingly untidy. "Meanly dressed and ugly to look 
at," that is how one friend describes him. Czerny said 
he reminded him of Robinson Crusoe, with his red face 
and black hair all on end. Rochlitz thought he behaved 
like "a very able man reared on a desert island." 

Nothing, however, mattered. His simplicity and sin- 
cerity, the extraordinarily beautiful expression which some- 
times swept over his face, above all, his wonderful music, 
fascinated his host and hostess. They were sincerely sorry 
when he flounced out of the house after idiotic quarreling 
about nothing, and insulting letters in the contemptuous 
third person to all his best friends. 

It was a business to get him to the piano, protesting, 
making faces, slapping the keyboard with the flat of his 
hand, but once there all these silly, childish passions left 
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him. He became very quiet, very dignified, totally un- 
affected. Stooping a little to help his deafness, he was 
lost in his music, holding his audience in thrall for per- 
haps two hours at a time, leaving them uplifted, renewed, 
invigorated. There was no one like him. Even the great 
Abbe Vogler, a past master in improvising, spoke of 
him as the "giant among players." 

Then came lodgings, endless lodgings; at one moment 
he was paying the rent of four. He was the landlady's 
nightmare of a lodger. He would be struck by an idea 
while washing his hands, and the water would cascade 
down the stairs while he pinned the idea down in his book. 
He made vulgar jokes; he threw a batch of eggs one by 
one at the cook's head to teach her to give him fresher 
ones. He was up before dawn, playing and roaring and 
disturbing the street. His language when interrupted was 
volcanic. For all his grand friends he was a rank social- 
istor whatever the current term was for the dangerously 
subversive leaving otherwise good rooms because the 
landlord insisted- on taking off his hat to him. 

Yet these things were nothing. His body might behave 
as it liked, his tongue run on where it willed, he himself 
was away in his music. "I live in my music," he wrote, 
truthfully enough, and in spite of appearances it was a 
fine life. This middle period saw his most splendid, most 
poetical compositions, what George Meredith has called 
the rattling heavens and swaying forests of Beethoven. 
Whatever his personal life might be it fed his genius. 

He was in and out of love almost as often as he was in 
and out of lodgings generally with one of his wellborn 
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pupils. In one case, at all events, a love affair shook him to 
the depths of his being. His Fourth Symphony, gayest, 
most rollicking of pieces, celebrates his betrothal to his 
precious Countess Theresa of Brunswick and his own 
lovely happiness in it. That stormy affair continued for 
four years, more or less, then spent itself, to the accompani- 
ment of the great Fifth Symphony, opening with the 
hard, peremptory, masculine phrase, of which he said: 
"Such is the blow of Fate upon the door/' It can be taken 
as an epic of his own tumultuous love, its raptures and 
despairs ending in his ultimate victory over himself. 

But serious ill-health began in addition to increasing 
deafness, and he was ordered into the country for a com- 
plete rest. That was no privation, for he worshiped nature 
in all her moods, walking happily all day long and con- 
tinually using his sketchbook. He christened his Sixth 
Symphony the Pastoral, and it well expresses his feelings. 
"No man on earth loves the country more than I do. Every 
tree seems to say Holy, Holy . . ." It is a beautiful and 
grateful work, serene and spacious like the hills he so 
adored. 

Four years later, both in the same year, came the lovely 
Seventh and Eighth Symphonies. In them he escaped 
from the worries and depressions of the body, his appal- 
ling deafness "my ears whistle and buzz night and day. 
Heaven knows what will become of me" into his own 
magnificent world of music. The Seventh, particularly, 
throbs with health and energy. Wagner calls it "the 
apotheosis of the dance"; if so, it is a dance of the heart 
and spirit as well as of the body. Every mood is there, 
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down to the positively riotous last movement that re- 
minded some critics of his trying and plebeian love of 
horseplay, so lusty is it. 

The Eighth, too, is an altogether lighthearted affair, 
with an irresistible last movement. It is on a smaller 
scale; an indoor rather than an outdoor work. Sir George 
Grove, who belonged to the day when people liked labels, 
suggested that it is a day in the composer's life, and thought 
it autobiographical because Beethoven himself particu- 
larly liked it. If that is so it shows the fundamental sweet- 
ness and sanity of his nature, for things were undeniably 
beginning to go badly with him. 

After this burst of creative energy worries multiplied. 
Wars played havoc with the Austrian currency, and his 
allowance from rich patrons (now no longer rich) was 
halved. A dreadful nephew with a mother Beethoven 
hated was left on his hands. He lavished all the love of his 
great heart and starved emotions on the creature, only to 
find him worthless. He played the piano in public for the 
last time; there was a terrible rehearsal of Pidelio that 
sent him away from the conductor's desk forever. He was 
stone-deaf, lonely, ill, quite poor, and not too successful a 
composer. He was not nearly so important in his lifetime 
as he became afterward; he was too far ahead of his 
public. "Your new quartet did not please," reported a 
friend. "It will please them someday," was the answer. 
Like Bach, his mission was to lead. 

There was always, however, "that wonderful look 5 ' that 
his friends so worshiped. At this grim moment his mind 
was far away from all ills, deep in, of all things, Schiller's 
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"Ode to Joy." He wrote his last great symphony, the Ninth, 
known as the Choral Symphony. It is man's quest for joy, 
not for the elusive bird of happiness, but for human, ro- 
bust, rapturous joy. In the last movement a choir is 
brought in to sing Schiller's poem in an unforgettable 
finale that is the supreme test of all choirs. Man seizes his 
joy and is triumphant. Beethoven believed in man. "Fine. 
With God's help," wrote Moscheles at the bottom of his 
arrangement of Fidelia; and "O man, help thyself," wrote 
Beethoven underneath. 

Illness closed in on him. He died, a few faithful friends 
round him, and was sincerely mourned. 

After a long time he began to be properly understood. 
His music was difficult; he was ahead of his day in tech- 
nique, as well as in conception. His superb violin concerto 
had been a failure because it was so atrociously performed; 
not until it was rediscovered and played by the great artist 
Joachim did it take its rightful place, first of its kind. The 
orchestra had to set to work to become the collection of 
experts it is now, for every instrument became an indi- 
vidual with a part difficult to play, yet written to be heard. 
The inner parts had been dull, undeniably (there is the 
story of the cellist who fell asleep and dreamed he was 
playing the cello in The Messiah, and woke up to find he 
was). As Beethoven progressed they became more and 
more interesting and characteristic, with new combina- 
tions, new dynamic effects that are hardly surpassed today. 
The orchestration of the Ninth Symphony is considered 
astonishingly "modern." 

His symphonies are the mountain peaks of our concert 
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programs; nevertheless, it may be that the greatest service 
he rendered to music lies in his keyboard compositions: 
his pianoforte concertos, duets with violin or cello, and the 
sonatas that are the daily bread of the aspiring pianist. It 
is interesting to know something of the history of that 
inevitable instrument, at one time as much taken for 
granted in well-to-do houses as the dining-room table. 

THE PIANOFORTE 

It took the pianoforte nearly a hundred years to oust 
the harpsichord and the clavichord from their position as 
first favorites; without Beethoven it might have taken 
much longer. 

A Florentine called Cristofori invented a "harpsichord 
with soft and loud," in which the strings were struck with 
hammers, and made to resound instead of being plucked 
with quills. Its sound was less mechanical than that of 
the ordinary harpsichord; light and shade, what we now 
are apt to call "expression," became possible; and it did 
not need all the incessant, laborious tuning. Bach could 
tune his harpsichord in fifteen minutes, but then he was 
a mechanical genius besides being a musical one. When 
Frederick the Great dropped his flute to welcome "Old 
Bach" and make him try his "forte-piano" (he had seven 
of them), they were after this type, only made by the 
German, Silbermann* A little later John Broadwood of 
London started on them and became the first maker in 
Europe. He presented both a harpsichord and a piano- 
forte to Clementi, the virtuoso player and composer, whose 
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dry music is still so admirable for the training of stiff fin- 
gers. Mozart played one on occasions, though he is said 
to have found it rather noisy. What he would say to a 
performance of one of his own concertos on a modern 
concert grand it is difficult to imagine. He and Clementi 
were set to improvise together on two pianos on one oc- 
casion, to amuse the guests at the court of Vienna; but not 
until Beethoven took it up did musicians realize the pos- 
sibilities .of the new instrument. Broadwood presented to 
him, also, a specimen of his best work, and at once his 
great imagination seized on it. Instead of the harplike, 
mechanical plucking it could nearly sing. He found him- 
self with an orchestra under his ten fingers, and at once 
he began to write not keyboard music that would do for 
any keyboard instrument, but music for the pianoforte, 
and that only. From that time the piano took command. 

It has been called, bitterly, the "Iron Chancellor" of 
music. For something like a hundred and fifty years it 
has ruled as the pet instrument for music lovers, gradually 
defeating all rivals, the harp, the flute, the violin and bass 
viol, besides the harpsichord it superseded. Every com- 
poser wrote for it, knowing that in any case all music 
reached it sooner or later in the form of "arrangements." 
It might have been the only instrument in the world, so 
firmly was it embedded in the public affection. 

With all its faults and musicians will point out that 
it has many; to hear sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
music on it is, they say, to hear murder being done with 
all its faults it brought music into the home, even if it 
was only into the drawing room as a bit of furniture. The 
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piano is not difficult to play a little. Anyone can manage 
a chord or two, and so provide the harmony in a way 
that is impossible for, say, the violin. Soon every female 
learned "music/' by which they came to mean the piano, 
and so scraped acquaintance with some of the best, if also 
some of the worst, examples of the art. Then Chopin 
came with his lovely, romantic, essentially pianistic music 
to establish it still further, as Bach in his day had estab- 
lished organ playing with his fingers, and it took its final 
place as both the drudge of the home and the queen of 
the concert platform, where it has remained for many a 
long year. 

But the amateur, diffidently playing and enormously 
enjoying the slow movement of his favorite sonata in the 
quiet of his own room, has Beethoven to thank for his 
happiness. 
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Schubert, 1797-1828 



AMONG the torchbearers at Beethoven's funeral was 
one Franz Schubert, an obscure composer of songs. They 
were unusual songs, however, for during his last illness 
the master had kept them beside his bed for refreshment 
such as a dying man can get from the sight of flowers. 
He was stout, youngish, plain, but with remarkably bright, 
alert eyes behind steel-rimmed spectacles; a sick man, so 
report said, who had thrown his health away living riot- 
ously as the star turn of a set of poets, writers and revolu- 
tionaries who held Schubertladen Schubert Evenings 
of singing, dancing, reading poems, and assisting generally 
in the night life of Vienna. 

That is how Schubert may have appeared to the solid, 
established musicians of Vienna as they gathered round 
the master's grave. Yet within the one year of life that 
was left him this unsatisfactory musician, who had pub- 
lished so little that he had earned only the equivalent of 
^575 altogether from a lifetime of composition, was to 
write a symphony that future generations were to rank 
with the work of the man whose death they were honor- 
ing. 

If Beethoven goes down to history as the chief exponent 
of the "artistic temperament," Schubert stands as the quin- 
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tessence of what we mean by a "Bohemian." He lived as 
artists are wont to live (or so we believe) when they are 
young, gay, talented and irresponsible, and have the good 
fortune to dwell in such cities of delight as Paris, or 
Vienna as it used to be. 

Schubert was a real Viennese. His father had mar- 
ried a cook, at nineteen, in the first flush of taking up 
schoolmastering as a profession. He apparently believed 
his to be the best of lives, and though he was musical^ 
playing the cello in the family quartet, he did his best 
to induce his son to follow in his footsteps instead of be- 
coming a musician. 

Fortunately Franz had a charming boy's voice (one 
wonders what musicians would have done without that 
sure passage into the musical world). He went to a choir 
school, and was given a certain amount, not much, of 
training in counterpoint and harmony. What he did get, 
however, was the atmosphere of music. Vienna was un- 
believably musical. Musicians from all the world over 
met there. When the orchestra of the choir school prac- 
ticed on summer evenings crowds stopped to listen at the 
open windows and blocked the streets till carriages could 
hardly get by. No one was moved on; on the contrary, 
chairs were brought out for the ladies and the traffic was 
sympathetically diverted. 

Schubert played in and sometimes conducted this small 
orchestra. He reverentially copied out Mozart, and in one 
way and another taught himself to compose, beginning 
on the astonishing songs that were like no other songs 
anyone had ever heard. "Gretchen am Spinnrade" that 
most poignant and disturbing of love songs, was written 
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then. One wonders what a boy of seventeen could have 
known of love to inspire that desperate climax, "Ach, sein 
Kussl" and the despairing return to the wheel, the rhythm 
broken but slowly and sadly restored. No one had ever 
attempted to express such personal, homely grief in music. 

After a time, what between pressure from his father, 
to whom he was very devoted, and the schoolmaster's 
exemption from conscription for military service, he re- 
turned to the paternal school as an elementary teacher, 
probably of a very inferior brand. He bore that for three 
years; and a sore trial he must have been to the children. 
At last he boxed the ears of one too hard altogether and 
was dismissed. 

It was escape. He went to a friend, Mayrhofer, a vio- 
lent, revolutionary kind of man who wrote poetry and 
earned a salary as an officer of the government censorship, 
the secret police of the day. There he wrote all day, and 
went to parties all night. He had been composing vigor- 
ously every moment that he was not in the schoolroom* 
and also acquiring a considerable circle of friends. Both 
were things he did very easily. He wrote music as ordi- 
nary mortals write letters: sitting at a table, improvising, 
as it were, on paper. Not having been taught very much, 
he was not troubled by too much attention to form and 
rales. Songs, his greatest delight, ran off his pen, seven 
in a day, spontaneous as bird song. By the time he was 
twenty he had produced over five hundred compositions 
of different kinds. 

Some time before he had caught the attention of the great 
maestro Salieri, soon to have his jubilee, who had given 
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him lessons and the worst possible advice to stop wasting 
time on songs, to give up using the verse of Goethe and 
Schiller, to keep his attention fixed on opera, opera, opera 
in the Italian manner, because that was what mattered. 
It was fortunate that now he had the antidote to all this 
in Vogl, an experienced and distinguished singer; also a 
highly educated man and a person of taste. He applauded 
the choice of Goethe and Schiller, and did much to head 
Schubert off some of the execrable verses he was apt to 
choose. (Schumann's remark that Schubert could set an 
advertisement to music was only too true.) Vogl was the 
kind of friend that every young composer should possess. 
The only misfortune was his voice; it was of such re- 
markable range that the songs designed to show it off are 
out of reach for ordinary singers. 

Vogl was brought to call by some of Schubert's more 
determined friends. At first he was not impressed with 
their protege, who came youthfully into the room "with 
shuffling gait and incoherent, stammering speech." He 
was too much of an artist, however, not to recognize genius 
when he met it, and soon he was paternally giving advice, 
and embarking on a friendship that was one of the hap- 
piest in Schubert's life. His nearest approach to fame was 
during their successful tours together when Vogl sang his 
songs to his accompaniment. 

His mother had died, and there was a happy reconcili- 
ation with his father over her grave. Soon, however, there 
was a stepmother of very much his own age, and another 
family began. This did not affect him much, particularly 
when a pleasant summertime job came his way. He went 
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to the reigning Esterhazy, as Haydn had before him, to 
teach the children and generally make music with the 
family, who all sang, as was the delightful custom. There 
he was happy and healthy, living with the bailiff and 
writing excellent letters home. He got his sociability from 
the servants' hall. "So far I have been spared an invitation 
to the dining room/' he says, and he describes the house- 
hold with an eye for character that is all part of the extraor- 
dinary humanity and sympathy of his music. A slightly 
different twist to his gift and he would have been the 
most charming of writers. 

The cook is a merry fellow; the lady's maid is thirty; 
the housemaid very pretty and often comes to visit me; the 
nurse is somewhat ancient; the butler is my rival; the two 
grooms get on better with horses than with us. 

Count Esterhazy he found "a little rough"; the countess 
"proud"; but the young ladies are "good children." (He 
was later on to have a moth-for-the-star adoration of the 
younger one.) 

The pleasant episode over, he was glad to be back in 
Vienna among his friends. He was with Mayrhof er again, 
and a government official who is off to an office every 
day is the best possible host for a composer. Schubert 
was able to jump out of bed each morning sleeping, it 
was said, in his spectacles to save time and start writing 
in his dressing gown, with or without breakfast. In the 
evening he continued to enlarge his circle of friends. He 
was abominably poor, but that in no way lessened his at- 
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traction, for he was the gay companion that is always 
welcome, in addition to the genius they all worshiped. 

One nickname his set gave him was "Schwammerl" 
sponge; but that may well have referred to his remarkable 
capacity for absorbing liquids. Another was the enchant- 
ing "Kanevas'Kann cr was? which Sir Donald Tovey 
translates delightfully as "What's he good at?" a name 
that gives the authentic gleam of the eye behind the owl- 
like spectacles. They all helped him to live, his army of 
good companions; and they made him work. One sent 
round the hat and got a set of songs published; another 
provided him with the music paper with which the rest 
locked him up. "Composed while a prisoner in my own 
room. Thank God," is written at the end of one compo- 
sition. 

It was a cheery, if a trifle loose, life. He enjoyed his 
friends, and they enjoyed him, and a good time was had 
by all. He fell in love once, but with no money or hope of 
any, the lady obeyed her mother and took the master 
baker, who also wanted her and Schubert solaced himself 
with his circle. There was another row with his fatter, 
who, naturally enough, did his best to get him away, and 
back to the safe backwaters of schoolmastering. There 
was also a complete failure of an opera in which Vogl 
sang. Even he could do nothing with music wasted on a 
more idiotic libretto than most, and it was taken off in a 
week. A very bitter blow. 

The circle grew large. The "Schubert Evenings" were 
thronged with musicians: Weber, Moscheles, Blum and 
Julius Benedict They met at glorified bottle parties in 
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what they called "Ludlam's Cave." There is a story that 
the delicious "Hark, Hark, the Lark!" was written on the 
back of a bill that needed paying; there is another o the 
composer: "He would become a laughing tyrant, and 
would destroy everything he could, glasses, plates, cups, 
etc." Both things were in tune with the times. Schubert 
himself was no politician, but many of the set were. Vienna 
was an unhappy city. Napoleon had marched in and 
marched out again, leaving, if not the appalling miseries 
of a modern Central European occupation, a very consider- 
able trail of bankruptcy and oppression. The secret police 
were always round the corner, and no one dared say what 
he thought. "Conversation, at dinner tables," says one 
writer, "was only of lovers and diseases." Libraries were 
burned to discourage thought; only amusement and music 
were encouraged, and frustrated society plunged into the 
"Schubert Evenings," where one could be sure of finding 
both these things. 

The police, who could never believe that music, paint- 
ing, poetry and dance could result in anything so riotous 
unless mixed with politics, decided that in some way the 
"Cave" was a conspiracy against the Hapsburgs, and made 
a raid. There was a trial where, no doubt, the wits played 
up well; they were acquitted, and the chief of the police 
finished his life by throwing himself from his bedroom 
window rather than face the laughter it caused. 

But our Bohemian was paying the price. 

My candle burns at both its ends, 

It will not last the night; 
But ah, my foes, and oh, my friends 

It gives a lovely light! 
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The lovely light was dimming. He fell ill, and at the 
same time into the depths of depression. A return to the 
Esterhazys and a distant adoration of the younger daugh- 
ter, country air, normal emotions, plenty of music and 
good food all these things restored him for a time. He 
was, however, hopelessly ill He attended Beethoven's 
funeral, his mind surging with admiration for the great 
master's work; then turned to his own, almost as great, 
the C major Symphony. He was destined never to hear it, 
though that last year of life was comparatively prosperous, 
for he gave a concert, and made more than a hundred 
dollars. He had, almost for the first time, money in his 
pocket, and when the wizard Paganini came with all the 
fuss and flurry that goes with popular worship hats, 
boots, coats, dishes, snuffboxes, all had to be worn or 
eaten or carried a la Paganini he bought a ticket (there 
was no free list for fellow musicians from that superfilm 
star) and, what was more, treated a friend "who had not 
five farthings while with him money was as plentiful as 
blackberries." 

The prosperity, however, was only comparative. Schu- 
bert was shockingly treated by publishers from start to 
finish. Diabelli made a fortune out of him, and did nothing 
to help when he was destitute. Schott would not buy; 
Probst beat him down to a few dollars for the E flat Trio, 
and refused the "Impromptus,'* now the bread and jam of 
every schoolgirl, because he found them too difficult to sell 
in France. 

There was no getting the symphony performed it was 
too difficult, for one thing, and, besides, no one was inter- 
ested. It slept in manuscript till the composer had been 
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dead eleven years, when at last Schumann found it. 
Schubert fell ill once more. There was no money to get 
away from stuffy Vienna in the hot summer. He grew worse 
and worse, and on a wintry day in the late autumn they 
buried him three places from the revered Beethoven, whose 
memory had so haunted his last days. His friends, faith- 
ful to the genius only they recognized, adorned his head 
with a laurel wreath, and his tombstone with a much- 
discussed epitaph: 

Music has here entombed a rich treasure, 

But still fairer hopes. 

Franz Schubert lies here 

Born Jan. 3ist 1797 

Died Nov. ipth 1828 

31 years old, 

Schubert is generally called the first of the "romantic" 
as distinct from "classic" composers. Romance, that un- 
ceasing rebellion against the tyranny of the present, that 
unending search of the spirit for something different, is 
not easy to define in connection with music. "It is the 
addition of strangeness to beauty that constitutes the 
romantic character in art," is what Pater said; but he 
might not say that now when strangeness is so often an end 
in itself. Besides, all very original music must be strange 
at first hearing; new, and therefore romantic on this show- 
ing. (Which perhaps it is. Perhaps Mossolov's Music of 
Machines and Honegger's Pacific 231, the noise of an ex- 
press train, is the romantic music of today.) Certainly if 
Beethoven brought great ideas and massive personality 
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into music Schubert brought a new humanity and warmth 
of feeling that the common listener does feel to be ro- 
mance. He throws a poetic and idealistic light on every- 
day life and emotion in a way that makes it beautiful; and 
that quickening of ordinary feelings is the romance of the 
humble. 

That quality in him completely altered the kind of 
thing people sang, and earned for him the title of "Father 
of Song" though it is difficult to see Schubert as the re- 
sponsible father of anything. In this book, however, we 
are concerned with orchestral music, and to that Schubert 
brought his lyrical gift and his natural charm as his par- 
ticular contribution to the symphony. Much of what he 
wrote is now hardly ever performed; it shows too clearly 
his lack of musical education. The melodies are lovely, 
full of his easygoing happiness, but they are too often 
repeated; there is no real development of them, so that 
they seem to lead nowhere. "Easy writing makes damned 
hard reading" is as true of music as of literature. Even 
genius is better for the discipline of form, and as time 
went on he became aware of this; he was arranging for 
lessons in counterpoint when, alas! he died. 

The lovely Unfinished and the great C major, however, 
are symphonies that would put him in the front rank of 
composers, even if he had never written another note. 

The orchestration of the Unfinished (unfinished, it is 
thought, until the musical society at Graz, for whom it 
was written, showed signs of putting it into rehearsal, 
which they never did) was completely original. In it the 
song writer is upmost. The instruments, individual as 
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human voices, sing to each other in exquisite questions 
and still more exquisite replies. If words were needed 
which they are not they would not be far off. 

The C major, the last great work of Schubert's life, is 
an example of what Schumann calls "Schubert's heavenly 
length"; it takes very nearly an hour in performance. It 
is a far greater work than anything else lie wrote for^the 
orchestra, built as it is on Beethoven's heroic scale, full 
of beauty, with strong rhythms and slow, mounting 
climaxes. It makes us lament indeed the tragedy of his 
early death. 
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^Mendelssohn, 1809-1847 



IN FELIX MENDELSSOHN we have that rare thing a 
composer born with a silver spoon, musically speaking, in 
his mouth. No battling with argumentative fathers, pov- 
erty, misunderstandings, or failures for him; life went 
smoothly from the moment he showed a turn for music 
and his mother started him scientifically on five-minute 
lessons. There was always money, encouragement and 
enough discipline in the form of first-rate teaching. With 
looks, charm and undoubted genius no wonder "success" 
wrote itself large from the very beginning of Mendels- 
sohn's career. 

He had an ordinary enough father, but his grandfather 
had had more than a spark of the genius he passed on to 
his grandson, though it did not take the form of music. 
He was a Jew living in one of their periods of persecution; 
who fought his way up from the ghetto, teaching himself 
German, though it was a forbidden language, turning 
himself into a great scholar, and by the end of his life 
placing his family in an assured position. From him 
Mendelssohn inherited his enormous capacity for work 
and the vitality that runs through much of his music, the 
violin concerto, for instance, like a flame. 

They were all musical. His mother was a highly cul- 
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tured woman in many directions. Nothing gave his par- 
ents greater pleasure than to discover the talent in their 
little Felix. 

Like Mozart, he had a sister who in this age would 
certainly have had a following. Moscheles considered her 
a finer pianist than her brother, and she wrote as naturally 
as he did. But in those days music was not easy for 
women. Schumann's wife, Clara, a girl prodigy, was an 
exception. Mendelssohn's father made it perfectly clear 
that for Felix it might be a profession, but for Fanny 
nothing more than a pleasurable hobby. Felix himself 
was ready to treat her as an equal to begin with. When he 
went to see the great Goethe he took her songs for Frau 
von Goethe to sing. "She is going to sing them to the old 
gentleman/' he wrote, referring thus disrespectfully to 
the poet (who loved him and his music, and was later to 
say: "I am Saul and you are David. When I am sad and 
dreary come and cheer me with your music"). Later on 
he owned sadly that he found Queen Victoria of England 
singing Fanny's songs in preference to his own. "Pride 
must have a fall," he said. But neither he nor anyone 
else took her seriously. He published six of her songs 
under his own name, but that was all he could do for 
her. When at last she accepted one of the many offers 
made her by Berlin publishers he was not encouraging, 
though he worked himself to the bone on behalf of 
dozens of musicians he hardly knew. Perhaps he is an 
illustration of Dame Ethel Smyth's legend: "While Adam 
was asleep, Eve, anticipating the Great God Pan, bored 
some holes in a reed and began to do what is called 'pick 
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out a tune.' Thereupon Adam awoke. 'Stop that horrible 
noise/ he roared, adding, after a pause, 'besides which, if 
anyone's going to make it, it's not you, but me.' " Fanny 
married and lived an ordinary enough life, but she clung 
to her music, dying before Felix, struck down while ac- 
tually-rehearsing her choir. 

Mendelssohn played in public at nine, and was a real 
composer by twelve. At seventeen he and Fanny fell 
victims to Shakespeare. They read A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and adored it, and Felix at once wrote the after- 
ward famous music to it in the form of a piano duet, 
which the marvelous pair probably played together, Fanny 
no doubt relegated to the bass. 

When he was twenty he decided to leave Berlin, where 
he was not popular. He was inclined to be supercilious, 
and anyway his race, very apparent in his case, was against 
him. He began to travel, paying among other visits the 
first of many to England. 

In London he was a huge success, "the darling of every 
house, the center of every circle." One can imagine him 
there: well off, very good-looking in the dark artistic way 
that the English so appreciate, invited to play and sing 
with the Queen and Prince Albert, and enjoying every 
minute of it. "London is the grandest and most compli- 
cated monster on the face of the earth," he wrote (which 
was at all events better than referring to it as a "Wen"). 
"Things roll and whirl round me and carry me along as 
in a vortex." Then he gives a picture of himself, full 
whirl. "Think of me in a cabriolet, taking a drive with a 
lady" (it was Madame Moscheles), "me in my best suit, of 
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course." The best suit was not always good enough for 
the luxurious English, however- One lady wrote: "Men- 
delssohn is a generous, high-minded creature, but, to 
descend from these heights, he was dressed very badly, and 
looked in sad want of a piece of soap and the nailbrush 
which I have so often threatened to offer him. Oh, dear. 
Oh, dear." Soap or not, she probably adored him as much 
as any of them. 

Life was spent in writing and making music in Diissel- 
dorf, in his beloved Leipzig, inaugurating there a con- 
servatory that made the town forever a musical center 
as well it might, with himself, Schumann, David, the 
great violinist, and, later, Moscheles on the staff. Also- 
one of his most delightful characteristics he insisted on 
sharing his burning enthusiasm for his great predecessors 
by giving endless concerts, always bringing out their least- 
known works whenever he could. Many first perform- 
ances of Beethoven's piano concertos were due to Men- 
delssohn; he conducted the C major Symphony of Schu- 
bert, that had lain forgotten until Schumann discovered 
it; and he positively forced a love of Bach on unwilling 
audiences. In London he played the master's fugues on 
the organ at St. Paul's till the vergers had to withdraw 
the blower to get rid of the congregation. 

He had always loved Bach, and was horrified to find 
how little of his music was known. His grandmother 
had given him a copy in manuscript of the Matthew 
Passion, and he and an actor friend resolved to produce it 
in Leipzig; a great undertaking. He put it into rehearsal 
with a handful of friends; then collected solo singers from 
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the opera, dressing them, for some reason, in a "Bach 
uniform": blue coats, white waistcoats, black neckties, 
black trousers, and yellow chamois gloves. This impres- 
sive concert party, supported by a chorus of three hun- 
dred, and an orchestra full of enthusiastic amateurs, gave 
the stupendous work with the skill and devotion it re- 
quired, and made all the sensation he desired. Bach was 
no longer a forgotten old classic, but a living force in music. 
He began to be worshiped. As Berlioz, who always pro- 
duced the bon mot, remarked: "There is one god Bach 
and Mendelssohn is his prophet." 

The Midsummer Night's Dream music was orchestrated 
for the King of Prussia and produced before a distin- 
guished audience in the New Palace, Potsdam. A party 
of supporters went over from Leipzig to hear it: Gade, 
Hiller, David and the boy prodigy, Joachim. The critical 
Fanny wrote: 

I could hardly believe up to the last that Felix could have 
the impudence to bring it before the public, for it is exactly 
like the mock preludes he plays when we cannot get him to 
be serious. 

She and Felix had always adored the play; the German 
audience, however, found it vulgar, though the music was 
a success from the first moment. Grove says: "It brought 
fairies into the orchestra and fixed them there," and though 
they may be the rather conventional, winged-gossamer 
kind they have proved themselves quite indestructible. 
When the play is elaborately given Mendelssohn's f airies 
are generally there, helping Shakespeare's. 
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Everything seemed to be going well for our genius. 
He was happily married with five children; money was 
coming in for his work, apart from his private income; 
success showed no signs of slipping away from his grasp. 
The rift within the lute was health. He had not the 
physique for the tearing energy that consumed him, that 
rushed him from place to place, conducting, giving organ 
recitals, playing at benefit concerts for other musicians 
less fortunate than himself. He was wearing himself out 
A series of concerts for the Philharmonic Society in Lon- 
don, where he introduced one of the Leonora Overtures, 
and where Joachim made a furor by his playing of the 
Beethoven violin concerto, strained him past endurance. 
"One more week of this unremitting fatigue and I should 
be killed outright," he wrote; and he returned home only 
to fall ill and die before his fortieth year. 

His success followed him to his grave. 

A special train took the coffin to Berlin, stopping at 
various places on the way for musical honors from choirs 
and orchestras; a torchlight procession of over a thousand 
people took him to the burying place; there were services 
and memorial performances throughout Germany. In 
London Elijah was given in a hall hung with black, and 
all the performers in mourning and then, hardly was he 
dead before the reaction began. His sentimentality, in- 
sincerity, his cheap effects, his dreadful facility that was 
the kind of thing in everybody's mouth. An army of imi- 
tators, whose music really was all this and worse, helped 
to destroy his reputation. His luck, in fact, held for his 
lifetime, and then broke. 
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Now the pendulum has swung fairly once more. Elijah, 
which was voted too dramatic for the concert stage, yet 
not dramatic enough for the theater, is often given, some- 
times in costume. The violin concerto is considered per- 
fect of its kind, and is continually played. (It probably 
owes a good deal of its technical perfection to the expert 
advice of the friendly violinist, David.) It and the Dream 
have the vitality of genius, the vitality that keeps them 
forever young. Of the symphonies, the Scotch and the 
Italian remain to be often enjoyed by simple audiences. 
And, not least, it is hardly possible to be married in the 
middle and upper classes of England or in America with- 
out the benediction of what is always called "Mendels- 
sohn's Wedding March." 

As a technician Mendelssohn was first-rate. He was a 
man who did everything well. His letters are not far from 
being literature; his handwriting and manuscript writing 
are models; he was a gymnast, swimmer, dancer, rider, 
and he drew charmingly in pen and ink. His Dream 
music, in particular, is beautifully scored, with the instru- 
ments playing in a light, soft, individual way that was 
then absolutely new. He had a command of form that 
composers like Schumann envied, and that Schubert would 
have given worlds to possess. His success and his failure 
lay in the same thing that he did nothing new (except 
in details such as dividing the strings). He was no pioneer, 
no innovator, no philosopher, none of these great things; 
but he made a very handsome contribution to the delight 
of music. 



II 

Schumann, 1810-1856 



IF MENDELSSOHN was no pioneer, no innovator, no 
philosopher, Robert Schumann was all these things and 
suffered accordingly. Not for him was the popular success, 
the adoring crowds, the pressing invitations from proud 
cities. Most of his glory came through his wife, though he 
had a staunch enough following among musicians. Liszt 
admired him; Moscheles said: "The romanticism of his 
work is so completely new, his genius so great, that to 
weigh correctly the peculiar qualities of this new school I 
must go deeper and deeper into the study of his works." 
But there was no "school" of Schumann, unless it was 
in the world of song, where he had a fashion of his own, 
a lovely tender treatment of words, a feeling for their 
beauty, that was entirely original and much imitated. The 
school he may be said to have founded was one of musical 
criticism. He was a man of letters as well as a musician, 
and the poet in him brought music and literature together 
in a way that was altogether new. No one had ever written 
of music with such blazing enthusiasm. Perhaps that is 
why he counts for so much, in spite of the fact that he 
had not half the technical equipment of the other masters 
we call "great." He had not their mastery of the orchestra 
with which to express his beautiful and profound ideas, 
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and the result is often a baffling sense of something exqui- 
site just missed. 

He knew that himself. Writing about Mendelssohn, 
whom he loved as a man and admired enormously as a 
composer (though Mendelssohn thought little enough of 
him), he said: 

I know just how I stand with him musically; for years I 
could go on learning from him, and he has something to 
learn from me, too. If only I had his advantages I should 
have outsoared everybody; the energy of my ideas assures 
me of this. 

At all events, in spite of his clipped wings, he has cer- 
tainly outsoared Mendelssohn; and no one would be more 
amazed at that than Mendelssohn himself. Schumann 
would merely nod his head at the information. He could 
recognize the ferment within himself as the working of 
genius; from the beginning he was a self-analytical per- 
son. Not for nothing was Byron his favorite poet. 

His literary gifts he inherited from his father. That re- 
markable enthusiast for letters was born in the Erz Gebirge 
in Saxony. The son of a poor pastor who could not 
afford him much of an education, he was apprenticed to a 
merchant, where he learned his job and taught himself 
English at the same time* He was put into the grocery 
trade, but, fortunately, in Leipzig. In no time he was out 
of it, having saved enough to enter the university. He 
was determined to make a living out of his pen somehow. 
It was not to be done, alas! He sold one solitary story; 
then money ran out, and he went miserably home. On 
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the strength of the one story a friend gave him a job as 
a clerk in a bookshop, at all events closer to his heart's de- 
sire than a grocery. There he fell in love. The lady was 
allowed to accept him on condition he became a grocer 
once more. Both loves, however, found out a way. He 
returned home, wrote seven novels in eighteen months, by 
some marvel got them published, married, and set him- 
self up as a grocer but with an unusual side line to his 
shop, a circulating library. Needless to say the library 
grew as the grocery diminished. Before long the last 
pound of tea had been sold, and he was a bookseller; then 
a publisher. By the time Robert, his sixth son, was born, 
he was a considerable literary man, the publisher of an 
important book on Napoleon. 

That was the temperament that Schumann inherited: 
a drive like that of Mendelssohn's grandfather and a 
burning enthusiasm for literature. 

He was born five years before Waterloo, when Napoleon 
was at his zenith. The King of Saxony was the emperor's 
satellite, and as good Saxons the Schumanns naturally re- 
garded him as a hero. They saw the imperial army march 
gloriously away to the conquest of Russia, and the tattered 
remnant come back, half-frozen, famished and desperate, 
to be defeated in a battle only six miles away. 

Events such as these on one's doorstep make a boy 
serious-minded, and Robert was that from the beginning. 

He soon showed himself to be musical and creative. By 
the time he was seven he was writing down his ideas. The 
local organist taught him; his delighted father encouraged 
him with the gift of a grand piano; and also started his 
education in literature by reading him Byron Byron, who 
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had fought so gloriously to free the Greeks from the Turks. 
When he left school, the first great event of his life, he 
took up a pen to express himself on the subject as naturally 
as other boys celebrate the occasion by throwing their 
books away and seizing a fishing rod. 
He was as sententious as introspective youth can be. 

Behind me lies the school; before me the world is spread 
. . . now must the man in me stand forth and prove his 
worth, for here stand I on the very brink of life, launched 
into the world of night without a pilot. 

The man in him was a long time standing forth. His 
father had died, cut off in the middle of translating Byron's 
poems into German, and Schumann set out for the uni- 
versity of Leipzig, packing in his bag three portraits: his 
father, Napoleon and Jean Paul Richter. He had d great 
friend, one Rosen, at Heidelberg, and in consequence 
Leipzig and all its inhabitants he found detestable. "I 
have often been whole days alone, working and poetizing. 
So far I have had no intercourse with a single student," 
he wrote, and talks of the importance of maintaining his 
dignity so that no one should treat him like a freshman. 
Gloom and beauty were, at that stage of his develop- 
ment, indissolubly connected, and he was exceedingly 
gloomy. 

Fortunately he sent some music he was always compos- 
ing to the Kapellmeister at Brunswick, one of those dis- 
cerning, stimulating people who seem born into the world 
to put fledgling genius on the right path. Ten years later 
Schumann published his charming letter as an example 
of what such encouragement can be. Here it is: 
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There are errors in your compositions, but they are the 
errors of youth not errors of the spirit and can be over- 
looked in the presence of the pure poetic feeling that per- 
vades your music That is what pleases me in it. 

In these errors I discern obvious uncertainty in matters 
of technique, but I expect, later on, you will understand 
better what I refer to. 

Wild flowers may be allowed to grow wild; but nobler 
plants deserve cultivation. ... 

Beyond everything look to truth; alike in melody, in 
harmony, and in expression; that is poetic truth. If you 
cannot feel it in any composition, then destroy it, even if 
you love it. 

Examine, then, first the prosody of a song, then your 
melody and harmony, and lastly the spirit of the whole 
work which should give it life. If you feel that each of 
these parts falls into its place, giving you the impression 
of having created out of these factors an artistic unity, 
then do not bother about what anybody says of it, you will 
have raised the veil. If you have the smallest doubt about 
it, then, believe me, error must have crept in. 

You are greatly gifted; use your gifts, and you will pros- 
per in your career. 

Soon after this he met Friedrich Wieck, a much- 
esteemed teacher of the piano, and his miracle of a nine- 
year-old daughter, the prodigy pianist, Clara Wieck. Much 
impressed with them both, Schumann determined to get 
himself some training and started lessons with Wieck, 
Music, in truth, was beginning to surge within him. 
Schubert, the song writer, died, and he found himself lost 
in admiration of Schubert's work. His capacity for ex- 
traordinary selfless appreciation of other musicians' work 
was beginning to show itself. He had a shot at setting 
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some of Byron's verses; then Bach, with Mendelssohn as 
his apostle, converted and absorbed him. This close study 
of the old master did more to develop him than anything. 
When at last he persuaded his guardian and his mother to 
allow him to join his friend at Heidelberg he had learned 
the most important of all lessons to work by himself. 

He was still destined for the law. "I rise at four every 
morning," he boasted; music was relegated to later in the 
day when he, Rosen, and a third inseparable "the three- 
leaved clover" they called themselves played about to- 
gether. 

In the holidays he went to Italy, and there was enrap- 
tured with Rossini's William Tell and the fiery orchestral 
playing of the Italians. It put the finishing touch to the 
resolution that had been growing in him. He decided to 
be a pianist. Apart from art, a successful virtuoso made 
good money, and he was always hard up, perpetually 
borrowing. Law went by the board. He practiced seven 
hours a day and gave a concert that was enough of a suc- 
cess for him to be invited to play elsewhere. This, how- 
ever, he had the good sense to refuse. He was composing, 
too. He brought out his Opus i, a set of decidedly monot- 
onous variations on the name A B E G G ( dedicated to the 
Comtesse d'Abegg. There was no such person, but it was 
a distinguished name that looked well on a tide page. 

Then he was shocked to find himself twenty an age 
when many of the great masters had already written some 
of the finest works. He was done with law. He wrote to 
his mother to tell her so, and returned to Leipzig to put 
himself under Wieck. , 

No sooner was he settled in Leipzig than he longed for 
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Heidelberg, and his three-leaved clover. He utterly de- 
spised the great trading town that had held three fairs a 
year since the Middle Ages; he never had anything like 
enough money; and his music, too, was unsatisfactory. 
Wieck was continually going away with his prodigy 
daughter. At last Schumann gave fearful offense by writ- 
ing to Hummel at Weimar and asking to be taken as a 
pupil. Wieck discovered it in a blaze of rage, and the 
project was dropped. 

Schumann found the way of the piano virtuoso tedious 
to a degree. He had always carried a little dumb piano 
about with him to hasten the development of his hand. 
Now he had the bright idea of strengthening his fingers 
by an invention that held up one of them while the others 
worked. All that resulted was an irreparable strain. Wieck, 
who had forbidden the contraption, was sympathetic, and 
took him to a doctor in Dresden, but nothing could be 
done. His career as a pianist was over. Self-pitying, self- 
indulgent creature that he was over the small aflfairs of 
life, he took this real blow well. He made up his mind 
to be a composer, and went to live in Wieck's house to be 
soaked in the atmosphere of music. 

Almost at once he fell out with his composition master, 
but learned enough by himself to write a symphony, of 
which the first movement was performed at a concert 
where Clara was playing. The prodigy, now thirteen, 
needless to say got all the attention; but Schumann, with- 
out a jealous bone in him, went home to correct the faults 
he saw in his work, and when, later on, it was played 
again he was better pleased with it. 

He was a taciturn, self-absorbed young man. Henriette 
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Voigt, a young woman who was to be a lifelong friend, 
described his idea of a sentimental evening. "After mak- 
ing music together we went on the river in a boat. After 
a complete silence of an hour's duration Robert pressed 
my hand tenderly, saying, 'And now we perfectly under- 
stand each other.' " After that they went home. 

This oysterlike disposition grew on him. Later on, 
Wagner, after paying him a visit, was irritated into writ- 
ing, "Schumann is a highly gifted musician, but an 
impossible man. I related to him my experiences . . . and 
he remained as good as dumb for nearly an hour. An 
impossible man." 

Oyster or not, Schumann kept falling in love. He even 
secretly engaged himself to the daughter of a wealthy 
banker, though still much attached to the lady in the boat. 
His real work, however, was beginning. With a group 
of friends he started a musical paper, the Zeitschrift fur 
Musi\. It was to stop what he called the "honey daubing" 
of current criticism, to "dam the stream of mediocrity by 
word and deed," and at the same time show the world the 
high mission of music. A poet drew up the prospectus and 
chose its motto, lines from Henry VIII: 

Only they 

That come to hear a merry bawdy play, 
A noise of targets, or to see a fellow 
In a long motley coat guarded with yellow, 
Will be deceiv'd . . ; 

Schumann was appointed editor^to be paid if and when 
a profit was shown. 
The paper was full of life and energy, as it was bound 
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to be with such an editor. Musical criticism suddenly 
became important, and music itself "news." He could be 
caustic, but seldom was. His lovable method was to dis- 
cover his enjoyment in something, and write it up in such 
a way that his readers felt that at all costs they must hear 
and enjoy it too. He was there, he felt, to interpret its 
beauties by his pen. "A rose-red light is creeping upward 
in the sky. Let us who are young make for the light." 
Thus he rhapsodized in the manner of the day. 

After a year he came out as its combined editor, pro- 
prietor and chief contributor. He ran a stunt, as we should 
call it now, of the Davidsbiindkr, a gang of fantastic 
people he invented to wage war on the Philistines by means 
of violent arguments, in which he wrote both sides him- 
self* Chiara was Clara Wieck, Felix Meritis was Men- 
delssohn; others were pure inventions." Their debating, 
whoever they were, was brilliant, and much discussed, and 
the paper flourished. 

Then, in the midst of all this, came the climax of Schu- 
mann's life. He found himself in love with Clara, the 
infant prodigy he had first heard when she was nine. She 
loved him in return. With his usual energy he declared: 
"Either she must be entirely mine or I can never speak to 
her again." 

Friedrich Wieck reacted with equal energy. He threat- 
ened to shoot Schumann out of hand; "The idea of Clara 
with a perambulator is preposterous!" he roared, and 
locked her up till he could arrange a long tour for her. 

Schumann had no fortitude for this kind of thing. In 
a letter to his mother about a brother's illness he once 
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wrote: "Do be careful to keep from me any news that 
would in the least disturb me or I shall be compelled to 
put your letters away unread." There was, however, no 
putting Wieck away, and the news was disturbing in the 
extreme. He was almost prepared to retire. "Clara loves 
me as much as ever," he wrote, complacently enough, "but 
I am resigned to my fate. I am often with the Voigts (the 
lady of the boat) nowadays. Such is the whirligig of 
time." 

Clara, however, was not at the mercy of any whirligig. 
One does not become a professional woman at the age of 
nine without achieving immense self-discipline and force 
of character. She dutifully gave her concerts in the usual 
blaze of success, but she managed to keep in touch with 
her Robert. She had her charming musician's way of 
making love. At one concert she played his Sonata in F 
sharp minor, "my only chance of showing you my inmost 
heart," she explained afterward. 

On her eighteenth birthday Schumann formally asked 
for her hand, and Wieck, by way of answer, whisked her 
off for an eighteen months' tour. Thereupon Schumann 
went off to Vienna with the idea of running his paper 
from there. He found the Viennese behind the times, 
still as mad about Rossini as he had been as a boy, floun- 
dering about, as he put it, "like flies in buttermilk*" The 
only useful thing he did there was to make friends with 
Schubert's brother and discover a pile of manuscript that 
contained the C major Symphony, which, with his critic's 
flair, he acclaimed at once and sent to Mendelssohn. He 
also composed a good deal of piano music, his Kinder- 
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scenen, the Kreisleriana, and the Novelletten, lovely ro- 
mantic stuff for Clara to play. 

He returned to Leipzig to find her gone to Paris in- 
definitely. That was more than he could bear, and he 
took legal advice. Wieck responded by turning his daugh- 
ter out of the house. In the midst of it all his friend Hen- 
riette Voigt died. It was a very miserable time, and Schu- 
mann, who could not bear unhappiness for himself or any- 
one else, took refuge once more in Bach. "Bach is like my 
Bible day by day," he wrote to a friend. 

At last, after three years, the business finished. Wieck 
did not give way, but Robert and Clara went off and got 
married without his blessing in a village church outside 
Leipzig. 

He was not thirty. The struggle had been marked by 
a sudden burst of song writing. "I could sing myself to 
death like a nightingale," he wrote, and poured out a hun- 
dred of them love songs for Clara. They are lovely songs, 
poetic, intensely original and spontaneous. Clara, how- 
ever, was a pianist; there was no Voigt to try them over and 
criticize; many of them are ungrateful for the voice, al- 
together too difficult, and therefore unsung. 

The marriage that had cost so much was a wonderful 
success. It was a glorious fusion of two great artists, each 
with much to give the other. Clara became not only the 
brilliant pianist, expert in the trivial virtuosities audiences 
persist in adoring, but a true musician. She began to write 
music, and to read Shakespeare. Her whole personality 
deepened and widened. She remained, nevertheless, the 
dutiful wife, for she was that rare person, the unspoiled 
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artist. Robert always came first when their interests 
clashed; when, for instance, there was difficulty about her 
practice in a house that also contained a composer who 
must not be disturbed. "Of course Clara recognizes the 
necessity of my using my talent now that it is at its best," 
wrote Robert. And of course Clara did. She was quite 
right; there are many Claras to one Schumann. As for 
Robert, it was the making of him. His nobility of char- 
acter, always there, gradually overpowered the egoist with 
the possession of a wife who was not only his most loyal 
supporter, but a perfect interpretative artist for his work. 

The gifted pair toured together with great success. It 
was a wearing life. Under the strain of it Schumann be- 
gan to show signs of the melancholy that was to darken the 
end of his life. He wrote continually, always working for 
the improvement of taste, inveighing against the shallow 
music of the influential aristocratic world, the "butterfly 
dust," as he called it, of Italian opera. And he composed 
more than ever. The "Iron Chancellor" had given way, 
and he was now writing for orchestra. The B flat Sym- 
phony was well received, and much discussed. He had 
delighted in its composition. "Do inspire the orchestra 
with something of the spring longing that so obsessed me 
when I wrote it," he wrote to Mendelssohn, who was con- 
ducting, and gave details relating to "tender green," "flut- 
ter of a butterfly," and so on, in the manner of those pro- 
gram days. 

Clara introduced the immortal piano concerto that 
never seems to lose its hold on music lovers, whatever the 
fashion. "I am happy as a king at the thought of playing 
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it with, orchestra," she wrote, and many an artist has 
echoed her since. It was a complete artistic success, as 
well it might be, for it is a truly exquisite work, perfectly 
written for the instrument, and full of a lovely happiness. 
The happiness in it must have pleased Schumann. He 
was always urging composers to get away from the gloom 
he had once so much admired, and which, he wrote, still 
haunted him. "Melancholy bats flutter about me, though 
less frequently than formerly; only music can drive them 
away." 

He was, in truth, fast becoming a sick man, and he 
knew it. He composed his C major Symphony, a grave 
work of great and classic beauty, and exclaimed when he 
heard it that there was illness in every bar. Nevertheless, 
his creative energy hardly flagged. "Can you guess what 
is the subject of my daily prayers? German opera." He 
had written that to Clara years before, and now at last 
he found something for the libretto that would get it 
away from the "canary bird" singers of Italian opera, the 
legend of St. Genevieve. He set a poet to work on it, and 
meanwhile began on something else. Clara notes in her 
diary: "Robert brought home a bottle of champagne with 
which we celebrated the birth of the first part of Manfred, 
completed today." Byron was still his poet. 

The next event was the offer of the conductorship at 
Diisseldorf. It was a good position; Mendelssohn had 
held it and made the place a center of music. Hiller, a 
good musician, was there. Dresden, where they were 
living, had had a revolution that made them move into 
a neighboring village, where Schumann had filled up the 
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time by writing children's songs. He wanted to leave the 
place, particularly after Genoveva, as he had decided to call 
his opera, had a poor reception. Yet he hesitated. He was 
not sure if he liked the sound of Diisseldorf . "Looking up 
the place in an old geography book I found among the 
chief buildings three convents and a lunatic asylum . . ." 
was his doubtful reply to the invitation. 

.However, when at last he accepted, and with his dis- 
tinguished wife moved in, the Diisseldorfers gave him an 
unforgettable welcome. Hiller had explained to them 
exactly how privileged they should feel at having secured 
such a master, and they responded with a ball and a 
supper and a concert of their new conductor's works. 
There were great musical traditions in the place, the 
orchestra was an excellent one, the audience discrimi- 
nating. It should have been paradise, and for a time it was. 
Schumann, traveling in the lovely Rhine country, carried 
away by the grandeur of Cologne and the beauty of the 
noble river, wrote his Rhenish Symphony, which he gave 
at Diisseldorf; but without making much impression. He 
was philosophic about that. As he wrote to 'a friend: "I 
am quite used to the public not understanding my works 
at first hearing, specially the better ones." 

Trouble came soon after. It took the clever audience 
very little time to discover that Schumann was no con- 
ductor. He never had been a success even when he was 
a strong man, and now in the twilight that seemed to be 
settling upon him he was hopeless, inclined to stammer 
and be vague in his directions. He himself was quite 
unaware of giving any dissatisfaction. "I am well content 
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with my position/' he wrote to a friend. "Conducting 
tires me, but I like nothing better.'* Clara, who wor- 
shiped her husband as a god, could see nothing but dis- 
loyalty and jealousy in any complaints. "The choir is not 
what it used to be. No enthusiasm, no ardor," Schumann 
might complain; but he took no responsibility for such a 
state of affairs, nor did she suggest it. 

He was ill. He was continually absent When he did 
turn up he seemed to have no grip; to get a quick tempo 
was impossible. His deputy did most of the work, and did 
it far better. At last he realized that it was time to go. 
"We shall soon be leaving Diisseldorf altogether," he 
wrote to a friend. "We are sick of the snobs here." 

He went on writing. Among other things he began an 
anthology to show the effect of music on poets a fascinat- 
ing study to keep death at bay. But he grew worse. De- 
lusions began, and there was a dreadful day when he threw 
himself into the Rhine, to be rescued by friends. At last 
he collected some manuscript and a few clothes and asked 
to be taken to the asylum, Clara, who had hardly left 
him, had done the most that a devoted wife could do. He 
was never neglected. His friends visited him, Hiller and 
Joachim among others; and the young Brahms, whose 
genius he had instantly recognized and done his best to 
encourage. "This is he who was to come," he had said; 
and, sure enough, when Brahms stood with the faithful 
Hiller round the quiet graveside at Bonn, he was already 
fulfilling the prophecy. He had become a true friend 
who was to do much to comfort the poor widow; and she, 
in return for his devotion, was to do much to further his 
genius. 
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BERLIOZ was a Frenchman. His life, long for a 
musician, stretches across the years of modern music from 
the classic to the romantic. Old Haydn died when Berlioz 
was six; Sibelius was a four-year-old when it was his turn 
to go. Where exactly he comes in the hierarchy of great 
masters is a matter of uncertainty. A good many critics 
echo Schumann's question: "Is Berlioz to be regarded as 
a genius or as a musical adventurer?" A few may say with 
Mendelssohn at his most superior: "Berlioz is a regular 
freak, without a vestige of talent"; or they may agree with 
the robust critic who, when someone suggested that 
Chopin and Berlioz together represented "musical pessi- 
mism," declared that, "compared with Berlioz, Chopin 
was a morbidly sentimental flea by the side of a roaring 
lion." Heine is generally considered to have hit him off 
best: "He makes me think of vast mammoths and other 
extinct animals, and fabulous empires filled with fabulous 
crimes, and other enormous possibilities." 

No student of the orchestra need pursue such cloudy 
visions ; as far as it is concerned, Berlioz takes an extremely 
high place. In many ways he can be called the supreme 
virtuoso of the orchestra. The exact reverse of Schumann, 
he clothed his often inferior ideas so brilliantly that they, 
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so to speak, get away with it. Has he left any immortal 
music? Perhaps not; but there is no doubt whatever that 
he has left an immortal influence. His book on orchestra- 
tion is unique. He writes of the instruments as of a 
circle of beloved, superlatively interesting friends, each 
with a charming individuality of its own that it is a 
pleasure to discover, humor and enjoy. He was an inno- 
vator, like Mozart, who gathered in his "lordly" clarinets. 
He handled his instruments as no one had handled them 
before, discovering new and exciting combinations hither- 
to untried. Impressionists such as Debussy found their 
palettes already rich in colors when they came to experi- 
ment. He would have nothing to do with the pianoforte; 
he did not even play the thing. He thought in terms of 
the orchestra, as is the modem way, and he delighted both 
in great effects and in small, amusing ones, such as the 
Drinking Chorus in Beatrice et Benedict, which has an 
accompaniment of guitars (Berlioz played the guitar), 
trumpets, tambourines and glasses tapped on the table. 
Hector Berlioz was born just before Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. He was a year old when Napoleon, who 
haunts this splendid period of music like some malign 
but happily frustrated warlock, had himself crowned em- 
peror and Beethoven tore the title 'page from his Eroica. 
His childhood and boyhood were punctuated by the 
glorious victories of his country's arms all over Europe; 
but by the time he was sent to Paris to study medicine 
Waterloo was five years past, and however much he 
might admire the memory of his glorious emperor he was 
sick to death of the "imbecile politics," as he called the 
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various reactions that followed defeat They continued to 
ruin France throughout all the years when, medicine dis- 
carded, he was trying to make a name for himself as a 
musician, living in a garret, giving lessons to repay the 
debt on his Mass, and at last forcing the judges to accept 
his shockingly original music, and award him the Prix 
de Rome. 

He was, like Schumann, a natural writer and poet; also, 
like Schumann, a worshiper of Byron. He drew pictures 
of himself with his pen, as Schumann did, on leaving 
school; only in his case he continued to draw them all his 
life, as his Memoirs show. He saw himself as a Byronic 
young man, a romantic, fantastic creature who leaped 
brilliantly from impulse to impulse, regardless of others, 
oblivious of time; a remorseless cynic, a lover of the mor- 
bid. (He certainly did spend a night in the morgue, hold- 
ing the hand of a young woman corpse.) All that was in 
the spirit of his disillusioned, defeated age and country. 
Musically, of course, he was none of these things. He 
worked as hard and enthusiastically as any composer. As 
a boy there are stories of his copying out, laboriously, the 
scores of his favorite Gluck; he had, most certainly, the 
infinite capacity to take pains that belongs to genius. A 
serious composer cannot be a dilettante and at the same 
time get a large quantity of work down on paper; it takes 
too long. And in Berlioz' case ambition drove him as with 
scorpions. 

His personal life, however, was as gorgeously flamboy- 
ant as any Byronic young man could wish. His love 
affairs, both reputable and disreputable, are so bound up 
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with his music that it is impossible to consider one without 
the other. 

He was a fervent Shakespearean. "Our two poets (La 
Fontaine and Moliere) are rich continents. Shakespeare 
is the world/' he wrote, and helped to make him the rage 
of Paris when an English company appeared (rather tim- 
idly, as a previous company had been greeted with groans 
and rotten eggs) with Henrietta Smithson, an actress three 
years older than he, as leading lady. They began with 
Hamlet, and Berlioz came out of the theater completely 
shattered, having fallen in love both with the play and with 
the Ophelia. He returned for Romeo and Juliet, and his 
love became a consuming passion that made him unspeak- 
able to his friends and unbearable to himself. He spent his 
time wandering the streets in a frenzy, or in a maze. To 
see Henrietta in a stage embrace made him rush shrieking 
from the theater. He was Hamlet in love. Nevertheless, he 
was Hamlet able to harness his torturing energy to his cre- 
ative gift. After a time he wrote the Symphonic Santas- 
tique, and felt much better. It is a romantic work that is 
now given frequently. A young musician, of a morbid 
turn of mind, takes opium and dreams a dream. He is, 
of course, himself. (Except in music like the splendid 
Requiem, when he forgot himself entirely, he is always his 
own hero.) The first movement, of great and eloquent 
beauty, shows his desire, his elation, and often his despair. 
The second is in a ballroom, where he seeks for his beloved; 
the lady, the idee fixe, the theme that runs through the 
whole work, is heard in the form of a waltz. In the third 
he wanders pastorally through fields. In the fourth he has 
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killed his beloved, and is marching to the scaffold to pay 
the penalty* The fifth is the unpleasant aftermath, a sort 
of witches 5 sabbath. The theme that represents Henrietta 
weaves in and out of the whole work in the Wagnerian 
manner, then completely new. 

When he had thus so admirably transferred his pas- 
sion, as psychologists now have it, life continued. His 
Prix de Rome composition was performed with the in- 
clusion of a final movement that was so outrageous the 
judges refused to award the prize till it was removed. Any 
effect it might have had was ruined by a wrong entry by 
the brasses, and the concert was brought to an abrupt end 
by Berlioz, who was conducting, flinging the music at the 
heads of the players and stalking out of the hall 

He also, strangely enough, became engaged to Made- 
moiselle Mocke, a pianist. However, when he started for 
Italy the visit was part of his prize she thought better 
of it, and, encouraged by her mother, married the piano 
virtuoso, Camille Pleyel. The startled and furious Berlioz, 
according to his own story, reacted as one might have ex- 
pected. He loaded two pistols, slipped bottles of strych- 
nine and laudanum into his pocket, wrote precise instruc- 
tions for the flute part in the third movement of the 
Symphonic Fantastique, then being revised, and spent the 
rest of the night raging through the streets. Then, after 
buying a lady's-maid outfit as disguise, losing it and buy- 
ing another, he set out "to kill two guilty women and an 
innocent man." The police, finding him somewhat strange 
in manner, told him he must go through Nice. "I'll go- 
through hell if needs be," he replied magnificently; but in 
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the change of coaches contrived to lose liis disguise once 
more. Naturally annoyed at this, he found himself hun- 
gry, and, suddenly turning sensible, remained in Nice and 
put his energy into composing two overtures. 

All passion thus economically spent, he returned to 
Rome to travel the country and think over Harold in Italy, 
a picturesque, often lovely, often tiresome work of com- 
plete and bizarre originality. Childe Harold (himself) is 
represented by a viola solo. He is in the mountains, pen- 
sive and melancholy, in the opening adagio; then travel- 
ing more happily in a quicker tempo. The second move- 
ment has a lovely and unusual pilgrims' march, and an 
evening hymn with faraway monastery bells gently tolling. 
Then comes a serenade; and, as a finale, the Or git de 
brigands that is considered insufficiently horrific for its 
tide. The symphony, if it can be called that, shows Berlioz 
again struggling to make music do the work of words, tell 
a story, describe a scene, be definite things it so often 
fails to do convincingly. 

After that he again returned to Paris, and again his 
passion for Henrietta took possession of him. He gave 
a concert at which the Symphonic Fantastique was per- 
formed. The heroine was persuaded to be present, and 
Heine gives a probably inaccurate but amusing account of 
the composer playing the drum and beating it whenever 
he could catch his charmer's eye. He may have waved his 
drumsticks, but casual bangs on a drum would not be 
likely to come from our orchestral expert, even for Hen- 
rietta. 

But the would-be Don Juan now, by some strange meta- 
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morphosis, becomes Don Quixote. Henrietta was a fallen 
star. Paris was tired of Shakespeare, and more than tired 
of her. She was no younger; a disastrous season had made 
her bankrupt; she fell down and broke her leg. Berlioz 
decided that they must marry at once. "The more unfor- 
tunate she is the more I cling to her," he wrote to a warn- 
ing friend; "do not say a word against this love, for it Is 
too deep and too full of poetry to be treated with aught but 
respect." 

With that portrait of himself firmly drawn in his mind, 
with no money, the marriage, both families arrayed against 
it, took place. The London Court Journal wrote with the 
acidity of those times, sharpened by dislike of anything 
that came out of France: "We trust the marriage will en- 
sure the happiness of an amiable young woman, as well as 
secure us against her reappearance on the English boards." 
Poor Henrietta! 

Only Berlioz believed in her still. He collected a good 
backing, and tried another season for her in Paris. But 
it was no good. She was a complete failure. However, 
"Henrietta is a delicious being," he cooed to a friend; and 
they had a little son whom he much enjoyed. He himself 
was doing pretty well. He gave a concert of his own works 
that was a great success. His vast "Requiem, the enormous 
work that Heine may have had in mind when he talked 
about fabulous empires and fabulous crimes, brought him 
great fame. Both in conception and performance it is on a 
gigantic scale, and therefpre very seldom given, but at die 
time it made all the sensation he could want. And Harold, 
with its importance centered on the viola, of all unusual 
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instruments, went well, too. After it Paganini is reported 
to have sent him a present of twenty thousand francs, 
though historians now say it was the gift of another. An 
opera had failed, and money was very scarce, and whoever 
gave the money it came a complete and gorgeous surprise. 
History has a charming story of Berlioz and Henrietta 
waking up their small son to kneel beside his cot and 
return thanks for their windfall. 

He was accepted, also, as a first-class musical critic who 
had a lively pen. He had his views. He could talk of 
"Herr Wagner's fantastic, old-maidish and ultra-sentimen- 
tal" reading of the Jupiter Symphony. He did not care for 
Handel and positively disliked Bach. He would have 
shared the view of the sewing machine. "There is one 
godBach and Mendelssohn is his prophet," he wrote, 
and constituted himself the prophet of Beethoven, whose 
symphonies the Parisians refused to listen to, hissing them 
to silence in their emphatic way. He succeeded in that 
important mission, and that was not the least of his con- 
tributions to music. 

The time of happiness ended as, with Berlioz, was in- 
evitable. Henrietta grew jealous; her passion, which had 
been only an echo of his, waxed while his proportionately 
waned. He left her for another actress and singer, Made- 
moiselle Recio, a dreadful woman by all accounts, and an 
inferior artist, who would insist on singing in all his operas, 
and bringing them to ruin. He was far from happy with 
her. "I should deserve to be in hell if I wasn't there al- 
ready," he wrote to a friend in a burst of confidence. They 
traveled about, and there were plenty of distractions, 
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artistic and emotional. Vienna was a success. Castelli, the 
influence there, wrote a skit in which he said: "Haydn 
built a country house, Mozart added a story, Beethoven a 
tower but Berlioz lives in it/* 

Then came London. He took on a six-year contract at 
Drury Lane, hoping to step into Mendelssohn's golden 
shoes. He tried to understand the English, even joining 
a club, though "God only knows what amusement one 
could hope to find in an English club." But his impre- 
sario went bankrupt and there was no winning a living. 
He went home to find Paris little better without music, 
miserably in revolution. He was quite glad to return 
later to London to adjudicate at the great Crystal Palace 
Exhibition, and to conduct the New Philharmonic Society 
in the Choral Symphony, which he loved and understood; 
also in a concert where his old love came, as Madame 
Pleyel, to play a ConcertstucJ^, and complained that her 
performance was ruined by his conducting. He was 
acknowledged a superb conductor, so he took litde notice 
of that. Doubtless the lady was upset. Berlioz was a 
remarkable personality at all times of his life, with his 
mane of hair, slim body and quick movements, his pierc- 
ing eye and acid pen, his melting ways with women. To 
play any Concertstiic^ remembering that she had jilted 
him, would be a strain on a woman. 

The visits, however, were a success. cr What a singular 
but what a great nation," he wrote, and went home. 

But now illness overtook him. His wife died, and her 
mother, unique among mothers-in-law, came to look after 
him. His position was now assured. His government 
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gave a subsidy and his opera Les Troy ens a Carthage was 
given no less than twenty-two times. He accepted the 
Legion of Honor, and was feted and honored* There was 
a splendid visit to Russia at the invitation of a Grand 
Duchess, where he found the level of culture "very high 
indeed." Then he was home again, caring nothing for 
his triumphs; saying: "I do not know why I am not dead." 
A spent volcano, Berger calls him. 

With a last flicker of temperament he went to visit a 
love of his boyhood, now a widowed grandmother be- 
wildered at being asked to recall an admirer of fourteen, 
in the days when she was twelve, and astounded when he 
offered her his elderly hand and heart. Poor Henrietta, 
whom he had continued to support and love after his 
queer fashion, was dead; and their son, a sailor, had also 
died, to his great grief. "Worlds die as we die," he cried, 
soaring, as always, into the immensities. "All is empti- 
ness," He did not even believe in his own work, the bit- 
terest of all time's revenges. 

He tried the sunshine of Monte Carlo, but only grew 
worse, so he returned to Paris to die grandly enough, with 
the band of the National Guard playing over him, Gounod 
and Ambroise Thomas to march behind him, and wreaths 
from all over Europe to pile on his grave. A unique 
musician. 
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ONE approaches even the shortest and most super- 
ficial study of Wagner with a strong feeling that current 
adjectives are not enough. In fact, an adjective is among 
his creations. We watch huge, fateful, spectacular affairs, 
such as a battleship burning, a funeral pyre of awful beauty 
against its background of black smoke, with a fiery sun- 
set lighting the sky and carrying its flames to the heavens 
Wagnerian, we say, and at once the thing is lifted into 
cloudy infinities, given the enormous implications of 
Wagner's music. As Baudelaire says: "His is the art of 
translating, by subtle gradations, all that is excessive, im- 
mense, ambitious, in spiritual and natural mankind." 

It is for his opera that he is famous; his "music drama," 
as he called it, in which the libretto, music, designs for 
scenery and costumes everything was his own work. 
Nevertheless, we are concerned with him in this book 
because he took our symphony orchestra into the theater. 
He may even be said to have put the instruments on the 
stage, giving them their parts, the leitmotiv themes with 
which they make their contribution to the unfolding of 
the drama on equal terms with the singers. In retaliation 
we take his music out of the theater into the concert hall, 
where, shorn of its distractions the prowling dragons, 
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clumping giants, swimming swans, splitting anvils, towers 
that collapse, floods and fires, and die rest of the mechani- 
cal devices some people very much prefer to hear it. 
The Tannhauser and Meister singer overtures; the stirring 
Ride of the Valkyries; the Fire Music, the exquisite "Sleep" 
motif falling through it like the sound of a distant water- 
fall when Wotan leaves his erring daughter guarded so 
that only a hero may find her; these are only a treasured 
few among the concertgoer's most loved items. 

Wagner's work was a rebellion. Revolution was in the 
air he breathed as he grew into boyhood. By the time he 
was seventeen Belgium was rising against Holland, Poland 
against Russia, Italy against Austria. He was naturally a 
rebel, in politics, in art and in private life; and, as natu- 
rally, he had the violent following of lovers and haters that 
revolutionaries always collect. Some people, for instance, 
hear Parsifal as an act of faith. They go to the Good 
Friday music in a spirit of worship. They find in it a 
religious spirit akin to that of Bach, whose Christianity 
was music, who prayed to his God in music as others pray 
in words. Other people find the opera revolting to a de- 
gree. The temptress, Kundry, pouring ointment on Parsi- 
fal's feet; the dramatized Last Supper, the magic and 
sacred spear that heals the king's wound, the reddening 
glow within the Grail, and the everlasting Dresden Amen 
that threads the score these things they consider nothing 
but profanation. If you listen to the music, they say, you 
know very well that Wagner did not believe a word of it. 
It is a fruitful topic for discussion. Many books have been 
written about this opera alone. 
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Where both sides agree, however, is on the extraordinary 
power and beauty of his music, whatever the libretto. 
There is no question about that, at all events in the later 
operas. There had never been music like it, and in all 
probability there never will be again, for Wagner's genius 
was the product of that particular age, that ferment of 
revolution and reform and growing nationalism, out of 
which victorious Germany shot up into empire, amid the 
plaudits of Europe. 

It is not necessary to know the philosophy of The Ring 
of the Nibelungs to enjoy it many listeners might call it 
a disadvantage but no one, looking at Europe sixty years 
later, would deny that it adds to the interest. There is a 
large literature on the subject from which to choose. 

Nor is there much to be learned from the study of 
Wagner's character, with its insatiable, entirely egotistical, 
demands on everyone he met, except the fact which the 
poet points out that lilies are still lilies though pulled 
by smutty hands. His insistence that what he thought 
right was right, and what he thought wrong was wrong, 
and what he wanted he must get at whatever cost to 
others all this made up a character that, allied to genius, 
is bound to produce something remarkable. Forty years 
after his death his autobiography, My Life, was published, 
a work that threw all manner of new and strange lights 
on accepted events, to the great confusion of his biog- 
raphers. When it came out, Simplicissimus, then a bold 
satirical paper, gave it a cartoon: Fafnir the Dragon, hold- 
ing his nose, is staring at the book lying on the ground, 
while Wagner escapes up a ladder. 
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Richard Wagner was born in Leipzig three years after 
Schumann, when Prussia, having spent some time under 
Napoleon's heel, was pulling herself together to resist. He 
was resistant himself; as soon as he was allowed to choose 
music as his profession he resisted with all his might the 
kind of opera then in possession of the theater. Particu- 
larly did he fight the type of libretto admired. It was 
certainly in need of reform. No one seemed to care what 
an opera was about as long as the singers had their trills 
and lingering high notes, and arias to show off their voices. 
Wagner, at seventeen, coming of a theatrical, writing 
family, was at once out to alter all this. He had written 
a drama himself three years before, in which forty-two 
people died sudden deaths, returning as ghosts to haunt 
horribly the remaining characters. Music had seized him. 
He described later the "harmonies and movements like 
ghostly spiritual forces which seemed to address them- 
selves to me individually " Only mighty libretti would 

do for "the mighty Daemon of music that had so taken 
possession of me." It was apparent that he must write 
them himself. 

He found a job in the theater at Magdeburg, where 
he met and eventually married his Minna, then the leading 
lady of the company; a motherly soul with a little girl, 
Natalie, that she called her sister. She probably helped 
him to endure the agonies of producing his first opera, 
Forbidden Love, with a story taken from Measure for 
Measure. He had the instinctive taste to choose Beethoven 
and Shakespeare as his first models, but as yet he knew 
nothing of stage technique, and, after appalling rows in the 
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company and too little rehearsing, it turned out a failure. 

The season ended. Minna got an engagement at Konigs- 
berg, and did her best to get one for Wagner, Terribly in 
love, he followed her, work or no work, and willy-nilly 
married her. Poor Minna there she was, a good Hausfrau, 
and a hard-working artist, tied for the rest of her life to 
the tail of a comet. She did her best for him as long as he 
would let her. 

They both got jobs at Riga in Russia, where Wagner 
had a fixed salary, and so had time to read a translation of 
Bulwer-Lytton, and sketch out RienzL Bills, however, 
mounted up. Passports were an impossibility as long as 
they were left unpaid, so, with a Newfoundland dog, who 
must have been a sore trial, they fled. They reached the 
Russian lines, and ran for it, all three of them, while 
the sentries were changing; then were smuggled on board 
the English Thetis, bound for London. She was under- 
manned; the weather was appalling. The horrors of the 
journey served as inspiration for the realism of The Flying 
Dutchman later on. 

Paris, where there were audiences with money to spend, 
was their destination. On the way Wagner discovered 
that the famous composer, Meyerbeer, was in Boulogne, 
anil insisted on reading the poor man the text of Rienzi 
"he really listened up to the end of the third act" also 
on getting letters of introduction out of him. They helped 
to get Forbidden Love translated into French, and there 
might even have been a performance of it if the theater 
had not gone bankrupt 

In Paris there were more and more debts. There was 
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even a period in one of the gentlemanly debtors* prisons, 
where Wagner had leisure to finish RienzL The dog had 
apparently been left behind in England, but Minna ful- 
filled all the duties of a Newfoundland, dragging her 
husband out of debt by taking a lodger, hunting for rooms 
for him out of earshot of a piano, admiring and sympa- 
thizingeven bursting into tears when the audience hissed 
his Columbus overture. No one could stand Wagner 
"cct Attemand hargneux, insociable" He quarreled with 
everyone. Even Minna could hardly protect him from 
the fury of his fellow musicians when he published a vio- 
lent attack on Rossini, using, unpardonably, another man's 
name. 

Then came news that Dresden intended to produce 
Rienzi. They gathered up Natalie, who had rejoined the 
party, and departed there. 

Rienzi, a comparatively orthodox opera in a Roman 
setting, was a success in spite of the fact that it went on 
for six hours. Wagner never timed his work, and had 
no regard whatever for his audience. "Concentration, not 
distraction, is what they need," he announced in his lofty 
way; they must be trained "in the exercise of strength and 
art-enjoyment ... the Athenians sat from midday into 
night." The Dresden audience, however, were not Athe- 
nians; even when cut they found Rienzi too long, though 
it was full of incident plots and street fights, murders and 
riots, a beautiful Prayer in the last act, and a conflagration 
with the Capitol in ruins to finish; also no fewer than five 
hundred and thirty-seven different costumes, including 
white armor for Rienzi himself. Wagner, however, had 
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arrived* His poetical Flying Dutchman followed with four 
performances. The composer ceased to be a revolutionary, 
and settled down as Kapellmeister to the King of Saxony. 

In the safe shelter of a fixed salary he wrote and pro- 
duced Tannhauser } also sketched out Lohengrin and Die 
Meistersinger. Immense ideas, gigantic plots began to in- 
cubate in his mind. Tannhauser is simple enough good 
versus bad, the wicked attraction of the Venusberg against 
the saintly Elisabeth nevertheless, he was starting on his 
way to the regeneration of mankind by methods which 
now have a familiar ring; "if there is any poetic theme 
expressed in Tannhauser and Lohengrin it is the high trag- 
edy of renunciation of will, of well-motived and finally 
imperative, alone-redeeming abnegation of the will . . ." 
he wrote* Already he felt himself, to be hallowed to his 
mission. 

Tannhauser, now a trifle dimmed with the passage of 
time, had, on the whole, a good reception by a somewhat 
startled audience. Schumann, when sent a lithographed 
copy of the score, had said: "A clever man, no doubt, but 
packed with crazy ideas and as bold as brass. Our aristoc- 
racy raves about Rienzi, but I can't find four consecutive 
bars of melody." But he withdrew all that, like the honest 
critic he was, when he heard it. "In performance it comes 
out quite unlike my picture of it." Clara wrote: "Robert 
was deeply interested . * . but for me such music is not 
music at all*" And many agreed with her. 

But now he was a republican once again, in spite of 
his position as servant of a royal master, and deep in 
politics. However, when the Six-Day Revolution came 
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he was content to climb to the top of the Kreuz Tower 
and watch the Opera House burn, discussing philosophy 
and religion with a friend the while, with Minna, still 
the faithful Newfoundland, passing them up wine and 
snuff. It was not a glorious moment. The friends with 
whom he had worked fought and were killed or captured, 
while he fled Minna cleverly delaying his arrest by three 
days to Paris, to the rich and successful Liszt (to whom 
he stuck like a leech, as the enormous one-sided corre- 
spondence with him shows). 

From there he was passed on to Switzerland, and there 
as a citizen of Zurich he wrote a series of books and tracts 
of a firebrand kind, notably a violent attack on Jews in 
music. There was not much composing, but at the back 
of his mind myths and legends, gods and half-gods, 
national heroes, Teutonic supermen, vast national con- 
ceptions were fermenting one day to become The Ring. 

Meanwhile he collected a rich friend, Wesendonck, 
with a charming young wife, Mathilde. They lent him a 
little house in their grounds, and he moved into it with 
Minna, to whom he still seemed attached, judging by the 
numerous and affectionate letters he had written from 
England shortly before, letters signed "thy Richel," "thy 
R R R Richard," "thy superlatively faithful partner and 
spouse/* But, as he notes, "curiously enough, this neigh- 
borly intimacy coincided with the beginning of my poem 
Tristan und Isolde" Mathilde was too attractive. How- 
ever, out of a sordid enough affair, with poor Minna inter- 
cepting letters and Wagner continuing to accept benefits 
from the husband, grew the most perfect of love music. 
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Wagner managed to transmute the poor business into 
terms of the ancient and lovely story of Tristram and Iseult, 
one of the treasures of early Celtic and French literature. 

Isot ma drue, Isot m'amie, 
En vos ma mort, en vos ma viel 

"I must erect a monument to the most beautiful of all 
my dreams/' he wrote to Liszt (he had just said he had 
never felt the bliss of real love), and a glorious monument 
it is. The second act, where Wagner allows himself the 
delicious poignancy of two voices in duet, remains the 
perfect expression of hopeless and tragic love. The music 
soars to the stars. The immortal lovers are, for all time, 
"imparadised in one another's arms"; and since the love 
of a man for a woman does not change with succeeding 
generations as other loves change, and since all lovers 
bring their own loves to the theater, the opera is likely 
to reach immortality with the story. 

Poor Minna, her time was nearly up. After Mathildf 
there were more affairs that did not result in deathless 
opera; a little actress, then Mszt's married daughter^ firs! 
Blandine, then Cosima von Billow. With Minna he went to 
Paris, where there was a terrible : J)tfS&^|)ei; Tannhauser. 
Wagner was as much dislik^t" asyejrer, V 1 ^ ^ e hostile 
elements with the help of tfte fa^ionabp Jockey Club 
broke up the performance wifibrdog whiles and catcalls. 
Debts were worse than ever, ax^'Mcd&a no longer any 
use* Wagner describes their last farewell at Dresden: "She 
accompanied me to the station, where, full of the most 
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fearful forebodings of never seeing me again, she took a 
very anxious farewell of me." She died in a few years, 
loyal as ever, her last and most motherly action being to 
write a letter assuring the world that her husband had al- 
ways supported her which was true. 

Pursued by debts, living with various friends, and some- 
times new mistresses, but with Cosima as the fixed star 
in his firmament, Wagner arrived at Stuttgart. There he 
was amazed to learn one day that his fascinations had 
been felt in an altogether unexpected quarter. He received 
a permanent invitation from the young King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, who had heard Lohengrin three years before, 
and could not live without the composer beside him. He 
thankfully set off for Munich, to find his royal adorer 
eighteen years old and decidedly weak in the head. Wag- 
ner at once demanded as court pianist von Billow, a fine 
musician and a charming man, but either a very stupid or 
a very complaisant husband. Von Biilow arrived with 
Cosima, and once again delicious music resulted. After 
various stormy passages Wagner and Cosima eloped, and 
the exquisite Siegfried Idyll was written as a birthday sur- 
prise when they were living, a family party with both sets 
of children, at Triebschen, more or less in exile. It is some- 
times called the "Staircase Music," because he had the 
charming idea of having it played outside her bedroom 
door before she was up. 

He and Cosima were married as the Germans were tri- 
umphantly invading France; and at the same time he 
began the last of the four great music dramas that make 
The Ring. 

Out of the vast collection of Teutonic myth and legend 
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he had chosen the ten-thousand-line Nibelungenlied as a 
vehicle for his philosophy. When it came out controversy 
raged as much over the ideas behind the libretto as over 
the music itself. Though not ten thousand lines, it is 
exceedingly long. Brevity and compression are never very 
strong points in German literature, and the slow narrative, 
the irrelevancies, the unnecessary explanations sometimes 
cause a drag that not even the superb music can prevent. 
We do not all enjoy Wotan, with his riddles, his argu- 
ments, his pontifications, but, as Liszt said: "We can't 
quarrel with Wagner over dcs longueurs -better to rise to 
his heights." * 

It is in Das Kheingold, the first of the music dramas and 
perhaps the least interesting to musicians, that the leit- 
motiv idea is most emphatic. Not only the characters, but 
the properties, the ring, the sword, the magic helmet, the 
gold, even the emotions jealousy, greed, renunciation of 
love and so on have their distinguishing phrase. To 
mark them, wait for them again, track them down and 
listen to their telling of the story has a great fascination. 
Not for all, however. A German critic had his own view 
of "the same tinkling leading theme to each reappearing 
person, each similar situation, and each returning trend 
of thought as though one were hanging a dog-license 
number round its neck." 

The King was Wagner's final revolution from the trivial 
and materialistic, his last tribute to what he called "the 
primal Germanic Spirit"; the next problem was to find a 
theater worthy, at all events large enough, to contain this 
spirit. The Bayreuth idea, a great theater devoted to 
nothing but festivals of Wagner music drama, took shape: 
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there, and there only, were Wagner's operas to be given. 

The times were ripe for such a thing. Triumphant 
Germany had set her foot on the neck of France, and was 
deliriously assuming leadership of the world, particularly 
in culture. Even Brahms was composing his Song of 
Triumph to celebrate the victory. Wagner wrote a de- 
testable lampoon, Eine Kapitulation, in which he paid off 
old scores against France, "les Jockeys," and everything 
else; he became a patriot and set himself to collect "Wag- 
ner-Vereine," to form societies all over Europe and America 
to provide funds for the scheme. He and Cosima had 
found the perfect place, Bayreuth, a little town in Bavaria, 
ringed with pine trees, fairly central, yet sufficiently off the 
beaten track to be imbued with the right atmosphere. 

Wagner's belief in himself carried everyone with him. 
Money poured in. The foundation stone was laid. Every- 
thing was working toward the perfect climax. Tristan, 
which had had forty-seven rehearsals at Vienna, and then 
been given up as unplayable, was now often produced; in 
Die Meistersinger he showed the pundits that he could 
write as good counterpoint as anyone when he chose. 
Then there was nearly a catastrophe. His virulent anti- 
Jew pamphlet was republished. His supporters were, 
many of them, Jews; his wife's grandfather had been a 
Jew; some of the musicians attacked had befriended him 
for instance, Meyerbeer. The thing was a disgrace, and 
he was made to feel it. A brain specialist published a grave 
letter in which he pointed out that Wagner was suffering 
from a well-known mania, overweening pride in himself 
in the new jargon, a superiority complex. 

However, it blew over. A great cosmopolitan gathering 
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o celebrities headed by the German emperor assisted at 
the opening of the opera house. Music had hardly seen 
such an assembly. The stupendous Bayreuth Festival came 
and went and left a very considerable deficit which no 
one was prepared to pay. 

The idea of the operas being exclusive to Bayreuth was 
given up. Someone had the happy idea of the new Albert 
Hall in London, a hall that would seat ten thousand 
people. A series of concerts there would surely pay the debt. 

Wagner had made a not too successful visit to England 
some time before to conduct the venerable Philharmonic 
Society's orchestra in its forty-fifth season. He had been 
at his most churlish. Invited to a banquet in his honor, 
he had written to Minna: "I declined with due thanks. 
I conduct my concert and there it ends." There was not 
enormous enthusiasm for the project. The King in the 
Albert Hall would be a problem at the best of times, and 
this production was mismanaged from the start. Wagner- 
ites in those early days were not too numerous, and the 
bondholders who had permanent places neither came 
nor did they give their seats away. The Albert Hall in 
that condition is always a depressing sight, and Wagner 
was amazed and annoyed to see it. There was a banquet 
at which he presented medals "entre autrcs Mtises? as 
Liszt remarked but no money forthcame* Fortunately 
two extra concerts were arranged, and with the seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds they cleared he went home. He had 
already shown the text of Parsifal to a few friends in Lon- 
don; he now returned to his silks and satins, cushions 
and scents, the curiously luxurious life he affected, to 
write the music for It. 
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In course of time the score was completed and the 
opera was given for a month at Bayreuth. Never, he 
decreed, was it to be given elsewhere; and never till the 
copyright expired was it, except in America. "A farrago 
of odds and ends, the very dustbin of Wagner's philos- 
ophies, beliefs, vegetarian, antivivisection, and other fads." 
That is how the libretto has been described with more than 
a suggestion of truth. Yet, once more, the listener falls 
under the spell of the music. It is Wagner's magic that 
everyone translates the opera in his own w;ay, shares with it 
his own religious experience. Never was there an en- 
chanter with such power. 

Parsifal was the last expression of the "mighty Daemon 
of music" that had seized the boy Wagner. Whether or 
not it was his last confession of a faith that had become 
Christian, it was his last composition. He was ill by the 
time the Bayreuth season was over. The strain and respon- 
sibility in founding that great concern was terrific, and 
his heart was beginning to give out. While he wintered in 
the warmth of Venice, there was some agitation over the 
casting of Kundry for the next production; the household 
was disturbed, and there was vexation over a singer who 
had been recommended. An attack followed, and thus 
he died. 

Wagner's music, as soon as audiences and performers 
grew accustomed to it, had enormous influence. It made 
frightful demands on conductors, singers, players, scenery 
and instrument makers, and a new race had to grow up 
with a technique that could cope with it. Disciples multi- 
plied. The "Music of the Future" became, or so his ad- 
mirers said, the music of the day. Before he died even 
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London had a season with The Ring in one theater, and 
the rest of his music dramas in another, to the exclusion 
of pretty nearly every other opera. 

He had a host of followers, Richard Strauss the most 
notable of them; but it is now considered that he founded 
a school of Teutonic thought, rather than the school of 
music or music drama he intended. Bayreuth is the 
center of Wagneria, but by no means the "art center of 
the world" he claimed for it. German opera did not 
submerge all other opera as was prophesied; on the con- 
trary, Italian opera went on very much as before, with 
new composers and perfect vitality. The cool critical fac- 
ulty of the French (who naturally had some resentment 
for the author of Sine Kapitulation) refused from the first 
the obsession of Siegfried, "the highest hero of worlds." 
They found his prowess positively sinister. "Derriere la 
secte du Wagnerisme il voit meme apparaitre le spectre 
germanique" wrote one of them with prophetic insight. 
Nevertheless, rabid nationalist though he was, he poured 
his revolutionary spirit into our orchestra with great effect. 
He gave it new instruments and added considerably to the 
number of players of the old. He splashed on colors, bril- 
liant and startling, as no one had before; he wove an iri- 
descent shining beauty into its fabric, gave it thunder and 
lightning and stars in a summer sky. The orchestra, in 
fact, though at the moment composers, are swinging away 
from his particular brand of romance into another (ro- 
mance changes its shape; it never dies) and demanding 
a new scheme of decoration that is not his, owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to Richard Wagner. 
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WHEN Wagner was twenty, already envisaging the 
"Music o the Future/' Brahms, the strict traditionalist, 
was born. Their partisans were to fight many a battle in 
days to come, and Brahms was to prove the vitality of 
the old forms that were condemned as outworn, in their 
decadence, by the new school. 

Beethoven was considered to have said all that could 
be said in a symphony. The tone poems and the symphonic 
poem, vivid color pictures in sound, untrammeled by 
rules, free to express any ideas, any emotions, were ex- 
pected to supersede it. For a time they did; but this gen- 
eration has seen a swing back to that ordered, time-honored 
form. The symphony is once more the "draw" of the 
orchestral concert, and even so modern a spirit as Sibelius 
finds it a sufficient vehicle for the surge of his immense 
ideas. 

Brahms's violin concerto is placed beside Beethoven's 
in many musicians' estimation; that and the utterly beau- 
tiful B flat piano concerto are perhaps the two orchestral 
works that the "amateur" listener will love most easily. 
His music is not enigmatic; it is clear enough to the 
trained ear; but it has a profundity that makes it difficult 
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for others to grasp at the first, or even the fourth or fifth 
hearing. The orchestration, for one thing, is not the color- 
ful kind that sweeps the audience off their feet. It used, in 
fact, to be called dull because it lacked the brilliant effects 
of Berlioz or the new German school. It certainly is true 
that Brahms had not the feeling for the instruments 
that some composers have. He seemed to think of his 
music first as music, purely, arranging it afterward for a 
certain combination of instruments, or even for alterna- 
tives. Not every composer would let his friends first hear a 
symphony in the form of a piano duet, as he did. The 
clarinet in the quintet (Opus 115) is interchangeable with 
the viola, in the sonata with the violin, as if it was no 
great matter, whereas they could not possibly both be 
equally effective. Nevertheless, it is now agreed that what- 
ever his orchestration may be it is right for his music, and 
there are now vast audiences of Brahms enthusiasts who 
delight in every bar of his four symphonies and follow 
them quite as religiously as the most devout Wagnerite 
follows The Ring. 

His songs no one wrote more beautiful love songs 
than the bachelor Brahms and his pianoforte and violin 
music made their way fairly quickly, with Clara Schumann 
and Joachim to introduce them, into the affections of 
musical people. The orchestral works took longer. His 
ideas were always large-scale; one has only to think of 
his first youthful sonata, Opus i, with the hands spread- 
eagled on the keyboard; but he was a diffident man, slow 
to attack the big canvas of a symphony, and he was forty- 
three by the time the first was completed. 
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By then the battle over the New Music was joined. 
Brahms, seldom enthusiastic about the work of others, 
had a hearty detestation of Liszt's symphonic poems. He 
thought them positively vulgar, showy, formless and full 
of cheap "personality" a new word then. Brahms was 
a classic: music was music, not just a means of self- 
expression. He added his signature to an ill-advised letter 
to the press giving this opinion. Wagner he admired to 
some extent the "magnitude of his intention," anyway. 
He was "the best of all Wagnerites," he declared, because 
he understood how constantly the master was misunder- 
stood. (Wagner must have agreed with this: he himself 
complained that his worshiping audiences admired Tann- 
hauser for all the wrong reasons.) Wagner, for his part, 
had an enormous contempt for Brahms, as he had for prac- 
tically all composers. "Handel, Mendelssohn, and Schu- 
mann swaddled together in leather," was how he described 
his music. He nearly returned his Maximilian Order in a 
rage when he heard that Brahms also had been given one. 

All this militated against a fair hearing of Brahms's 
work; still, taken by and large, he had a smooth, successful 
life, with appreciation by other musicians and plenty of 
what Schumann calls the two essentials for a composer 
praise and open air. 

His father had run away to music as other boys run 
away to sea; his mother combined being a working woman 
with knowing the whole of Schiller's poetry by heart 
or so it was said. They were living at Hamburg, and 
exceedingly poor when Johannes was born. His father, 
however, trained him fairly comprehensively, and as 
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soon as it was discovered he had talent managed to put 
him with good teachers. 

His first useful friend was a Hungarian fiddler, who 
when he was twenty carried him off to see Liszt, walking 
there, giving concerts together as they went One of these 
concerts was the occasion when Brahms transposed his 
part of a Beethoven sonata (not the Kreutzer, as is gen- 
erally believed) when the piano's pitch was too low for 
the violin and the player did not wish to tune down. 

The maestro, Liszt, was at his most superb just then; 
the greatest pianist, almost the greatest musical influence 
and personality of the day: "It is impossible to believe 
the force and magical prestige that attached to the name 
of Liszt," to quote old Saint-Saens. The interview between 
this musical god and the young gawk from Hamburg with 
his armful of manuscripts has often been described. 

Liszt had just sacrificed the life of an adored virtuoso 
earning thousands in order to devote his life to the fur- 
therance of music; it was his mission to discover talent. He 
at once invited the large, clumsy, rather attractive young 
man with the fair hair and "forget-me-not-blue eyes" to 
play. But Brahms, in his curious high-pitched voice, re- 
fused; doubtless he was shy, and no wonder. Thereupon 
Liszt in the kindest way sat down and played the boy's 
works himself, reading them at sight from the manu- 
script with such ease that Brahms was completely dum- 
founded as well he might be. After that and some kind 
enough comments a reverential disciple implored the 
master to give them something of his own, and Liszt 
played his Sonata In B minor, a treat that the musical 
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world would have traveled miles to hear. He turned round 
benevolently during the slow movement to see how the 
privileged visitor was taking it, and found Brahms 
asleep. . . * 

Next came a real friendship with Joachim, the violinist, 
a couple of years older than himself. Joachim, also a 
composer, at once recognized his genius, and insisted on 
sending him to Schumann, the first musical critic in 
Europe. Brahms had sent Schumann a composition, and 
had it returned without comment; he had never heard any 
of his music, and was not in the least anxious to see him. 
However, he started for Diisseldorf, again walking, and 
on the way fell in with a musical 'household where he 
heard the fitudes Symphoniques in all their poetry and 
vigor. After that he took out his letter of introduction, 
and made all haste to the master. 

Schumann listened with that generous ear of his to the 
sonata Brahms brought, again Opus i. When it was fin- 
ished he called Clara. "Now you are going to hear music 
such as you never heard before," he whispered, and they 
both listened, spellbound, while it was played once more. 

Admiration for the "young eagle," as he called him, 
ripened into real friendship. "I should wish to help him 
on his first flight through the world," he wrote, "but I 
fear I have grown too fond of him to be able to describe 
the light and dark colors in his wings quite clearly." 
He almost did his protege a disservice, so loudly did he 
proclaim him, this new genius of twenty, the champion, 
"he who was to come," the musical Messiah. The artistic 
world paid attention to Schumann. Who was this wonder 
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he had discovered? they asked. "It is doubtful/ 5 wrote 
an observer, "if, up to that time, any article had made such 
a sensation throughout musical Germany. The Liszt circle 
at Weimar was astounded. " 

Brahms himself was apparently as astounded as any- 
one. The heavy-handed praise is considered to have hung 
like a millstone round his neck; he had, however, a natu- 
ral common sense and modesty, a faculty for self-criticism, 
that took the strain. Never to the end did he publish 
anything out of hand, but only after the most exacting 
consideration. A charming story is told by his biographer, 
Florence May, that illustrates his dislike of anything 
excessive and therefore insincere in the way of praise- 
Joachim, after a dinner, "proposed the health of the 
greatest composer. Before he could say the name Brahms 
was on his feet, glass in hand, calling out: 'Quite right. 
Here's to Mozart's health,' and walked round clinking 
glasses with us alL" 

With Schumann's weighty introduction to live up to, 
he set about his business of music. He loved the Schu- 
manns, the whole household of them, with a deep and 
unselfish affection that lasted his life. Some of his biog- 
raphers even consider him to have been in love with Clara, 
fourteen years his senior, so deep was his devotion. He 
visited Schumann at the asylum; he remained at hand to 
report and at the same time to keep Clara's pupils going 
while she was earning the family's keep by recitals all over 
Europe and England. He did his best to ease the appalling 
strain on her. "My heart is ever in Germany," she wrote. 
"I had a letter from Johannes. He most lovingly tried to 
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represent everything as mildly as possible. . . ." After 
Schumann died he continued to spend his few holidays 
with her and the children, or with the children without 
her if she was touring; they were his great pleasure 
throughout his hard-working, somewhat uneventful life. 

He was a fine enough teacher, but only a fairly success- 
ful performer. There was too much of the composer about 
him for him ever to acquire the virtuosity that holds an 
audience. In fact he often seemed to forget it. He had 
none of the modern worship of accuracy; sometimes he 
was inaudible; sometimes "it was as though a tempest was 
tossing clouds, scattering them in magnificent fury." 
"Johannes played worse than ever," Clara was obliged to 
report, after listening to a trio at a concert. There is a 
story of his missing and splitting so many notes in re- 
hearsing the Schumann concerto that he was found prac- 
ticing it up to the very moment of the concert, "his face 
quite red, muttering, 7l iannes J P u ^ yourself together. 
Do play decently.' " 

He had his failures, as when the D minor piano con- 
certo was given in Leipzig. "My concerto has brilliantly 
and decisively failed," he wrote to a friend; "three pairs 
of hands tried to fall slowly together" was his measure of 
the applause he got. He had also plenty of bad criticisms, 
as the Englishman's "There are some sacrifices which 
should not be demanded twice from any man; and among 
them is listening to the Brahms Requiem." He knew, 
however, how to take defeat. In a letter to Joachim after 
the Leipzig fiasco he says of it: "The best thing that can 
happen to one; it makes one concentrate one's thoughts 
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and enhances one's courage." Also he probably had a very 
shrewd idea o how continually critics are wrong always 
a sustaining thought for artists. 

At last after a holiday he was able to write: "On the 
rocks at Sassnitz I have left a symphony" 

He had now blossomed into an enormous beard "A 
clean-shaven man is taken for an actor or a priest/' he 
said and was fast becoming the enormous, shaggy, benev- 
olent creature that caricatures so delighted to portray. He 
got a certain amount of amusement out 6i his own appear- 
ance. When Parsifal was to be given for the first time at 
Bayreuth he half wished to be there. "I go in dread of 
the Wagnerites, who would spoil my pleasure in the best 

of Wagner's 1 may take advantage of my beard, which 

still allows me to trot about so nice and anonymous," 

Also another weight had been hung round his neck in 
the much-quoted pronouncement of von Biilow who had 
left the Weimar camp, possibly influenced by domestic 
reasons, to join the Brahmsites that there were now 
"three B's: Bach, Beethoven and Brahms." The critic 
Hanslick (who is supposed to be the original of the un- 
pleasant Beckmesser in Die Meistersinger) pointed out his 
affinity to the giants, and enthusiasts embarrassed him by 
speaking of his symphony as "The Tenth." 

The Second Symphony went particularly well in Vi- 
enna, as well it might, with its gay, lyrical beauty. It is 
the happiest of the four; Brahms himself called it "gay 
and tender, as though it were specially written for a mar- 
ried couple." A regretful sigh, perhaps > from the con- 
firmed bachelor. 
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He was fifty, and an acknowledged great master by the 
time the Third Symphony was completed a large lovable 
man, with a dislike of compliments and social amenities. 
"And where are we going tonight, Herr Doktor?" in- 
quired a genial member of the committee at Leipzig be- 
fore a concert. "To heaven?" He got a gruff: "It's all the 
same to me where you go," as answer. He could be kind 
when his interest was roused; Dvorak owed him his start 
in musical life. Brahms could also be very crushing. A suc- 
cessful composer whose two violin concertos are still much 
performed and enjoyed played him a composition, and 
got as sole comment: "Tell me, where do you find such 
beautiful manuscript paper?" 

The lovely Third Symphony, with its beautiful quiet 
ending, was considered easier to follow than the other 
two; but the great Fourth was hailed as a triumph 
"filled with Bach's spirit" and particularly well received 
at Leipzig, which had been slow to appreciate the others. 
The city of Hamburg gave him her freedom, only granted 
hitherto to Bismarck and von Moltke a great satisfac- 
tion, because his native city had shown herself particularly 
unable to honor the prophet in his own country, passing 
him over twice for the position of conductor and choir- 
master. 

The Fourth, alas! had Fine written on its last page. It 
was the last of the symphonies. But the four, so wonder- 
fully beautiful in their different ways, make a vast contri- 
bution to the concert program. They are so unlike any- 
thing else. This generation of concertgoers is not so 
concerned with comparisons the differences between the 
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old and new have become too vast; they enjoy Brahms as 
Brahms, and find him completely himself. "The only real 
immortality is in one's children/' he wrote, with the re- 
gretful diffidence of the artist who is not so sure after all 
that his life has not been rather a waste. Never, however, 
is it more certain that music carries a message for "the 
secret places of the soul," from the Divine to the divine 
in man, than in his work. We can remember, say, the slow 
movement of the violin concerto when the soaring violin 
makes "out of three sounds not a fourth sound, but a 
star," and be assured that of such things immortality is 
made. 
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GERMANY, supreme for a hundred and fifty years in 
the world of music, now began to have competitors. 

There was still Richard Strauss, with his often beautiful 
symphonic tone poems in the manner of Liszt. He used 
titles of the Berlioz kind, philosophic or literary, and was 
sometimes exceedingly realistic and literal, as when the 
baby is in the bath in the Domestic Symphony. There was 
Bruckner, continuing the Wagner tradition of vast pro- 
portions with symphonies of immense length that de- 
manded on occasions a choir and solo voices besides 
an enormous orchestra. "Symphonic boa-constrictors," 
Brahms called them, though Sibelius wrote in his diary 
after hearing one: "It moved me to tears. ... I was com- 
pletely enraptured. . . " Mahler, still more colossal, 
whose work has not penetrated far beyond Germany, was 
another. Now, however, the rest of Europe and America 
began to produce composers, some of whom will assuredly 
find their place within the narrow circle of Great Mas- 
ters. This book, however, makes no attempt to be up-to- 
date. The Russians, the Americans, the English, all have 
young and ardent musicians writing music that is un- 
mistakably of their own country and no other. The 
central radiating influence, the leadership, the universal 
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idiom, is gone and we listeners now have before us the 
additional task of learning to hear them speak their music 
in their own national language. But we are not con- 
cerned with this generation; here are some of the genera- 
tion before whose names often appear on our symphony- 
concert programs. 

1>EBUSSY, 1862-1918 

In France there was Claude Debussy, born two years 
before Richard Strauss; "the most original composer since 
Monteverdi," he has been called. He would have nothing to 
do with Wagnerism, with mammoth works lasting all day, 
with melody lost in dynamics, with epics of national glory. 
The world had had enough of superheroics and super- 
emotions, and it was time for the French virtues of brevity 
and logic; time for le mot juste to come into play. Nietz- 
sche, toward the end of his life, when many opinions 
had been discarded, wrote: "It was the Franco-Prussian 
War that 'redeemed' the intellect of France." Certainly 
music with Debussy took a fresh turn into paths that were 
very unlike any being used and that led into very different 
country. "He was a word at the right moment" that is 
how Sibelius described him to his pupil, de Torne, 

Debussy was entirely original. Make up a scale entirely 
of whole tones and you get the sound that so much be- 
longs to Debussy, most baffling to the amateur listener at 
first. But the strange chords thus constructed on this scale 
were not an end in themselves, but a means of expressing 
the different and elusive kind of beauty he had to offer; 
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beauty of a cooler nature, without too much emotion; a 
subtle tenderness that was never sweet, never sentimental; 
a power that was never aggressive, that never moralized. 
He composed in the mood of his day and country, an im- 
pressionist in music as his fellow artists were in painting 
and his fellow poets in verse. His settings of Verlaine's 
poems are considered by many to be a perfect translation. 
He managed to win the Prix de Rome, though he scan- 
dalized the professors. Then came the famous Apres-midi 
d'un faune, suggested by a poem of Mallarme, the most 
magical impression of a shimmering summer afternoon, a 
piece that is now in the repertoire of every orchestra. "A 
decadent little trifle," one critic called it. Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov, seriously disturbed, began to think Debussy's music 
positively dangerous. "Better not listen to it; you risk get- 
ting used to it, and then you would end by liking it/' he 
wrote warningly to a friend* 

After that came Pelleas et Melisande, the music for a 
play by Maeterlinck, not quite opera and not quite any- 
thing else. It brought him fame as the most talked-of 
and argued-over composer in France. He began to have 
a following of imitators and adorers, who fought his bat- 
tles and helped to dim his memory later on as he feared 
they would. A friend, bothered by these devotees, said to 
him: "You know, Claude, the Debussyites get on my 
nerves/' to which the adored one ruefully replied: "They're 
death to me." 

It is said that there has never been another musical 
impressionist to equal him. De Falla's Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain is considered by some to be the nearest 
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approach to it. Debussy's genius was narrow, but, for all 
that, his influence was exceedingly great. Delius (1862- 
1934), an Englishman who lived and worked in France, 
born in the same year, paints his delicious landscapes with 
the same brush, giving them a dreaming beauty that is 
never startled into realism. The descriptive titles are there: 
Sea Drift, Song of the High Hills, but there is none of 
Berlioz' lifelike thunder, or bleating of sheep as in Strauss's 
Don Quixote; nothing that is literal and superficial and 
amusing. It is the poet's vision of nature, told in misty, 
ever-changing moods, as full of atmosphere as the land- 
scape of his native land* 



SCHOOLS OF JMUSIC IN ZVERY 



Every country had its composers. The Scandinavians 
appeared with Svendsen and Grieg, a writer who must 
have given as much pleasure to modest music lovers as 
any. Then came the Czech, Smetana, and his very distin- 
guished pupil, Dvorak, who found a fairy godmother in 
America, and wrote his lovely and immensely popular New 
World Symphony as a result; the Belgian, Cesar Franck; a 
great many Frenchmen; and the Russians, newcomers into 
the world of music. 

Glinka had written an opera, A Ufe for the Czar (given 
even now with a new libretto approved by the new re- 
gime), and with the rise of nationalism in Europe found 
himself the "father" of a school: Borodin, Moussorgsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and others, all very musically con- 
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scions of their country, its folk tunes, its intoxicating dance 
rhythms, its primitive energy. 

Homemade music was a new venture in Russia, though 
for years Western composers had been welcomed, even 
feted, certainly intelligently and properly appreciated. 
Berlioz remarked on the high degree of culture he found 
there. Liszt had made one of his more imposing visits in 
his special traveling coach drawn by six milk-white horses, 
with thirty lesser carriages trailing after, and a posse of 
students on horseback to guard him. Those were the days 
for executants. Our present-day virtuoso, buying his rail- 
way ticket and taking his taxi, finds that music seldom 
provides the gilded life. But certainly the magnificence 
and importance of music must have been brought home 
to Russian towns and villages as Liszt's cavalcade passed 
through. 

TCHAIKOVSKY, 1840-1893 

The Russian composer, however, who figures largest in 
our minds as concertgoers is Tchaikovsky, typically Rus- 
sian in his Slav melancholy and his delicious sense of 
rhythm. He is a composer that audiences persistently 
enjoy, even against the advice of the people who should 
know best. Forty-five years ago, when his music was 
being received with astonishing delight, the critics were 
convinced that there was nothing permanent about it. "A 
decadent of the decadents," "eminently fin de siedc" they 
wrote. (A century, for some reason, is felt to decay and 
die in its last years, like some giant tree.) They found 
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his emotion superficial. "He butchers his manhood to 
make an artistic holiday," said one, and prophesied that 
the next, happier, generation, then enshrined in the acorn 
of the new century, would care nothing for him. Only 
"we, who can appreciate the fashionable pessimism of the 
hour," understand him, writes another. The generations 
who followed, however, found the pessimism false enough 
what had they to be pessimistic about, those lucky people 
forty years ago? but not Tchaikovsky's music, which 
they obstinately continued to enjoy. 

The fashion for annotated programs became very acute. 
Not only were the composer's notes given, but another's 
ideas and explanations supplemented them. This had a 
baffling way of tying the work to particular states of mind, 
whereas it is the special rapture of music that every 
listener may translate it in his own way. "I am not happy, 
not happy, not happy. . . ." wrote Tchaikovsky, and even 
the most obtuse of us can find that reflected in the Sixth 
Symphony, which is known all the world over as the 
Pathetique. But we have now forgotten the details of his 
unbalanced, self-tortured life, and, anyway, we no longer 
need connect them with his music. Perhaps we are more 
prepared to seek beauty in unhappiness now there is so 
much of it, and are not so ready to call it morbidity as 
were our grandfathers. 

Tchaikovsky was entirely uninfluenced by Wagner, 
whose theories and philosophies he thought stifling to his 
genius. Brahms he heartily despised: "It irritates me that 
this self-conscious mediocrity should be recognized as a 
genius," he complained; nor was he entirely swept away 
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by the nationalist fever of artistic Russia, though he used 
the captivating rhythms of his country as much as any of 
them, and had a Slav abandon in expressing his emotions. 

His enormous popularity grew up overnight with the 
Sixth Symphony, his last work, and in his own estimation 
the best. "I love it as I never loved any one of my musical 
offspring before," he wrote. It was performed, this swan 
song of a great composer, and it took complete possession 
of the public fancy. The name, Pathetique, was given 
and acclaimed, and it became the rage. For quite a long 
time it was guaranteed to pack any hall, and, naturally, it 
suffered from this too great attention. It is not the music 
to bear too frequent repetition. It was given whenever 
enough players could be collected, under direction that 
was apt to be what was called "soulful." It served, how- 
ever, to bring all Tchaikovsky's works into favor; one is 
still hardly able to escape from the Nutcracker Suite, The 
Sleeping Beauty, and his other charming, slighter works. 
The B flat minor piano concerto (another concerto, for 
some reason, never took on) was continually played, 
notably by Madame Carreno, who, in the words of Sir 
Henry Wood, "looked like a queen and played like a god- 
dess," and was as continually adored. Of the symphonies 
the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth became, and have ever since 
remained, prime favorites. 

Even the critics who dislike his music and it is easy to 
grow tired of it agree as to Tchaikovsky's workmanship. 
He had a particular genius for orchestration. His sym- 
phonies are simpfe for the amateur listener to follow be- 
cause the passages for the different instruments are written 
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to be heard, seldom in the new style as part of a melee. He 
found his own way of reflecting his moods; the dry, 
gloomy low notes of the clarinet and the cor anglais, for 
instance, are quoted by experts as being used by him in 
very individual fashion, exactly expressing what he has 
to say. 

SIBELIUS, I86S- 

Tchaikovsky's symphonies, however, cannot be said to 
have the "epic" quality so revered by Berlioz. For that 
in the modern world of music we must look to Sibelius, 
that lonely northern spirit, whose long life of music 
stretches from the times of Wagner and Brahms to the 
present day, whose Eighth Symphony is supposed to be 
written, but is not to be heard until the composer is gone. 
The critic-composer, Constant Lambert, who is by no 
means prodigal of praise, finds in him the spiritual free- 
dom that is strong enough deliberately to choose the dis- 
cipline of form. He calls him "the most important 
symphonic writer since Beethoven . . . the only writer since 
Beethoven who has definitely advanced what is, after all, 
the most complete formal expression of the musical spirit?* 

Symphonic poems and rhapsodies, though sometimes 
beautiful and profound, as is Strauss's Death and Trans- 
figuration, have not the unity of a symphony, or its dignity 
as a means of expressing a great idea. In a symphony the 
composer's moods must change and balance and conform. 
It has a rhythm about it that is akin to the rhythm of the 
universe. The listener is not shocked or jostled or per- 
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plexed into concentration. Always he is conscious of a 
plan. A theme occurs : if he has learned to listen he will 
hear it develop, expand, grow till it has made its contri- 
bution to the whole. 

Wagner's dictum, "The last symphony is the redemption 
of music from her own particular element and her incor- 
poration in the universal art," fell on deaf ears as far as 
Sibelius was concerned. He was unaffected by anything 
anyone said or wrote, far away in his country of Finland, 
possessed by its tremendous beauties, its tremendous prob- 
lems. Music might be borrowing from the other arts, be- 
coming literary, plastic, philosophic, absorbed into ballet; 
his symphonies remained pure music, owing nothing to 
anything but music. 

His father was a doctor; his mother, to judge by a 
picture taken when she was quite young, full of vitality 
and charm. They were a musical family, and he showed 
his talent and his feeling for large objectives by a com- 
position at the early age of ten which he called Aunt 
Evelina's Life in Music. There was no question at first 
of his being a musician. He went to school and passed 
his exams, and took up law like any other boy of his class. 
Nevertheless, music was always in the background. Prac- 
tically untaught, he wrote all the time and practiced his 
violin every moment he could get. His burning ambition 
was to be a fiddler. In the holidays he took it with him 
a on his solitary walks "I gave the birds endless concerts." 
When he heard the ice of the terrible northern winter 
begin to crack he rushed to the piano with a shout of 
"Spring is coming." Everything he cared for most trans- 
lated itself into music. 
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It was eventually decided that he should take up music 
as a profession, and he was well taught by Wegelius, a con- 
firmed Wagnerite. When, at twenty-four, he arrived in 
Berlin, a considerable pile of manuscript in his bag, to 
find the Wagner-Brahms struggle raging, he was primed 
with opinions on the subject. 

He was not particularly impressed with Berlin, then 
prosperous, very military, very bureaucratic; he found his 
own small country well advanced by comparison. Nor 
was he swayed by either side of the musical faction. Berlin 
was by no means his spiritual home. Later he went to 
Vienna, then in all her artistic glory. "At last I have 
come to the place that was made for me/' he wrote, ec- 
statically. There he was completely happy. He had an 
introduction to Brahms, but that master, very famous 
and sought after, asked, like Schubert, "Kann er was?" 
and, getting a hazy answer, was not interested. Johann 
Strauss, the waltz king that they all loved, high and low- 
brow alike, was aged sixty-five, but, as Sibelius wrote 
home, "leading his orchestra with the fire of a young 
man." The waltz was in the very air of Vienna. Brahms 
was composing waltzes for the piano, for singers, even 
for quartets of singers. Did he not write under The Blue 
Danube, inscribed on a lady's fan, "Not, alas, by Johannes 
Brahms"? Sibelius' own Valse Triste has been done to 
death at the moment, but if one can come fresh to it^ it 
has great beauty. 

He joined an anti-Wagnerian orchestra, and even played 
the Mendelssohn concert^ with them, a last flicker of his 
ambition to be a great fiddler. Then he went home again 
to find Finnish national sentiment growing ever stronger 
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under the reactionary Russian Government He fell in 
love, married and settled down in an artistic but patriotic 
set in what is now Helsinki, to teach and write and make a 
living. 

He was an independent-minded young man. Some 
fanatically Wagnerian relations took him to Bayreuth, but 
he refused to worship. His description of the place was 
cool. "Everything in Bayreuth was adapted for a reverence 
that seemed forced. If you got into a cab you caught sight 
of a sign 'Historical!' This meant that Wagner had 
once sat in the cab." He disliked that kind of thing. He 
found the faithful worshiped "in a mood that appeared 
to have very little in common with real musical enthu- 
siasm; it was as if they were receiving Holy Communion." 
He never changed his mind. When de Torne, his pupil, 
asked him as an elderly man for his opinion of Wagner, 
he said: "Wagner is rude, brutal, vulgar, completely lack- 
ing in delicacy. For instance, he shouts 1 love you, I love 
you*" then, dropping his voice to a different tone: "To 
my mind it is something you must whisper," (That re- 
mark is characteristic. Sibelius seldom shouts in his sym- 
phonies. His effects, as dynamic as anyone's, are wrought 
with great economy; often without the great brass instru- 
ments that Wagner brought into use to thunder his bass.) 

At last he completed his First Symphony. There were 
to be no titles or programs for the great works, for nothing 
of them could be put into words. Listeners read into this 
one a national meaning: heroic, tragic, ominous, com- 
pletely courageous, with a wide ,beauty like the lakes and 
forests of his country. He, according to his biographer, 
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Karl Ekman, will not have this. In it, he says, are his own 
dreams, his own struggles, his own melancholy and his 
own courage, 

As music the symphony was supernational, but Sibelius 
himself was becoming more and more of a patriot. He 
wrote the Song of the Athenians, something very like a 
war song. It roused a fiery enthusiasm for liberty, for 
the national freedom the Finns never ceased to demand. 
There was a fashion for historical tableaux just then, a 
forerunner of the pageants that were to sweep Europe 
later. He composed the music for one written for the 
"Press Celebration," an innocuous title for a festival that 
was to express all the burning hate his countrymen felt 
for the Russian oppression of thought and speech. It had 
a finale that made a sensation, and was at once in demand 
as an orchestral piece. It appeared in 1906 at a Promenade 
Conceit in London as Finlandia, but in Finland it was 
called Suomi, in Germany Vaterland, in Paris La Patrie; 
in Revel and Riga all such names were forbidden, and 
it was an Impromptu. Under that name Sibelius was con- 
ducting it when there were naval officers in the audience, 
who sent round their cards after it was over with a word 
of thanks. Many of them, he noted, had Finnish names. 
He had put into music all they were not allowed to say, 
ancl he became a national possession. The Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Finland, financed by private subscription, 
traveled Europe playing his compositions, this piece among 
others. (Later on, when the Great War came and went, 
and Finland stepped out into the world a free country, the 
piece took its true name Finlandia. As that it has become 
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world-wide, played by every orchestra and brass band in 
the two hemispheres.) 

By then he was an established composer in Europe. 
Richard Strauss, always generous in his enthusiasm for 
the work of others, gave the violin concerto with his own 
orchestra. Busoni conducted it at one of his series of con- 
certs in Berlin, and described its marvelous reception 
"like setting a match to gunpowder." Sibelius went to 
England to stay with Granville Bantock, and was very 
appreciative. "I enjoyed true English hospitality, so great 
that I did not become acquainted with English coins." 
Two years later the Royal Philharmonic Society invited 
him to conduct his Third Symphony. With the modesty 
of the great and an unusual sense of history he wrote: "A 
great honor. It will be strange to stand on the same spot 
where everyone from Haydn to Tchaikovsky has per- 
formed his works." 

The Fourth was written while the Russians were making 
new eiforts to stamp out Finnish nationalism. "I cannot 
help in any other way than by laboring 'for king and 
country.* Tm working at my new symphony," he put 
in his diary; and a little later he was able to add: "The 
symphony is breaking forth in sunshine and strength." 

It is difficult music to follow. One critic made out a 
program connecting it with details in the life of the 
friend to whom it was dedicated, but Sibelius would have 
none of that* He publicly repudiated the idea. Life, 
death, fate, the great problems of existence, in terms of 
pure music, that was the intention of the symphony. 

It was hooted at Gothenburg, but the English, he notes, 
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were "surprisingly sympathetic." Toscanini conducted it 
in New York with his superb orchestra. "It did not have 
a very good reception/' Sibelius wrote in his detached way, 
"which is not surprising at its first performance; but in 
order to hammer it properly into the consciousness of the 
staggered public Toscanini played it at the next three 
consecutive concerts." One imagines that only Toscanini 
in New York could do that. The "staggered public," 
however, responded marvelously; and indeed that is the 
perfect way to learn to listen to a new symphony. The 
next thing was that Sibelius went to America on the in- 
vitation of Mr. Carl Stoeckel, who, with an Esterhazy 
lavishness and enthusiasm, was spending a fortune on the 
furthering of great music. Sibelius was to conduct a con- 
cert of his own works at the Norfolk Festival the "Ameri- 
can Bayreuth," some people liked to call it, though its 
originator was careful to make clear its particular quality: 
"Bayreuth knows only a single composer; in Norfolk all 
tendencies and all nations are welcomed." An attitude 
toward music that Sibelius would be the first to appre- 
ciate. 

The American welcome to the reat has become leg- 
endary. Sibelius had certainly never experienced anything 
like such glory before. "I was quite astounded at being 
so well known. I should never have believed it," he wrote, 
and it shows how little he had sought for fame that he 
was so little conscious of it. He enjoyed himself, and said 
so* "I have never, before or after, lived such a wonderful 
life," he wrote, almost solemnly; the country, the people, 
the orchestra were such a revelation. 
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It was like the breaking of the ice, the first sight of 
green, the smell of spring in his own country. Invigorated 
to a degree he went home to meet the outbreak of the 
Great War* 

Once again he soared above his troubles, and wrote his 
Fifth Symphony, turning for relief to the study of astron- 
omy. But it was impossible to live among the stars either 
of the heavens or of his own music. Czardom perished, 
riots and strikes began, and merged into civil war. "Mur- 
der upon murder," he wrote bitterly. "I must be specially 
hated as a composer of patriotic music." Like Haydn with 
the shells falling in his garden, he played the piano while 
the house was searched by "men of terrifying appearance 
with pock-marked, deformed faces," imported ruffians 
who had never heard of him or his music. One, put to 
guard the kitchen, the artistic Slav streak showing in 
him, said to the servant: "It must be very pleasant for 
you to serve in a house where you hear such lovely music." 

Again the house was searched. Sibelius took refuge with 
a brother who was head of an asylum. The War of Liber- 
ation raged. At last the thunder of the rescuing German 
guns sounded, "a crescendo that lasted for close on thirty 
hours and ended in a fortissimo I could never have dreamed 
of." They were saved and Finland was a country once 
more. 

There we leave him. There were some years before him 
when he could write in the calm of "my vast peaceful fields 
going right down to the lake," before war once again 
swept the land. He is a Viking writer for a Viking coun- 
try, and whatever may be its fate the unconquerable 
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Viking spirit will survive, immortalized in the symphonies 
and most certainly in that remarkable violin concerto. 

THE ZNGLISH SCHOOL 

In England composers had for years been struggling 
against the curiously strong antinational feeling in music 
that made it almost impossible for musicians with plain 
English names to get a hearing. The golden age of Eliza- 
bethan music might never have existed, so readily did 
the audience accept the dictum that England was a land 
without music, and always would be. The composers, 
nevertheless, were continuing, apologetically perhaps 
(Wagner mentions the "almost distressing humility" of 
one whose acquaintance he made who "had so little faith 
in his work that he considered the only way to avoid the 
danger of boring people with it was to rattle through it at 
a disgraceful speed"), but with bulldog persistence. They 
were gradually winning a hearing. By the time Queen 
Victoria had gone, and taken with her much that cramped 
and starved the artistic life of England, there was an 
English school with Parry, Stanford and Cowen all writ- 
ing symphonies in the grand manner. These pioneers were 
paving the way for the still more vigorous new-century 
group, Vaughan Williams, Hoist, Walton, and, above all, 
Elgar. 

LGAR, 1857-1934 

Amateur listeners must be sure to add at all events 
the First Symphony of Elgar, his violin concerto and the 
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Enigma Variations to their collection of works they have 
learned to know and love. The First Symphony, brought 
out when he was fifty-one, a composer of many years* 
standing, made a great stir in the musical world. Here was 
an entirely individual English composer, and a great 
master of the orchestra. Julius Harrison in The Musical 
Companion says of the symphony: "It represented some- 
thing entirely new in British symphonic art." Like all 
new things, it took some time to penetrate into the affec- 
tions of a conservative country, and the fact that he imi- 
tated no one made it all the harder to understand. Now, 
however, it is constantly given and much loved. He wrote 
another, the Second Symphony, which is considered more 
profound, and he was working on a third when he died. 
The violin concerto is considered by many experts to rank 
with the Beethoven, the Brahms and the Sibelius, and to 
be one of the great pieces of violin music. 
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The ^American School 



THE Pilgrim Fathers sailed away just at the time 
when the singer was at last taking the instrumentalist 
into equal partnership; Monteverdi had already formed 
the modern orchestra, and what was called the "New" 
music was about to be born. Mr. Scholes, the English 
musicologist, is at pains to show that these Puritan 
ancestors did not, as is often supposed, leave all their 
instruments behind, and regard music as a forbidden and 
sinful pursuit. He quotes a Puritan poetess, Anne Brad- 
street, who lived for forty years in New England before 
she died in 1672, talking freely and happily of music; 
and gives us besides a line from the diary of the Puritan 
Judge Sewall in 1699 that mentions casually a call at a shop 
"to enquire after my Wife's Virginal," which presumably 
was being attended to by someone accustomed to such 
things. Nevertheless, the music of the New World, though 
it existed, remained in a state of extreme simplicity. Even 
if it was only the Quakers who banned it completely, the 
rest had no time or attention to spare from the absorbing 
and dangerous business of keeping body and soul to- 
gether in the vast new country where they found them- 
selves. There was nothing to encourage such a thing as 
music making. There were no private patrons like Monte- 
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verdi's to provide orchestras, no court such as brought 
fame to Lully and his baton, not so much as an official 
string band such as even the austere English dictator, Pro- 
tector Cromwell, included in his household. Nor was 
there church music of any but the most elementary kind. 
Though they might accept domestic music and even 
allow dancing, not only the Quakers but Puritans of all 
shades frowned on any attempt at forming a church choir 
or making music a feature of divine service. 

However, the absence of these two all-important in- 
fluences did not prevent the development of a musical 
life in the country; it only made it rather slower and less 
orthodox. Charleston, South Carolina, was giving con- 
certs as early as 1731, with cheerfulness breaking in in the 
form of a ball which started after the last item on the 
program. By 1765 these concerts enjoyed such popularity 
that we find the organizer, Mr. Thomas Pike, pinning up 
a stern notice under his list of attractions: N.B. It is to be 
hoped that no person will be so indiscreet as to attempt 
climbing over the fence to the annoyance of subscribers 
as I give the public notice that 1 will prosecute any person 
so of ending to the utmost rigor of the law. Subscribers 
to this concert society, a hardy institution that survived 
until 1912, paid more than a hundred dollars a year 
(true, a subscriber might bring "as many ladies as he 
thought fit") and one of their first rules was "No boys 
are on any account to be admitted." The desperadoes who 
climbed fences in pursuit of their music, were, one might 
guess, the first glimpse of American youth engaged in its 
earliest attempts at concert crashing. 
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As the century wore on with a growing population that 
was congealing into towns there was more and more 
leisure for music and for concert giving. The creative 
spirit began to stir, and the first of the line of American 
composers made his appearance. Francis Hopkinson, who 
died in 1791, aged fifty-four, was a man of parts. He was an 
amateur of music, but besides that he was a judge of the 
admiralty and one of the signatories of the Declaration 
of Independence; he may have designed the national flag, 
and he certainly invented an improved method of 
"quilling" a harpsichord; in addition to all this he played 
the organ in church and taught the children to sing; the 
rest of the time he was a satirical poet and a painter. "I 
am neither a Profess'd Poet nor a Profess'd Musician: and 
yet I venture to appear in these characters united/ 5 he 
wrote to his friend, George Washington, when sending 
him his Seven Songs for the Harpsichord or Pianoforte, 
adding humbly, "If this attempt is not too severely treated 
others may be encouraged to venture on a path yet un- 
trodden in America and the Arts in succession will take 
root and flourish among us." 

Music certainly flourished in Philadelphia, where he 
had a set of musician friends, both professional and ama- 
teur, who met at one another's houses to play quartets, and 
got up subscription concerts "undisturbed by Quaker in- 
fluences." He introduced James Lyon, another amateur 
composer and a great psalmodist, to his public, sharing 
with him a program to which he himself contributed an 
Ode "set to music in very Grand and Masterly Taste." 
His Temple of Minerva, described as "an allegorical politi- 
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cal opera in praise of the American Alliance with France," 
was performed "in the presence of his Excellency General 
Washington and his Lady by a company of gentlemen and 
ladies/' Thus happily combining his many gifts in his 
busy fruitful life Mr. Hopkinson set the ball of Ameri- 
can composition rolling on its way. 

A little later came quite another kind of musician, 
William Billings, the tanner, who was blind in one eye, 
had a withered arm, legs of different lengths and a voice 
like a rusty saw; yet, despite (or perhaps because of) these 
things he became the first of America's professional, as 
against amateur, composers. He was a natural rebel. Bach 
had been dead some twenty years when Billings produced 
his New England Psalm-Singer, containing "fuguing 
pieces * . . more than twenty times as powerful as the old 
slow tunes. Each part striving for mastery and victory. . . . 
The audience entertained and delighted, their minds sur- 
prisingly agitated and surpassingly fluctuated, sometimes 
declaring for one part and sometimes for another. Now the 
solemn bass demands their attention; next the manly 
tenor; now the lofty counter; now the volatile treble. Now 
here, now there, now here again. O ecstatic! Rush on, ye 
sons of harmony!" 

The sons of harmony rushed on into a second book with 
the admirable selling title of Billings' Best. It was, alas, 
a failure; his public found it dull, with altogether too many 
mild-mannered thirds and sixths. He replied to this rebuff 
with a private Declaration of Independence: "I don't think 
myself confined by any Rules for composition laid down 
by any that went before me ... it is best for every composer 
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to be his own learner" (a dictum which may be compared 
to Schonberg's "Invention must create its own tech- 
nique"). As he had never had lessons or made any particu- 
lar study of his art he threw off any trammels there were 
without difficulty and came out with a composition setting 
to music the words: 

Let Horrid Jargon split the Air 
And rive the nerves asunder. . . . 

He accompanied this with a manifesto to the Goddess 
of Discord that read: "Let it be performed in the following 
manner, viz., Let an Ass bray the bass, let the filing of a 
saw carry the tenor, let a hog who is extremely weak 
squeak the counter . . . and if the concert should appear to 
be too feeble add the cracking of a crow, the howling of a 
dog . . . and meanwhile sing the most inharmonious of 
all sounds 'Pay me what thou owest*' " The critics, find- 
ing words insufficient to describe this ferocious onslaught 
on the audience, by way of comment suspended two un- 
fortunate cats by their tails under the sign, Billings' Music, 
that hung outside his door. 

But Billings had his following; the mighty word "gen- 
ius" was used freely to describe him. He died in extreme 
poverty, as Mozart had died nine years before him, with a 
wife and six children to mourn him but no money to pay 
for a tombstone. He lies in an unmarked grave some- 
where near the Boston Common; but his memorial is one 
any musician might be proud of the oldest singing club 
in America, the Stoughton Musical Society, which he 
founded in 1786 and which still thrives. 
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An echo of the tanner's abhorred "Jargon" was heard 
when Samuel Holyoke, a later composer, prefaced his 
first publication in 1791 with "Perhaps some may be dis- 
appointed that Fuguing Pieces are in general omitted." 
Lowell Mason (1792-1872) the composer of the famous 
hymn tunes, "Nearer My God, to Thee" and "From Green- 
land's Icy Mountains," led the reaction against such things 
and such musicians as Billings naturally enough, for he 
was the first American to bring the profession of music 
respectably into line with others by making a comfortable 
income out of his royalties. 

Instrumentalists of a higher class began to appear at the 
turn of the century. New York, already a cosmopolitan 
city in the forefront of culture, nurtured the German-born 
Henry Christian Timm, a pianist who won renown be- 
cause "he could play scales with a full wine glass on the 
back of his hand without spilling a drop," undoubtedly 
a great feat. And there was Scharfenberg, a fine per- 
former who settled down in the country not only to play 
but to teach. Stephen Foster was born in 1826. His head 
bubbled with melodies even at the age of ten, when he 
wrote, ". . . if I had my pensyl I could rule my paper or 
if I had the money to buy black ink but if I had my 
whistle I do not think I would write a tall " This Penn- 
sylvania-born composer, who set the English-speaking 
world assuaging their homesickness by singing "The Old 
Folks at Home," died poor and homeless, in Bellevue 
Hospital, but leaving a proportion of his many songs 
woven firmly into the fabric of American musical life 
and thought. 

Then halfway through the century came the great in- 
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vasion. Europe, seething with revolution, devoured with 
almost animal racial hatreds, became unbearable for people 
whose lives were dedicated to an art. There was gold in 
California; the Mexican War had gone well for the United 
States; music was not yet indigenous to the soil of the new 
country, and there was a welcome awaiting musicians. 
Wagner, watching the Six-Day Revolution from his tower 
in Dresden, might well have climbed down and fled to 
America instead of Paris and it is interesting to imagine 
the consequences if he had. Virtuosos, most of them Ger- 
man, flocked to the new continent, sometimes to perform, 
take a good fee and be off home again, but often to settle 
down, playing, teaching, criticizing, helping to create a 
discriminating public for the first United States orchestra 
to rehearse daily. The Germania Orchestra society, whose 
members came from Germany in 1848, had this distinc- 
tion: it held together for a valuable six years, giving no 
less than 900 concerts all over America, playing very notice- 
ably better than any other orchestra, giving authentic 
interpretations of new music such as the Tannhduser 
Overture "rather Spohr-ish . . . less strange than the fame 
of this bold innovator had led us to expect," as the local 
critic, refusing to be impressed, pronounced. When it 
broke up, its leaders, fine artists and zealous musicians all, 
scattered, each one of them to form Handel and Haydn 
Societies, choirs, orchestras, chamber-music clubs, to teach 
their instruments and impart their musical thought. As 
Dwight wrote in 1852 of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 
"To this fraternity of five young artists, Riha, Ryan, Leh- 
mann and the two Fries we owe our periodical communion 
with the great German masters." Without such people 
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great music was out of reach. Whether this thorough 
Germanism of American music held back its natural de- 
velopment or not, it certainly brought in a far higher stand- 
ard of performance; also a familiarity with the work of 
what was still Germany's golden period against which 
the public could set the compositions of their local masters, 
now beginning to burgeon and blossom in all directions. 
Anton Philipp Heinrich (1781-1861), "Father" Hein- 
rich as he was worshipfully called, was a Bohemian who 
had himself naturalized with all possible speed; he de- 
serves mention though "his talent was not equal to his 
ardor," as one historian gently puts it, because he was 
one of the first to draw on American subjects for the 
larger forms of musical composition. He was the first 
composer to get^ the vast American idea into his music. 
Nothing was too large for him, whether it was a concerto 
grosso to commemorate the treaty of William Penn with 
the Indians or "a great national fantasia scored for a 
powerful orchestra in forty-four parts, designed as intro- 
ductory to the second part of the oratorio of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, entitled the Consummation of American Lib- 
erty"; or tributes, as from one composer to another, to the 
memory of Beethoven and Mendelssohn "To the Spirit 
of Beethoven a monumental symphony for a grand orches- 
tra, an echo from America to the inauguration of Bee- 
thoven's monument at Bonn," as he announced it. He 
had the priceless gift of being able to force his world to 
take him at his own valuation; and that was very high 
indeed. "His genius . . . triumphs over everything . . * he 
may justly be styled the Beethoven of America," the 
papers said, and even though when he went to try his 
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luck in London he only played the fiddle in the Drury 
Lane orchestra at thirty shillings a week, he came back 
knowing they were right. His formidable conceit served 
him well to the end "the old man arose from the over- 
tired instrument and asked me if I had ever heard music 
like that before/' wrote John Hill Hewitt, the song writer 
and journalist, and added dryly, "I certainly had not," 

But now the second generation of indigenous musicians 
was appearing, able and anxious to hold their own with the 
rest of the world. William Mason, the son of a pioneer mu- 
sician, went to Europe, advertised as "The first American 
Pianist who ever performed before an English audience." 
"As if," The Times dourly remarked, "the bare fact of 
nationality, independent of actual merit, was a matter of 
any importance." It wasn't. Mason was a fine player. He 
went on and met Berlioz, Joachim and Rubinstein; he was 
one of the party who listened when Liszt condescended to 
play to Brahms and watched with horror the callow youth 
drop into slumber; he called on Schumann and was re- 
ceived by Wagner. In short he was a musician among 
musicians and the fact of his being American was, as 
The Times had said, no matter at all 

But now we come to perhaps the greatest of all the 
musical missionaries, the man to whom America owes her 
orchestras. Theodore Thomas (1835-1905), born in Ger- 
many, began his American career in his early teens, when 
concerts had to be enlivened by such pieces as "The Fire- 
man's Drill," when real firemen dashed into the hall, bells 
ringing, axes flourishing, water buckets just round the 
corner; or "The Railway Galop" when the purport of the 
music was driven home by a toy engine that ran round in 
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a circle with black wool pouring from its funnel. He spent 
his life, like Sir Henry Wood in England, educating his 
audience, bringing them gently toward the level when 
after four years of the Terrace Garden concerts he could 
say, "At last the summer programs show a respectable 
character and we are rid of the cornet! Occasionally a 
whole symphony is given." And so on and on, tirelessly; 
always a little, not too far, above and ahead of the audi- 
ence, till he was rewarded at the end of his life by the 
sight of the Orchestra Hall of Chicago going up, ready 
for the great orchestra it was to contain. 

His hard life shows the toughness of really great talent. 
When he was ten years old he was brought to America 
with the rest of a talented family by his father, a town 
musician of Esens, in Germany. Before long he was play- 
ing his fiddle for dances and weddings, in theaters and 
saloons. As a lad he toured the South, hiring a room or 
hall in each town and advertising his concerts with hand- 
written posters "Master Theodore Thomas, the Remark- 
able Prodigy, will perform. . . ." Then he stood at the 
door to take the money, and, the audience safely in, rushed 
round to the back to change into his concert clothes, and 
walk sedately onto the platform to bow and play. Such a 
boy was bound to get his chance. He had reached the 
eminence of the opera-house orchestra when one day 
Anschiitz, the conductor, fell ill, and Thomas was called 
upon to take his place, directing from a score he had never 
seen before. As a result Anschiitz was retired and Theo- 
dore blossomed into a conductor. 

A new world of music opened before him. Violin vir- 
tuosity was nothing by comparison with the art of conduct- 
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ing. But he found concert halls to be places in which his 
precious music was generally deplorably murdered- 
"music made a pleasant background for conversation," 
says a commentator of the times, adding genially, "the 
players generally finished their pieces at the same time." 
Thomas set to work to alter all that. He started his own 
orchestra in 1862, arranging enough concerts in Irving 
Hall, New York, to pay his players decently so that they 
could afford to do without their supplementary dance 
engagements and give the time to rehearsal. He took them 
traveling; the "Thomas Highway" stretched all the way 
from New England to the Pacific coast, linking up music 
with cities which had never heard a note of it before. 
He believed in that; to the last he could be found con- 
ducting his Chicago orchestra, which he joined in 1891, 
in out-of-the-way places where people had hardly seen or 
heard such a thing. He founded the Cincinnati Festival 
and watched his acorn grow into the fine spreading tree 
it has now become. For a number of years he was con- 
ducting the New York Philharmonic in addition to his 
own orchestra which he loved too much to give up. He 
was a practical and honest man he paid off the debts on 
his unsuccessful American Opera Company though it 
took him twelve years to do it and the businessmen who 
guaranteed the Chicago orchestra paid up loyally when 
they had to; but he was a visionary too, with nothing but 
music as his lodestar. By the end of his long fine life 
American orchestral playing was as good as any in 
Europe, apart from the few great cities supreme in music. 
Composers naturally abounded in this fertile soil. Silas 
Gamaliel Pratt (1846-1916), who "narrowly missed being 
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another Father Heinrich," was intensely nationalist. "Paul 
Revere's Ride," "The Battle of Manila/' "A Tragedy of 
the Deep" (when the Titanic went down) were some of 
his titles. One feels that with his flair for day-to-day drama 
he would have found his niche in a later world in Holly- 
wood. The Boston Group, who followed in the footsteps 
of the great Paine, the first music professor at Harvard 
and teacher of Foote, John Alden Carpenter and Frederick 
Converse, began to write music that was felt to be typically 
American. Certainly it throbbed with a striving energy 
and abounded in the national sense of humor; to quote 
Philip Hale on Chadwick (1854-1931), there was in it 
"a certain jaunty irreverence, a snapping of the fingers 
at Fate and the Universe." On the other hand there were 
composers who carried on the old serene Germanic tra- 
ditions, notably: 

Edward MacDowell (1861-1908) can be called the first 
of America's world composers/ His music with its wistful 
diffusion, its vague poetry, its glimmering Celtic twilight, 
is somewhat out of fashion now when the concertgoing 
public is looking for the pulsing, definite, brilliantly lighted 
music of the day; nevertheless he was, and still is, a recog- 
nized composer of the romantic school with a reputation 
well earned in Germany. 

He was one of these gifted boys who draw almost as well 
as they play; his father, in fact, wished him to become an 
artist. However a scholarship at the Paris Conservatoire 
when he was fourteen decided the question; he went there 
to sit beside Debussy and amuse them all by sketches of 
the professor's noticeably large nose. After three years in 
Paris he went to Frankfort to study with Raflf. He got on 
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well; by the time he was twenty-one he was writing his 
first piano concerto that earned the rare and sought-after 
praise of Liszt. Not until he was twenty-seven did he 
return to America, to live for eight years in Boston, and in 
1896 to be put in charge of the new department of music 
just started at Columbia University, New York. But the 
academic life was not quite his, nor the University his 
spiritual home; his far too short life ended sadly, without 
the great symphony he had once promised. Much of his 
fine musical thought, however, went into his piano pieces; 
as he practically remarked, "It's one thing to write works 
for the orchestra and another to get them performed. 
There isn't much satisfaction in having a thing played 
once in two or three years. If I write for the piano I can 
play them as often as I like." His Indian Suite for orches- 
tra and his piano concertos still appear in American 
concert programs, but it is the "Woodland Sketches," the 
"Fireside Tales" and "Sea Pieces," the "New England 
Idyls" that will probably survive longest in the striving 
world of music. The log cabin in the New Hampshire 
hills where he wrote them has become a refuge for com- 
posers, poets and artists generally, and the ^simpler mu- 
sicians all the world over will continue to enjoy their share 
in what he called his "house of dreams untold." 

But now we reach the twentieth century; American 
composers are ready to shake off the traditions of the Old 
World, conscious that they have an immense new world 
and vast new problems to interpret. John Powell (1882), 
"the prophet of the White South" wrote his Negro 
Rhapsody in which the tune, "Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot," only serves to point the final despair of the end. 
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Donald Francis Tovey, the Edinburgh musicologist and 
critic, found it a fine, "eminently romantic, but also a thor- 
oughly tragic piece." William Grant Still, a Negro, sought 
to present his race in a symphonic poem, From the Land 
of Dreams, with voices used as instruments in the manner 
of Delius. Ernest Schelling (1876-1939) started his public 
performances as a four-year-old pianist and ended, when 
the Great War and a motor accident had done with him, as 
a serious composer, with variations for piano and orchestra 
entitled Victory Ball, a grim reminder of the cost of such 
victory, as perhaps his most famous work. 

And so on to the present day and the new names that are 
crowding in, some of them doubtless destined to remain 
forever in the Temple of Fame, though which it is dan- 
gerous to hazard a guess. 

Ernest Bloch ( 1880-), a Jew, born in Switzerland, trained 
in Belgium, Germany and France but disregarded in all 
three, has something that must be called genius except by 
those who say no musical genius exists anywhere in the 
world for the times are inimical to it. His opera Macbeth 
was produced in Paris, where connoisseurs found it interest- 
ing by reason of its modernity; but European music made 
no place for him and he returned to the family business, 
traveling Germany for orders for the cuckoo clocks his 
father turned out. His destiny, however, was music. At 
last, when he was thirty-six, Fate took a hand and brought 
him to America as the conductor of the orchestra for Maud 
Allen, the dancer. Once there he won the Coolidge Prize 
with a suite for viola and pianoforte, and remained to 
work. Eleven years later a generous and discriminating 
patron gave him an income that he might devote himself 
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to the composing of his strong, exuberant, often melan- 
choly and profoundly moving music. His great work, 
America, built on the history of the country, with a last 
movement that attempts a vision of its glowing future in 
an anthem sung by chorus and audience to full orchestra, is 
a compelling offering of gratitude, admiration and allegi- 
ance to the country of his adoption. 

He, however, was not a composer of what began to be 
called "young American music." The early years after 
the First World War were a time of exuberance and experi- 
mentalism in music. Many gods had fallen and their laws 
gone down in the ruins. Originality was put up in their 
stead and received the worship of many. In Paris, now the 
artistic center of the world and the mecca of musicians, 
Nadia Boulanger, a great teacher already showing hdir 
genius for giving aspiring composers the confidence in 
themselves that is so hard to learn, had her first American 
pupil in young Aaron Copland (1900-). After a perform- 
ance of his symphony for organ and orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, who was directing it, turned round to the audi- 
ence to say, "If a young man at the age of twenty-three 
can write a symphony like that, in five years he will be 
ready to commit murder." Copland returned home, how- 
ever, not to commit murder but on the contrary to create; 
to compose and work hard in the cause of music that he 
felt to be not European any more but indigenous to 
America, using the rhythmic impulses, the jazz and rag- 
time with which America was then sweeping away the 
old dance music. 

Virgil Thomson (1896-) was an original personality 
even for those original times. He was graduated from 
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Harvard University and went to Paris, there to meet an- 
other even more original than himself, the literary icono- 
clast Gertrude Stein. They experimented together and 
came home to give their opera Tour Saints in Three Acts 
in 1934, performed by a cast of Negroes, a work that will 
not be easily forgotten by those who saw it and heard it 

Roy Harris (1898-), of Scottish-Irish ancestry, is a com- 
poser over whose head the word "genius" may be said to 
hover. He earned his living driving a truck throughout 
his young manhood, reaching Paris by way of a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship when close on thirty a late start in the 
business of acquiring a technique wide enough to contain 
his powerful creative spirit. Naturally he rebelled against 
traditions and forms in the process of subduing them to his 
musical will, writing music that was accused of having no 
sense of direction, no discipline, no coherence; but no 
serious listener to the orchestra should miss his later work, 
notably his Third Symphony where the instruments sing 
their scraps of melody solo with great efiect. 

Many more names might be added Antheil, Janssen, 
Steinert among them to the twentieth-century com- 
posers who now form the American School. What the 
postwar period will bring, how the creative musical mind 
will respond to the impact of the Second World War 
there's no guessing. Experiment and originality there cer- 
tainly will be there is that in all ages and romance, in- 
separable from the human race, may return in a new guise, 
more streamlined, realistic and humorous. However it 
may be, American composers will certainly be at work 
doing their share and American listeners must keep the 
open ear and the open heart and set themselves to attend. 



We, the ^Audience , . . 



You will doubtless have observed, gentle reader, 
should you have penetrated thus far, the presiding deity 
under whose rule music takes her difficult way: the un- 
certain Jehovah who hisses, snores and applauds in turn; 
is bewildered, delighted, exasperated or unmoved by her 
efforts; who is roused to heights of sublime fervor one mo- 
ment, and bored to extinction the next. In short, the Audi- 
ence to whom she performs. 

Music the symphony, at all events cannot exist with- 
out an audience. One can sing in solitary ecstasy, or play 
quartets in the seclusion of a music room, but for a sym- 
phony orchestra a collection of human beings who must 
eat, pay their bills and bring up their children it appears 
to be a necessity. And that audience, a composite being 
with power to grant success or failure even, with time, 
immortality is none other than you and I ordinary 
citizens who can afford to pay something to hear their 
music. 

We, the audience, have been wooed down the ages by 
musicians, from the minstrel, who plucked his harp with 
an anxious eye on the master, onward. Sometimes they 
woo on their own behalf, sometimes generously on the 
behalf of others. Liszt slipped pieces by Beethoven into 
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his programs under a popular name, throwing off the dis- 
guise when we had learned our lesson. Schumann and his 
wife taught us to understand Brahms; Mendelssohn in- 
sisted that we should appreciate Bach; Toscanini that we 
should attend to Sibelius. We have been coaxed and 
bullied, a god one moment and a slave the next, for some 
three or four hundred years. What has been the result? 
"The public knows and must be given what it likes," 
says no less a person than Sir Henry Wood, an authority 
on publics if ever there was one. What have we to show 
for this submissive generosity? 

It is to our credit that we have lifted certain great mas- 
ters into unassailable heights of serenity like the great 
figures of literature. We have made them supernational 
and above criticism. On the other hand, we have con- 
stantly behaved like stupid and spoiled children, making 
the way of genius thorny past endurance. If we have 
mourned splendidly at stupendous funerals we must also 
remember Mozart's lonely grave, and weep that there we 
did not mourn at all. 

Audiences are national, even local. What went well at 
Leipzig might very well be a failure at Vienna. Paris, 
New York, London every city had to be wooed and 
won for herself alone. The Anglo-Saxons, for many years 
relegated to the auditorium while other nations occupied 
the platform, seem to have learned their lesson of listening 
fairly well. The English made a fortune for Haydn, 
adopted Handel, adored Mendelssohn, and provided for 
notable composers of every nationality an august and, on 
the whole, benedictory host in the Royal Philharmonic 
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Society, whose invitations were, and still are, accepted 
with pleasure by even the very great. The Americans, 
when their turn came, built their Metropolitan Opera 
House, and Dvorak, imported at a vast salary to direct 
their new conservatory, was met with a huge orchestra, a 
choir and a silver wreath. He, simple Bohemian peasant 
that he was, found this greeting altogether delightful, and 
thus the far-famed American welcome came into being. 

The particular degree of intelligence to be found in a 
London, or indeed in any, audience is a matter of opinion. 
The general impression is that it varies with the price of 
the seats. There is the classic story of Kreisler glancing 
into a fish shop, meeting the eyes of a row of cods' heads, 
and at once exclaiming, "Heavens! I ought to be playing 
at a concert!" The stallholders that leaped to his memory 
were doubtless descendants of Chopin's "English ladies," 
who, he said, "cried 'Leik water!' " when the runs rippled 
from his fingers. "I have not played to any Englishwoman 
without her saying to me 'Leik water!' " he assured his 
friends. "They all look at their hands and play the wrong 
notes with much feeling. Eccentric folk, God help them!" 

Neither in England nor anywhere else, however, did 
composers lose their anxious respect for their audiences. 
"Traviata a fiasco last night," wrote Verdi in Venice. "Is 
it my fault or that of the singers ? Time will show." And 
time has shown that it was neither, but the fault of the 
audience. Puccini did not shrug his shoulders, he raged 
when Madame Butterfly was met with an uproar of hisses. 
He sat in the wings, muttering: "Louder still, you beasts! 
Shriek, yell, jeer at me! But it is I who am right. I! You 
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shall see!" Once again time showed, and showed up the 
public. 

To be receptive that is the first duty of an audience. 
In every country there is a hard core of listeners who in- 
stinctively oppose anything new: followers of Rossini, 
who said, after hearing Tannhauser for the first time: "It 
is too complex to be judged at first hearing, and I certainly 
shall not give it a second." Equally baffling are the adorers 
of novelty for its own sake, who pretend to see beauty in 
sheer newness, as the courtiers pretended to see the em- 
peror's new clothes. They find music born free, but can- 
not hear her, they say, for the rattling of her chains. Be- 
tween these two extremes are the more malleable listeners 
who must be given time to absorb new ideas, but may very 
likely come round in the end. Boris Godounov was re- 
fused by the Committee of the Imperial Opera because 
there was no prima donna, no arias, no ballet nothing the 
audience was accustomed to enjoy; and Moussorgsky very 
sensibly took it away and rewrote it. The public had to 
have what it wanted. 

Now that orchestral music has come into its own, and it 
is the great conductors who draw the largest crowds, the 
limelight is not quite so blindingly on the soloist as it 
once was. One favorite of a hundred years ago was called 
before the curtain fifty-two times on one occasion, and 
given 1,494 bouquets and 836 garlands all so carefully 
counted that we may hope they constitute a record. Paga- 
ninfs audience was the world. There is a story, probably 
apocryphal, that even his jailer, when once he served a 
time in prison, found him a fiddle with a G string, and no 
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other. On that he played, leaving his adorer in a state of 
"suicidal despondency" because he could never do like- 
wise. There was no getting into his concerts, but then he 
had an unearthly way of unhooking his lower jaw and 
completely altering his face, and his public went to see 
that as much as anything. 

Music has very little to do with such worship. The 
skill of a great executant is indeed something to marvel 
at and be grateful for not for nothing is it said that to 
be a virtuoso is a life sentence but he can only play fine 
music if his public allows. There is a circus thrill about 
musical acrobatics, a fascination in watching something 
supremely difficult done with apparent ease. The great 
concertos need, and make good use of, virtuosity, but 
never at the expense of the music. It is the taste of the 
public that creates the empty fireworks. "The public 
knows and must have what it wants." 

Taste, it is consoling to note, has grown up considerably. 
We should not weep collectively now if Liszt played Men- 
delssohn's Songs without Words, however beautifully he 
played them. We no longer require recitalists to give us 
something bright and snappy between the movements of a 
Beethoven sonata as our great-grandfathers demanded of 
Madame Clara Schumann. At the first of the London 
Promenade Concerts, fifty years ago, a notice was put up: 
"Silence during the performance of vocal numbers'* evi- 
dently as much silence as could be expected. The pro- 
gram, full of short items needing very slight attention, 
contained a cornet solo and a humorous turn by the clown 
of the orchestra, the bassoon. Yes, we middle-brows who 
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now attend concerts may safely congratulate ourselves on 
our progress in concentration. 

We may like what we like. There are now no heresies 
in music except those of fashion, with which we amateur 
listeners are not concerned; and we shall no doubt have 
distinguished company for whatever opinions we express, 
so enormously do opinions differ. Did not Weber say 
that Beethoven was "ripe for the madhouse" when he 
heard the Seventh Symphony with its intoxicating finish ? 

If the more we hear a work the more we love it, so much 
the better. We are beginning to understand it. Gradually 
we learn to recognize sincerity, truth, the beauty of bal- 
ance and form, the symmetry that is allied to the natural 
world around us, the humanity and humor of rhythm, 
the vigor and zest of color, and the rest of the qualities 
that go to make up great art. For some minds music must 
be linked with other arts, given a Shakespearian back- 
ground, connected with a great drama of literature, fitted 
to words, or to dancing as in the ballet. We may indeed 
find interest, excitement and beauty in them all, and 
enjoy the cooler appeal to intellect and eye. Nevertheless, 
for the symphony lover the music in itself is enough. We 
want no more. We listen and love. As Beethoven him- 
self said: "From the heart this music has sprung, and to 
the heart it shall penetrate*" 
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Instruments of the Orchestra: Strings and Wood Winds 
Victor No. 20522 

Instruments of the Orchestra: Brass and Percussion 
Victor No. 20523 

Instruments of the Orchestra: Examples from Symphonic 
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Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 in E-Flat Major (Eroica) 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-765 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 5 in C Minor 

NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-640 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 6 in F Major 

B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-4I7 

Mendelssohn: A Midsummer Night's Dream (Incidental 

Music) 

Cleveland Orchestra, Artur Rodzinski, Conductor 
Columbia M/MM-504 

Schubert: Symphony No. 9 in C Major 

London Symphony Orchestra, Bruno Walter, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-602 
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Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5 in E Minor 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-828 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 6 in B Minor (Pathetique) 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-337 

Tchaikovsky: Nutcracker Suite 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, Conductor 

Columbia M/MM-395 

Wagner: Lohengrin: Prelude to Act III . 

Die Meistersinger: Overture 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-73I 

Wagner: Tannh&user: Overture, Venusberg Music and 

Prelude to Act III 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-530 

CHAPTER 2 

Gregorian Chants (Solesmes Edition) (Vols. i and 2) 
Monks Choir of Saint-Pierre de Solesmes Abbey, Dom. J. 

Gajard, O.S.B., Director 
Victor M-87 

Ordinary of the Mass (Gregorian Chant) 

Pius X Choir, College of the Sacred Heart, with Achille 

Bragers, Assisting Organist, and Intonations by Rev. 

V. C. Donavan, O.P., Justine B. Ward, Director 
Victor M-6p 
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Sumer Is Icumen In (Traditional) 

The London Madrigal Group, Six-Voice Ensemble, T. B. 

Lawrence, Director 
Victor No. 4316 

Columbia History of Music (5 Albums) 
Columbia M~23i, 232, 233, 234 and 361 

CHAPTER 3 

Italian Songs of the ijth and i8th Centuries 

Ezio Pinza, Bass, with Fritz Kitzinger at the piano 

Victor M-766 

Purcell: Dido and Aeneas Suite 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 

Victor M-647 

Purcell: Dido and Aeneas, Act 3: When I Am Laid in 

Earth 
Marian Anderson, Contralto, with Kosti Vehanen at the 

piano 
Victor No. 17257 

Purcell : Nymphs and Shepherds 

Gladys Swarthout, Mezzo-Soprano, with Lester Hodges at 

the piano 
Victor M-679 (Gladys Swarthout in Song) 

Purcell: Suite for Strings with Four Horns, Two Flutes 

and English Horn 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York, John 

Barbirolli, Conductor 
Victor M-533 
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CHAPTER 4 

Bach: The Art of the Fugue 
E. Power Biggs, Organist 
Victor M/DM-832 (Vol. i) 
Victor M/DM-833 (Vol. 2) 
Also, Roth String Quartet 
Columbia M/MM-2o6 

Bach: Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 in F Major 

L'Ecole Normale Chamber Orchestra, Paris, Alfred Cor- 

tot, Conductor 
Victor Nos. 11930 and 11931 

Bach: Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 in D Major 
Alfred Cortot, Pianist; Jacques Thibault, Violinist; and M. 
Cortet, Flutist; with L'Ecole Normale Chamber Orches- 
tra, Paris 
Victor Nos. 7863 and 7864 

Bach: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 5 in F Minor 
Edwin Fischer, Pianist, with his Chamber Orchestra 
Victor M/DM-786 

Bach: Concerto for Piano in F Major (Italian) 
Artur Schnabel, Pianist 
Victor M-DM-8o6 

Bach: Concerto for Two Violins and Orchestra in D Minor 
Yehudi Menuhin and Georges Enesco, Violinists, with Or- 
chestra, Pierre Monteux, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-932 

Bach: Einc FesteBurg (A Mighty Fortress) 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 
Victor No. 1692 
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Bach: French Suite No. 6 in E Major 
Wanda Landowska, Harpsichordist 
Victor No. 14384 

Bach: The Little Organ Boo% (The Church Year in 

Music) Nos. i through 45 
E. Power Biggs, Organist 
Victor M-652 (Vol. i) 
Victor M-697 (Vol. 2) 
Victor M-7i i (Vol.3) 

Bach: Sonata for Piano and Violin in E Major, No. 3 
Hepzibah Menuhin, Pianist, and Yehudi Menuhin, 

Violinist 
Victor M/DM-887 

Bach : Suites Nos. x and 2 

Adolf Busch Chamber Players, Adolf Busch, Conductor, 

and Marcel Moyse, Flute Soloist 
Victor M/DM-332 

Bach : Suites Nos. 3 and 4 

Adolf Busch Chamber Players, Adolf Busch, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-339 

Bach: Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
E. Power Biggs, Organist 
Victor No. 18058 

CHAPTER 5 

Handel: Atalantd: Come Beloved (Care Selve) 
Rose Bampton, Contralto 
Victor No. 7746 
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Handel: Concerto for Oboe and Orchestra No. i in B-Flat 

Major 
Leon Goossens, Oboist, with the London Philharmonic 

Orchestra, Eugene Goossens, Conductor 
Victor No. 12605 

Handel: Theodora: Defend Her! Heaven 
Lawrence Tibbett, Baritone 
Victor No. 17456 

Handel: The Messiah: He Shall Feed His Flock 

The Messiah: He Was Despised and Rejected 
Marian Anderson, Contralto 
Victor M-850 (Great Songs of Faith) 

Handel: Harmonious Blacksmith 
Wanda Landowska/Harpsichordist 
Victor No. 1193 

Handel: The Messiah 

Labette, Soprano; Brunskill, Contralto; Eisdell, Tenor; 
Williams, Bass; with B.B.C. Chorus and London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Sir Thomas Beecham, Conductor 

Columbia 



Handel: Semele: Oh, Sleep ! Why Dost Thou Leave Me 
Dorothy Maynor, Soprano, with the Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor 
Victor No. 15826 

Handel: Siciliana 

Marian Anderson, Contralto 

Victor No. 1939 
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CHAPTER 6 

Haydn: The Creation: Achieved Is the Glorious Work 

The Creation: The Heavens Are Telling 
Royal Choral Society with London Philharmonic Orchestra 

and Organ, Malcolm Sargent, Conductor 
Victor No. 11960 

Haydn: The Creation: With Verdure Clad 

The Creation: On Mighty Pens 
Eleanor Steber, Soprano 
Victor DM-927 (Oratorio Arias Sung by Eleanor Steber) 

Haydn: Symphony No. 88 in G Major 

NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-454 

Haydn: Symphony No. 92 in G Major (Oxford) 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra, Bruno Walter, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-682 

Haydn: Symphony No. 94 in G Major (Surprise) 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-55 

Haydn: Symphony No. 96 in D Major (Miracle) 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Bruno Walter, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-885 

Haydn: Symphony No. 100 in G Major (Military) 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Bruno Walter, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-472 
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Haydn: Symphony No. 101 in D Major (The Cloc%) 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York, Arturo 

Toscanini, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-57 

Haydn: Symphony No. 102 in B-Flat Major 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Koussevitzky, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-529 

Haydn: Symphony No. 104 in D Major (London) 

Edwin Fischer and his Chamber Orchestra 

Victor M/DM-6i7 

Haydn: Toy Symphony 
Victor Concert Orchestra 
Victor No. 20215 

CHAPTER 7 

Mozart: Concerto for Bassoon and Orchestra in B-Flat 

Major, K* 1 91 
Fernand Oubradous, Bassoonist, with Orchestra, Eugene 

Bigot, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-704 

Mozart: Concerto for Clarinet and Orchestra in A Major, 

K.662 
Reginald Kell, Clarinetist, with London Philharmonic 

Orchestra, Malcolm Sargent, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-708 
Mozart: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 14 in E-Flat 

Major, K. 449 
Rudolf Serkin, Pianist, with Adolf Busch Chamber Players, 

Adolf Busch, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-657 
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Mozart: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 20 in D 
Minor, K. 466 

Jose Iturbi, Pianist-Conductor, with Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra 

Victor M/DM-794 

Mozart: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 26 in D 

Major (Coronation) f K. 537 
Wanda Landowska, Pianist, with Chamber Orchestra, 

Walter Goehr, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-483 

Mozart: Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra in E-Flat 

Major, K. 365 
Jose Iturbi and Amparo Iturbi, Pianists, with Rochester 

Philharmonic Orchestra, Jose Iturbi, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-732 

Mozart: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra No. 4 in D 
Major, K. 218 

Joseph Szigeti, Violinist, with London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Sir Thomas Beecham, Conductor 

Columbia M/MM-224 

Mozart: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra No. 5 in A 
Major, K. 2ig 

Jascha Heifetz, Violinist, with London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, John Barbirolli, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-254 

Mozart: Coslfan Tutte (Complete) 

Glyndebourne Festival Opera Company, Fritz Busch, 

Conductor 
Victor M/DM-8i2, 813 and 814 
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Mozart: Don Giovanni (Complete) 

Glyndebourne Festival Opera Company, Fritz Busch, 

Conductor 
Victor M/DM-423, 424 and 425 

Mozart: Divertimento in E-Flat Major for Violin, Viola 

and Cello, K. 563 
Jascha Heifetz, Violinist; William Primrose, Violist; 

Emanuel Feuermann, Cellist 
Victor M/DM-959 

Mozart: Duet for Violin and Viola No. 2 in B-Flat Major, 



Jascha Heifetz, Violinist, and William Primrose, Violist 
Victor M/DM-83I 

Mozart: The Magic Flute (Complete) 

The Magic Flute Opera Group, with Berlin Philharmonic 

Orchestra, Sir Thomas Beecham, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-54I and 542 

Mozart: The Marriage of Figaro (Complete) 
Glyndebourne Festival Opera Company, Fritz Busch, 

Conductor 
Victor M/DM-3I3, 314 and 315 

Mozart: Symphony No. _jp in E~Flat Major, K. 543 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, Sir Thomas Beecham, 

Conductor 
Columbia M/MM-456 

Mozart: Symphony No. 40 in G Minor, K. 550 

NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-63I 
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Also, London Philharmonic Orchestra, Sir Thomas 

Beecham, Conductor 
Columbia M/MM-3i6 

Mozart: Symphony No. 41 in C Major (Jupiter), K. 551 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Bruno Walter, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-584 
Also, London Philharmonic Orchestra, Sir Thomas 

Beecham^ Conductor 
Columbia M/MM-ip4 

CHAPTER 8 

"Beethoven: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 4 in G 
Major 

Walter Gieseking, Pianist, with Saxon State Orchestra, 
Karl Bohm, Conductor 

Columbia M/MM-4H 

Beethoven: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 5 in E- 
Flat Major (Emperor) 

Artur Schnabel, Pianist, with Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, Frederick Stock, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-939 

Beethoven: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D Major 

Jascha Heifetz, Violinist, with NBC Symphony Orchestra, 
Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-705 

Beethoven: Missa Solemnis 

Harvard Glee Club; Radcliffe Choral Society; and soloists, 

with Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 

Conductor 
Victor M/DM-758 and 759 
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Beethoven: Symphony No. i in C Major 

B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-507 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 2 in D Major 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-625 

Beethoven: Symphony No. j in E-Flat Major (Eroica) 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-765 

Beethoven : Symphony No. 4 in B~Flat Major 

B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-676 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 5 in C Minor 

NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-640 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 6 in F Major (Pastoral) 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-4I7 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 7 in A Major 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York, Arturo 

Toscanini, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-3I7 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 8 in F Major 

NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-poS 
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Beethoven: Symphony No. g in D Minor (Choral) 
Vienna State Opera Chorus and Vienna Philharmonic Or- 

chestra, Felix Weingartner, Conductor 
Columbia M/MM-227 

CHAPTER 9 

Schubert: Gretchen am Spinnrade 
Dorothy Maynor, Soprano 
Victor No. 15752 

Schubert: Symphony No. 4 in C Minor (Tragic) 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York, John 

Barbirolli, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-562 

Schubert: Symphony No. 8 in B Minor (Unfinished) 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor 



Schubert: Symphony No. 9 in C Major 

London Symphony Orchestra, Bruno Walter, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-602 

CHAPTER 10 

Mendelssohn: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. i in 

G Minor 
Ania Dorf mann, Pianist, with London Symphony Orches- 

tra, Walter Goehr, Conductor 
Columbia X/MX-I24 
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Mendelssohn: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in E 

Minor 
Yehudi Menuhin, Violinist, with FOrchestre des Concerts 

Colonne, Georges Enesco, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-53I 
Also, Joseph Szigeti, Violinist, with London Philharmonic 

Orchestra, Sir Thomas Beecham, Conductor 
Columbia M/MM-ipo 

Mendelssohn: Fingal's Cave Overture 

Boston "Pops" Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor 

Victor No. 11-8745 

Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 3 in A Minor (Scotch) 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Dmitri Mitropoulos, 

Conductor 
Columbia M/MM-540 

Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 4 in A Major (Italian) 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-294 

CHAPTER ii 

Schumann: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in A Minor 
Myra Hess, Pianist, with Orchestra, Walter Goehr, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-473 

Schumann: Concerto for Violin in D Minor 

Yehudi Menuhin, Violinist, with Philharmonic-Symphony 

Orchestra of New York, John Barbirolli, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-45I 
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Schumann: Symphony No. i in B-Flat Major 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-655 

Schumann: Symphony No. 2 in C Major 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-448 

Schumann: Symphony No. 4 in D Minor 

London Symphony Orchestra, Bruno Walter, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-837 

Schumann: Dichterliebe 

Lotte Lehmann, Soprano; Bruno Walter, Pianist 

Columbia M-486 

CHAPTER 12 

Berlioz: Damnation of Faust: Minuet of the Will-o'-the- 
Wisps 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor 

Victor No. 14231 

Berlioz: Damnation of Faust: Presto and Waltz; Rakoczy 
March 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor 

Victor No. 14230 

Berlioz: Roman Carnival Overture 

Boston "Pops" Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor 

Victor No. 12135 
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Berlioz: Symphonic Fantastique 

Paris Conservatory Orchestra, Bruno Walter, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-662 

Berlioz: Harold in Italy 

William Primrose, Violist, with Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor 



CHAPTER 13 

Wagner: Lohengrin: Act I, Prelude; Act III, Prelude 

Die Gotterddmmerung: Dawn and Siegfried's 

Rhine Journey; Siegfried Idyll 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York, Arturo 

Toscanini, Conductor 
Victor M/DM~3o8 (Wagnerian Excerpts) 

Wagner: Die Gotterddmmerung: Siegfried's Rhine Jour- 
ney; Siegfried's Death; Briinnehilde's Immolation; and 
Closing Scene 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-i88 

Wagner: Die Gotterddmmerung: Siegfried's Rhine Jour- 

ney and Funeral Music 

NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-853 

Wagner: Arias from Lohengrin and Parsifal 

Lauritz Melchior, Tenor, with Philadelphia Orchestra, 

Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 
Victor M-5i6 
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Wagner: Lohengrin: Elsa's Dream 

Tannhauser: Dich Teure Halle 
Kirsten Flagstad, Soprano, with Orchestra, Hans Lange, 

Conductor 
Victor No. 14181 

Wagner: Lohengrin: Euch luften die Mein Klagen 

Die W allure: Du Bist der Lenz 
Kirsten Flagstad, Soprano, with Philadelphia Orchestra, 

Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 
Victor No. 1901 

"Wagner: Lohengrin: Prelude to Act III 

Die Meistersinger: Overture 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-73I 

Wagner: Die Meistersinger: Act III (Complete) 

Saxon State Orchestra with soloists, Karl Bohm, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-537 and 538 

Wagner: Parsifal: Act II, Duet 

Kirsten Flagstad, Soprano, and Lauritz Melchior, Tenor, 

with Victor Symphony Orchestra, Edwin McArthur, 

Conductor 
Victor M/DM-755 

Wagner: Parsifal: Prelude and Good Friday Spell 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Wilhelm Furtwangler, 

Conductor 
Victor M/DM-5I4 
Also, Bayreuth Festival Orchestra and Chorus, Karl Muck 

and Siegfried Wagner, Conductors 
Columbia M-337 
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Wagner: Das Rheingold: Prelude 

Die WalJyire: Ride of the Valkyries 
Symphony Orchestra, Albeit Coates, Conductor 
Victor No. 9163 

Wagner: Rienzi: Overture 

Tannhauser: Fest March 

Boston "Pops" Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-56p 

Wagner: Tristan und Isolde: Act II, Love Duet; Act III, 

Liebestod 

Die Gotterdammerung: Briinnehilde's Immola- 
tion 

Kirsten Flagstad, Soprano, and Lauritz Melchior, Tenor, 
with the San Francisco Opera Orchestra, Edwin Mc- 
Arthur, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-644 (Three Famous Scenes from Wagner) 

Wagner: Die Gotterdammerung: Brunnehilde's Immola- 
tion 

Helen Traubel, Soprano, with NBC Symphony Orchestra, 
Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 

Tristan und Isolde: Liebestod 

NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-pyS 

Wagner: Tannhauser: Elizabeth's Prayer 

Kirsten Flagstad, Soprano, with Orchestra, Hans Lange, 

Conductor 
Victor No. 8920 
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Wagner: Tannhauser: Act III, The Evening Star 
John Charles Thomas, Baritone 
Victor No. 7605 

Wagner: Tannhauser: Overture, Venusberg Music and 

Prelude to Act III 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-530 

Wagner: Tristan und Isolde: Prelude and Liebestod 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Wilhelm Furtwangler, 

Conductor 
Victor M/DM-653 

Wagner: Die W allure: Act I (Complete) 

Lotte Lehmann, Lauritz Melchior and Emanuel List, with 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Bruno Walter, Con- 
ductor 

Victor M/DM-2p8 

Wagner: Die W allure: Act II (Complete) 

Lotte Lehman and Lauritz Melchior, with Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra, Bruno Seidler-Winkler, Conductor, 
and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Bruno Walter, 
Conductor 

Victor M/DM-5^2 

Wagner: Magic Fire Music 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 

Victor No. 15800 

Wagner: Lohengrin: Prelude to Act I 

NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 

Victor No. 11-8807 
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Wagner: Tristan und Isolde; Lohengrin; Tannhauser, The 
Flying Dutchman; Siegfried 

Lauritz, Melchior, Tenor; Kirsten Flagstad, Soprano; Vic- 
tor Symphony Orchestra, Philadelphia Orchestra and 
San Francisco Opera Orchestra; Edwin McArthur and 
Eugene Ormandy, Conductors 

Victor M/DM-979 (Scenes -from Wagner Operas) 

CHAPTER 14 

Brahms: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. i In D 
Minor 

Artur Schnabel, Pianist, with London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, George Szell, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-677 

Brahms: Concerto No. 2 in B Flat 

Vladimir Horowitz, Pianist, with NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-740 

Brahms: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra In D Major 
Jascha Heifetz, Violinist, with Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-58i 

Brahms : Concerto for Violin, Cello and Orchestra (Double 
Concerto) 

Jascha Heifetz, Violinist, and Emanuel Feuermann, Cellist, 
with Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Con- 
ductor 

Victor M/DM-8i5 
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Brahms: Symphony No. i in C Minor 

NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-875 - 

Brahms: Symphony No. 2 in D Major 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-6p4 

Brahms: Symphony No. 3 in F Major 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, Conductor 

Columbia M/MM-443 

Brahms: Symphony No. 4 in E Minor 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 

ductor 
Victor M/DM-730 

Brahms: Tragic Overture 

B JB.C. Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-507 

Brahms: Variations on a Theme by Haydn for Orchestra 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York, Arturo 

Toscanini, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-355 

CHAPTER 15 

Debussy: Afternoon of a Faun 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 

Victor No. 17700 



Debussy i 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, Conductor 

Columbia M/MM-4pi 
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Debussy: Nocturnes 

Philadelphia Orchestra with Women's Chorus, Leopold 

Stokowski, Conductor 
Victor M-630 

Debussy iLaMer 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-643 

De Falla: Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
Lucette Descaves, Pianist, with Paris Conservatory Orches- 
tra, Eugene Bigot, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-725 

Delius: On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, Sir Thomas Beecham, Con- 
ductor 
Columbia X-3I 

Delius: Hassan: Intermezzo and Serenade 

Koanga: La Calinda 

The Halle Orchestra, Constant Lambert, Conductor 
Victor No. 1 1-8644 

Elgar: Enigma Variations 

B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, Sir Adrian Boult, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-475 

Elgar: Pomp and Circumstance Marches Nos. i, 2, 3 and 4 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra, Sir Ernest MacMillan, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-pi i 
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Franck: Symphony in D Minor 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-&JO 

Grieg: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in A Minor 
Artur Rubinstein, Pianist, with Philadelphia Orchestra, 

Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-poo 

Rimsky-Korsakov: Scheherazade 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-920 

Tchaikovsky: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. i in 

B-Flat Minor 

. Vladimir Horowitz, Pianist with NBC Symphony Orches- 
tra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-8oo 

Tchaikovsky: Nutcracker Suite 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-265 

Tchaikovsky: Romeo and Juliet Overture 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-347 

Tchaikovsky: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Jascha Heifetz, Violinist, with London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, John Barbirolli, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-356 
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Tchaikovsky: Manfred Symphony 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, Fabien Sevitzky, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-940 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 2 in C Minor (Little Rus- 
sian) 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Eugene Goossens, Con- 
ductor 

Victor M/DM-ypo 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. j in D Major (Polish) 
National Symphony Orchestra, Hans Kindler, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-747 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 4 in F Minor 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Dmitri Mitropoulos, 

Conductor 
Columbia M/MM-468 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5 in E Minor 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-828 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 6 in B Minor (PathStique) 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Wilhelm Furtwangler, 

Conductor 
Victor M/DM-553 

Sibelius: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D Minor 
Jascha Heifetz, Violinist, with London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Sir Thomas Beecham, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-309 
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Sibelius: Symphony No. i in E Minor 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-88i 

Sibelius: Symphony No. 2 in D Major 
Boston Symphony Orchestra > Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-272 

Sibelius: Symphony No. 4 in A Minor 

London Philharmonic Orchestra, Sir Thomas Beecham, 

Conductor 
Victor M/DM-446 

Sibelius: Symphony No. 5 in E Flat 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-474 

Sibelius: Symphony No. 7 in C Major 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York, Sir 

Thomas Beecham, Conductor 
Columbia M/MM-524 

Sibelius: Finlandia 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 

Victor No. 17701 

Sibelius: VdseTriste 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 

Victor No. 14726 

Strauss: Don Juan 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, Conductor 

Columbia X/MX-I90 
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Strauss: Ein Heldenleben 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 

Victor M/DM-6io 

Strauss: Death and Transfiguration 

New York City Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 

Conductor 
Victor M/DM-ioo6 

Barber: Adagio for Strings 

NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 

Victor No. 11-8287 

Barber: Essay for Orchestra, Op. 12 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 

Victor No, 18062 

Barber: Overture to "The School for Scandal" 
Janssen Symphony of Los Angeles, Werner Janssen, Con- 
ductor 
Victor No. 11-8591 

Barlow: Rhapsody for Oboe and String Orchestra The 
Winter's Past 

Rogers: Soliloquy for flute and String Orchestra 

Keller : Serenade for Clarinet and Strings 

Phillips: American Dance for Bassoon and String Orches- 
tra 

Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra, Howard Han- 
son, Conductor 

Victor No. M-8o2 (American Worfy for Wind Instru- 
ments and String Orchestra) 
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Benjamin: Overture to an Italian Comedy 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, Conductor 

Victor No. 11-8157 

Bloch : Abodah and Kaddisch 
Yehudi Menuhin, Violinist 
Victor No. 15887 

Bloch :Schelomo 

Emanuel Feuermann, Cellist, with Philadelphia Orchestra, 

Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-6 9 8 

Bloch: Suite for Viola and Piana 

William Primrose, Violist, and Fritz Kitzinger, Pianist 

Victor M/DM-575 

Braine: Habanera (Lazy Cigarette) 

Pavane (El Greco) 

Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra, Howard Han- 
son, Conductor 
Victor No. 21 12 

Cesana: Negro Heaven 

Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, Fabien Sevitzky, Con- 
ductor 
Victor No. 18070 

Chadwick: Noel, No. 2 

National Symphony Orchestra, Hans Kindler, Conductor 

Victor No. 18274 

Copland : Music for the Theater 

Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra, Howard Han- 
son, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-744 
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Copland: El Salon Mexico 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-546 

Dubensky: Stephen Foster: Theme, Variations and Finale 

Fugue for Eighteen Violins 

Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, Fabien Sevitzky, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-9I2 

Foster: Selections 

Richard Crooks, Tenor 

Victor M-354 (Stephen Foster Album) 

Gershwin: Rhapsody in Blue 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, Pianist, with Boston "Pops" Orches- 
tra, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor 
Victor SP-3 

Gershwin: Concerto in F For Piano 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, Pianist, with Boston "Pops" Orches- 
tra, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-690 

Gershwin : Porgy and Bess 

Helen Jepson, Soprano; Lawrence Tibbett, Baritone; with 

Orchestra, Alexander Smallens, Conductor 
Victor C-25 (Selections from "Porgy and Bess"} 

Griff es: Pleasure Dome of Kubla Kahn 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, 

Conductor 
Victor No. 7957 
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Griff es: Poem for Flute and Orchestra 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra, Howard Han- 
son, Conductor 
Victor No. 11-8349 

Griff es : The White PeacocJ^; Night Soliloquy 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra, Howard Han- 
son, Conductor 
Victor No. 15659 

Hanson: Lament for Beowulf 

Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra and School 

Choir, Howard Hanson, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-88g 

Hanson: Symphony No. i in E Minor, Op. 21 (Nordic) 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra, Howard Han- 
son, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-973 

Hanson: Symphony No. 2 (Romantic) 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra, Howard Han- 
son, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-648 

Harris: Symphony No. 3 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor 
Victor M/DM-65I 

Kern: Scenario "for Orchestra on Themes from "Show 
Koaf 

Janssen Symphony of Los Angeles, Werner Janssen, Con- 
ductor 

Victor M/DM-906 
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Kleinsinger : 1 Hear America Singing 

John Charles Thomas, Baritone, with LL.G.W.U. Radio 

Chorus, Victor Symphony Orchestra, Nathaniel Shil- 

kret, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-yyy 

MacDowell: Concerto for Piano No. 2 in D Minor 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, Pianist, with Boston "Pops" Or- 
chestra, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-324 

MacDowell: Suite No. 2 (Indian) 

C.B.S. Orchestra, Howard Barlow, Conductor 

Columbia M/MM-373 

MacDowell : To a Water Lily; To a Wild Rose 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, Conductor 

Victor No. 1152 

McBride: Mexican Rhapsody 

Boston "Pops" Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor 

Victor No. 13825 

McDonald : From Childhood, Suite for Harp and Orchestra 
Edna Phillips, Harpist, with Philadelphia Orchestra, Harl 

McDonald, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-839 

McDonald: Symphony No. i (The Santa Fe Trail) 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 
Victor M/DM-754 

Schumann: American Festival Overture 

National Symphony Orchestra, Hans Kindler, Conductor 

Victor No. 18511 
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Albert, Prince, 163 

Albert Hall (London), 205 

Albredhtsberger, 141 

Alexander the Great, 24 

Alfred the Great, 71, 84 

Allen, Maud, 248 

Amati, Andrea, 37, 38 

Ambrose, Bishop, 63 

American Opera Company, 245 

American school of composers, 235- 

250 

Anna Magdalentfs Clavier Book, 99 
Anne, Queen, 108 
Anschiitz, Karl, 244 
Antheil, George, 250 
Aristotle, 42 
Augustine, St., 64 

Bach, Emanuel, 114, 115 

Bach, Johann Sebastian, 59, 95-103, 
104, 105, 114, 124, 134, 145, 
147, 164, 165, 173, 178, 190, 
194, 215, 216, 238, 252; B minor 
Mass, 96; Brandenburg Concer- 
tos, 124; Matthew Passion, 164- 
165; Fugue Number Nine in E 
major, 103 ; Passions, 96 

Ballet, 88 

Baltzar, Thomas, 37 

Bantock, Granville, 230 

Bards, 68-70 

Barrington, 127 

Bass clarinet, 33, 41, 47 

Bass drum, 57 

Bassoon, 33, 41, 47, 48 

Bass tuba, 54, 55 



Baudelaire, 193 

Bayreuth, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 
228, 231 

Bayreuth Festival, 205 

Beethoven, Ludwig von, 40, 41, 
133-149, 150, 157, 158, 160, 164, 
184, 190, 191, 196, 208, 211, 215, 
225, 234, 242, 251, 255, 256; 
Choral (Ninth) Symphony, 133, 
138, 146, 191; Eighth Symphony, 
144, 145; Eroica Symphony, 51, 
135, 136, 184; Fidelia, 145, 146; 
Fifth Symphony, 41, 144; Fourth 
Symphony, 144; Leonora Over- 
tures, 166; Pastoral (Sixth) Sym- 
phony, 45, 144; Seventh Sym- 
phony, 144-145, 256 

Bells, 33 

Benedict, Julius, 155 

Bennett, Arnold, 30 

Berger, Ludwig, 192 

Berlioz, Hector, 34, 42, 44, 45 t 46, 
47, 48, 49, 52, 53, 54, 57, 104, 
112, 165, 183-192, 209, 218, 221, 
222, 225, 243; Beatrice et Bene- 
dict, 184; Harold in Italy, 188, 
189, 190; "Orgie de Brigands" 
from Harold in Italy, 188; Re~ 
quiem, 57, 186, 189; Symphonic 
Fantastique, 186-187, 188; Les 
Troy ens a Carriage, 192 

Bernadotte, Jean Baptiste Jules, 135 

Billings, William, 238-239, 240; 
Billings' Best, 238; New Eng- 
land Psalm-Singer, 238 

Bismarck, Otto von, 216 
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Bloch, Ernest, 248-249; America, 

249; Macbeth 248 
Blondel, 75 
Blow, Doctor, 92 
Blum, 155 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, 81 
Boehm, Theobald, 42-43, 47 
Bononcini, Giovanni, 108 
Borodin, Aleksandr Porfirevich, 221 
Boston Group, 246 
Boulanger, Nadia, 249 
Bradstreet, Anne, 235 
Brahms, Johannes, 59, 182, 208- 

217, 218, 223, 227, 234, 243, 

252; B flat piano concerto, 208; 

D minor piano concerto, 214; 

Fourth Symphony, 216; sonata 

Opus I, 209, 212; quintet Opus 

115, 209; Second Symphony, 215; 

Song of Triumph, 204; Third 

Symphony, 216 
Brass family, 33, 49-55 
Breunings, von, 140 
Britton, Thomas, 107-108 
Broadwood, John, 147, 148 
Bruckner, Anton, 218 
Bulow, von, 202, 215 
Billow, Cosima von, 201, 202, 204 
Busoni, Ferruccio, 230 
Byrd, William, 69, 84 
Byron, Lord, 169, 170-171, 173, 

180, 185 



Gedmon, 71-72, 84 

Caroline of Ansbach, 108, 109, 110 

Carpenter, John Alden, 246 

Carrerlo, Madame, 224 

CastelH, Ignaz Franz, 191 

Celeste, 33 



Cello, 40-41 

Chadwick, George Whitefield, 246 

Chapel Royal, 90-91, 109 

Charles of Anjou, 75 

Charles I, 90 

Charles II, 26, 90, 91, 93, 94 

Chesterfield, Lord, 37 

Chicago Orchestra, 245 

Choirs, 66-67 

Chopin, Frederic, 132, 149, 183, 253 

Church music, 62, 63, 64-66, 68 

Cincinnati Festival, 245 

Clarinet, 33, 41, 46-47 

Clavichord, 147 

dementi, Muzio, 147, 148 

Clinton, Lord, 78 

Columbia University, 247 

Concertmaster, 29 

Conductor, 25-31 

Converse, Frederick, 246 

Copland, Aaron, 249 

Cor anglais, see English horn 

Corelli, Arcangelo, 26, 37, 40 

Cornet, 52 

Council of Trent, 81 

Cowen, 233 

Cremona, 37, 38, 39 

Cristofori, Bartolomeo, 34, 147 

Cromwell, Oliver, 89, 90, 236 

Crusades, 72, 77 

Crystal Palace Exhibition, 191 

Cuzzoni, 108 

Cymbals, 33, 57, 58 

Czerny, Karl, 142 



Dallam, Robert, 90 
Damrosch, Walter, 249 
David, Ferdinand, 164, 165, 167 
Davidsbiindkr, the, 176 
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Debussy, Claude, 184, 219-221, 
246; L'Apres-midi d'un faune t 
220; Pelleas et Melisande, 220 

Delius, Frederick, 221, 248; Sea 
Dnjt } 221; Song of the High 
Hills, 221 

De Morgan, 40 

Denner, 47 

Deprecamur te, Domine, 64 

deTorne, 219, 228 

Diabelli, 157 

Double bass, 40 

Double bassoon, 41, 48-49 

Druids, 68-69 

Drury Lane, 107, 191,243 

Dvorak, Anton, 216, 221, 253 ; New 
World Symphony, 221 

Dwight, John Sullivan, 241 



Eine Kapitulation (Wagner), 204, 
207 

Eisteddfod, 69 

Ekman, Karl, 229 

Elgar, Sir Edward, 233-234; Enig- 
ma- Variations, 234; First Sym- 
phony, 233, 234; Second Sym- 
phony, 234 

Eliot, George, 23 

Elizabeth, Queen, 52, 69, 8 J, 91 

English horn, 33,41,45 

English school of composers, 233- 
234 

Esterhazy family, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 122, 1H Z57 

Exeter Codex, 72 



Falla, Manuel de, 220; Nights in 
the Gardens of Spain t 220 



Farinelli, Carlo, 109-110 

Faustina, 108 

"Fireman's Drill, The," 243 

Flute, 33, 41-44, 47, 51 

Foote, Arthur, 246 

"Fortune, My Foe, Why Dost Thou 

Frown on Me ?" 69 
Foster, Stephen, 240; "The Old 

Folks at Home," 240 
Francis, St., 73 
Franck, C6sar, 221 
Frederick the Great, 100, 147 
French horn, 50 
French Revolution, 134 
Fries, 241 
"Frost Fair," 110 
Fugue, 101-103 



Gade, Niels Wilhelm, 165 

George 1, 107, 109 

George II, 108,109 

George III, 122 

Germania Orchestra Society, 241 

German horn, 50 

Gxardini, 122 

Gleemen, 70-73 

Glinka, Mikhail Ivanovich, 221; A 

Life for the Czar, 221 
Gluck, Christoph Wilibald von, 26, 

128, 185 

Goethe, Ffau von, 162 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 153, 

162 

Gounod, Charles Francois, 192 
Gregory, Pope, 60, 63, 64, 66 
Gretry, 44 
Griboyedov, 48 
Grieg, Edvard, 221 
Grimm, Baron, 27 
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Grosbois, 44, 48 

Grove, Sir George, 145, 165 

Guarneri, 38 

Guise, Chevalier de, 88 



Hale, Philip, 246 

Hamlet (Shakespeare), 135, 186 

Handel, Georg Friedrich, 26, 40, 
104-113, 114, 124, 138, 190, 
210, 252; Fireworks Mush, 112; 
'The Harmonious Blacksmith," 
105; Israel in Egypt, 110; Judas 
Maccabaeus, 112; "Largo" from 
Serse, 105, 110; The Messiah, 
104, 110-111, 113, 146; Rinaldo, 
107; Samson, 113; Saul, 110; 
Serse, 105, 110 

Handel Commemoration Festival, 
123 

"Hanging Songs," 69 

Hanslick, 215 

Harp, 55*56 

Harris, Roy, 250; Third Symphony, 
250 

Harrison, Julius, 234 

Harpsichord, 147, 148 

Hautbois, 44 

Haydn, Joseph, 52, 114-123, 124, 
129, 130, 133, 136, 140, 141, 154, 
183, 191, 232, 252; Bear Sym- 
phony, 115; The Creation, 122; 
"Emperor's Hymn," 123; Pare- 
well Symphony, 115, 119; Mili- 
tary Symphony (No. 100 in G), 
116; Surprise Symphony, 115, 
122 ;2>K Symphony, 119 

Heine, Heinrich, 183, 188, 189 

Heinrich, Anton Philipp, 242-243 

Henry I, 78 



Henry V, 91 

Henry VIII (Shakespeare), 175 

Hewitt, John Hill, 243 

Killer, Ferdinand, 165, 180, 181, 
182 

Hoist, Gustave Theodore, 233 

Holyoke, Samuel, 240 

Honegger, Arthur, Pacific 231, 158 

Hopkinson, Francis, 237-238; Seven 
Songs for the Harpsichord or 
Pianoforte, 237; Temple of Min- 
erva, 237-238 

Hoppner, 121 

Horns, 33, 49-51 

Humfreys, Pelham, 91,, 93 

Hummel, 174 



Irving Hall (New York), 245 



James II, 93 

Janssen, Werner, 250 

Joachim, Joseph, 146, 165, 166, 

182, 209, 212, 213, 214, 243 
Joculators, 70 
John, King of England, 91 
John of Fornsete, 65, 66 
John of Gaunt, 79 
John of Reading, 81 



Kettledrum, 33, 52, 56 
Kreisler, Fritz, 253 



La Fontaine, 186 
Lambert, Constant, 225 
Lehmann, 241 
Leopold of Anhalt-Cothen, 99 
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Lichenstein, Ulrich von, 78 
Lichnowsky, Prince, 134, 142 
Lichnowsky, Princess, 142 
Liszt, Franz, 168, 200, 201, 203, 

205, 210, 211-212, 213, 218, 222, 

243, 247, 251, 255; Sonata in B 

minor, 211 

London Court Journal, 189 
London Promenade Concerts, 96, 

229, 255 
Louis XIV, 88 
Louis XV, 99 
Ludwig of Bavaria, 202 
Lully, Jean-Baptiste, 26-27, 87-89, 



Luther, Martin, 97; "Ein' feste 

Burg," 97 
Lyon, James, 237 

MacDowell, Edward, 246-247; 

"Fireside Tales/' 247; First pi- 

ano concerto, 247; Indian Suite, 

247; "New England Idyls," 247; 

''Sea Pieces," 247; "Woodland 

Sketches," 247 
Madrigals, 82, 84-85 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, 220 
Mahler, Gustav, 218 
Malko, Nikolai, 115 
Mallarme", St<phane, 220 
Manchester, Duke of, 107 
Marchand, 99 

Marie Antoinette, Princess, 127 
Markgraf of Brandenburg, 100 
Mason, Lowell, 240; "From Green- 

land's Icy Mountains," 240; 

"Nearer My God, to Thee," 240 
Mason, William, 243 
Maximilian Order, 210 
May, Florence, 213 



Mayflower, the, 85 

Mayrhofer, 152, 154 

Measure for Measure (Shake- 
speare), 196 

Medici, Catherine de' 9 88 

Meissen, Heinrich von, 25 

Meistersingers, 77 

Memoirs (Berlioz), 185 

Mendelssohn, Fanny, 162, 163, 165 

Mendelssohn, Felix, 29, 100, 124, 
161-167, 169, 173, 176, 177, 179, 
180, 183, 190, 191, 210, 227, 
242, 252; Elijah, 29, 166, 167; 
Italian Symphony, 167; A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, 44, 51, 
163, 165, 167; Scotch Symphony, 
67 ; Songs Without Words, 255 ; 
"Wedding March," 52, 167 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 241 

Meredith, George, 143 

Metropolitan Opera House, 253 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo, 137, 197, 204; 
Les Huguenots, 137 

Midsummer Nigbfs Dream, A 
(Shakespeare), 163 

Minnesingers, 77, 99 

Minstrels, 68, 78, 79, 80. See also 
Gleemen 

Mocke, Mademoiselle, 187, 191 

Moliere, 186 

Monteverdi, Claudio, 56-57, 86-87, 
219,235;0*M57,86 

Morley, Thomas, 84 

Moscheles, Ignaz, 146, 155, 162, 
164, 168 

Moscheles, Madame, 163 

Mossolov, Alexander, Music of 
Machines, 158 

Moussorgsky, Modeste, 221, 254; 
Boris Godounov, 254 
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Mozart, Leopold, 126, 129 

Mozart, Nannerl, 126 

Mozart, Wolfgang, 46, 52, 120, 121, 
124-132, 136, 139, 141, 148, 
151, 162, 184, 191, 213, 239, 
252; Don Giovanni, 129, 139; 
E flat Symphony, 124; Figaro; 
129; G minor Symphony, 124; 
Jupiter Symphony, 124, 190; 
"Lacrymosa," 131; The Magic 
Flute, 130, 131; Requiem, 130- 
132 

Musical Companion, The, 234 

My Life (Wagner), 195 



Napoleon, 122, 123, 135, 156, 170, 
171, 184, 196 

National Broadcasting Company 
Symphony Orchestra, 31-32 . 

New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 245 

Nibelungenlied, 203 

Nietzsche, Friedrich, 219 

Norfolk Festival, 231 



Oboe, 33, 41, 44-45 

"Ode to Joy" (Schiller), 146 

"Onward, Christian Soldiers," 53 

Oratorio, 104, 109 

Orchestra Hall (Chicago), 244 

Oxford Companion to Music, 52, 89 

Paganini, Niccol6, 157, 190, 254- 

255 

Paine, John Knowles, 246 
Palestrina, Giovanni da, 81, 82 
Pan, 24 
Parry, 233 



Pater, Walter, 158 

Paul, St., 62 

Percussion family, 33, 56-58 

Philharmonic Academy (Italy), 127 

Philharmonic Orchestra of Finland, 
229 

Philharmonic Society (London), 27, 
166, 191, 205 

Pianoforte, 147-149 

Piccinni, Niccolo, 128 

Piccolo, 33, 41, 42 

Pike, Sir Thomas, 236 

Pilgrims, 235 

Plains and Easie Introduction to 
Practicable Music ke (Morley), 84 

Plain song, 60, 63, 64, 66 

Playf ord, Dancing Master, 90 

Pleyel, Camille, 187 

Pleyel, Madame, see Mocke, Made- 
moiselle 

Pliny the Younger, 62, 69 

Powell, John, 247; Negro Rkap- 
sody, 247 

Pratt, Silas Gamaliel, 245-246; 
"The Battle of Manila," 246; 
"Paul Revere's Ride," 246; "A 
Tragedy of the Deep," 246 

"Press Celebration," 229 

Priest, Josiah, 92 

Principles (Bach), 96 

Probst, 157 

Puccini, Giacomo, 253; Madame 
Butterfly, 253 

Purcell, Henry, 89-94, 95, 100, 105; 
"Bubbling and Splashing," 93; 
Dido and Aeneas, 92, 94; "I At- 
tempt from Love's Sickness to 
Fly," 93; ''Nymphs and Shep- 
herds," 93 

Puritans, 236 
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Quakers, 235, 236, 237 



Raff, Joseph Joachim, 246 . 

Raherus, 78 

"Railway Galop, The," 243 

Ravel, Maurice, Bolero, 57 

Rehab, 36 

Rebec, 36 

Redo, Mademoiselle, 190 

Reinken, 100 

Respighi, Ottorino, 34; The Pines 

of Rome, 34 

Richard Coeur de Lion, 74, 75 
Richard III, 91 
Richter, Jean Paul, 171 
Riha, 241 
Rirnsky-Korsakov, Nicolai, 220, 

221 

Rochlitz, 142 
Romeo and Juliet (Shakespeare), 

186 

Rosen, 171, 173 
Rossini, Gioachino Antonio, 124, 

177, 198, 254; William Tell, 173 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 27 
Royal Philharmonic Society, 230, 

252-253 

Rubinstein, Anton, 243 
Rudel, Jeffrey, 74-75 
Russian composers, 221-225 
Ryan, 241 

Sackbut, 52-53 
StB&iigne (Dijon), 66 
Saint-Saens, Charles Camille, 211 
Salieri, Antonio, 152 
Sal6, Gasparo da, 37 
Salomon, 26, 120, 121, 129 
Satie, Parade, 57 
Sax, Antoine, 34 



Saxe-Weimar, Duke of, 99 

Scalds, 70 

Scandinavian composers, 221 

Scarlatti, Domenico, 106 

Scharfenberg, 240 

Schelling, Ernest, 248; Victory Ball, 
248 

Schiller, Johann Christoph Fried- 
rich von, 145-146, 153, 210 

Scholes, 235 

Schonberg, Arnold, 57, 239 

Schott, 157 

Schubert, Franz, 150-160, 167, 172, 
227; C major Symphony, 54, 157, 
159, 160, 164, 177; E flat Trio, 
157; "Gretcben am Spinnrade," 
151-152; "Hark, Hark, the 
Lark!" 156; Impromptus, 157; 
Unfinished Symphony, 159-160 

Schubert Evenings, 150, 155, 156 

Schumann, Clara (Wieck), 162, 
172, 174, 176, 177, 178, 179, 
180, 182, 199, 209, 212, 213, 
214, 252, 255 

Schumann, Robert, 28, 101, 153, 
158, 164, 167, 168-182, 183, 185, 
196, 199, 210, 212, 213, 243, 
252; B flat Symphony, 179; C 
major Symphony, 180; Etudes 
Symphoniques, 212 ; Genoveva, 
181 ; Kinderscenen, 177-178 ; 
Kreisleriana, 178; Manfred, 180; 
Novelletlen, 178 ; piano concerto, 
179; piano variations Opus I, 
173; Rhenish Symphony, 181 

Schumann, Robert (son), 170 

&?wall, Judge, 235 

Shakespeare, William, 85, 134, 135, 
16$, 165, 175, 178, 186, 189, 196, 
256 
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Sibelius, Jean, 183, 218, 219, 225- 
233, 252; Aunt Evelina's Life in 
Music, 226; Eighth Symphony, 
225; fifth Symphony, 232; Fin- 
landia, 229 ; First Symphony, 
228; Fourth Symphony, 232; 
Song of the Athenians, 229 ; Third 
Symphony, 230; Valse Triste, 
227 ; violin concerto, 230, 234 

Silbermann, 147 

Simplicissimus, 195 

Six-Day Revolution, 199-200, 241 

Slesinger, 35 

Smetana, Frederick, 221 

Smithson, Henrietta, 186, 187, 188, 
189, 190, 192 

Smyth, Dame Ethel, 162 

Spohr, Ludwig, 27, 28 

Stainer, 39 

Stanford, Sir Charles, 233 

Stein, Gertrude, 250; Four Saints in 
Three Acts, 250 

Steinert, Alexander Lang, 250 

Still, William Grant, 248 ; From the 
Land of Dreams, 248 

Stoeckel, Carl, 231 

Stoeving, 35, 80 

Stokowski, Leopold, 32, 33 

Stoughton Musical Society, 239 

Stradivari, Antonio, 34, 38, 43 

Stradivari violin, 35, 38, 39 

Strauss, Johann, 227; The Blue 
Danube, 227 

Strauss, Richard, 34, 207, 218, 219, 
230; Death and Transfiguration, 
225; Domestic Symphony, 218; 
Don Quixote, 34, 221 ; Ein Eel- 
denleben, 135 

Stravinsky, Igor, 30, 34 

"Sumer Is Icumen In," 65 



Siissmayer, 131, 132 
Svendsen, Johann, 221 

Taillefer, 76 

Tambourine, 33 

Tate, Nahum, 92 

Tchaikovsky, Petr Ilich, 47, 222- 
225 ; B flat minor piano concerto, 
224; Fifth Symphony, 48, 224; 
Fourth Symphony, 224; The Nut- 
cracker Suite, 58, 224; Pathetique 
(Sixth) Symphony, 47, 223, 224; 
The Sleeping Beauty, 224 

Terrace Garden concerts, 244 

Theresa of Brunswick, Countess, 
144 

Thetis, the, 197 

Thirty Years' War, 98, 106 

Thomas, Ambroise, 192 

Thomas, Theodore, 243-245 

Thomson, Virgil, 249-250; Four 
Saints in Three Acts, 250 

Time beater, 25, 28 

Times, The (London), 29, 243 

Timm, Henry Christian, 240 

Timpani, 33, 56 

Toscanini, Arturo, 32, 33, 231, 252 

Tovey, Sir Donald Francis, 155, 248 

"Traveller's Song, The," 72 

Triangle, 33, 57, 58 

Trombone, 33, 52-54 

Troubadours, 36, 60, 68, 73, 74, 75- 
77 

Trouvres, 68, 73 

Trumpet, 33, 51-52 

Tuba, 33, 54-55 

Turner, Joseph, 23 



Van der Straeten, 35 
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Vaqueiras, Sir Raimbaut de, 82 
Vaughan Williams, Ralph, 233 
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